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Gnited States Bail 


and Judicial Branches of the 


Changes inLaws |Increasing Volume of Farm 
Output Is Held to Be Essential 


And Their Effect 
On Export Trade 


C. J. Junkin, Federal Spe- 


cialist, Advises Trade} \OST farmers must increase their in-, apparently a farm family, by expendi- | 


Group of Importance of 
Legal Developments 


éMr. O’Connor Tells 
Of Fleet Expansion 


Postal Executive Says Depart- 
ment Is Aiding Commerce by 
Marine Activities and Inter- 

4 national Air Mail 


Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 27.—“Legal 
news is business news,” the tenth an- 
nual Middle West Foreign Trade and 
Merchant Marine Conference, meet- 
ing in Indianapolis, was told Oct. 27 
by C. J. Junkin, Chief of the Division 
of Commercial Laws, Bureau of For- 
éign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. . 


“The changing laws of the world 
hold ever new and ever-changing op- 
portunities for the exporter,” Mr. 
Junkin asserted. To those who make 
the most of opportunity will go the 
greatest rewards, he declared, but 
“only those who know of opportuni- 
ties can utilize them.” 

Shipping Development 

The chairman of the Shipping Board, 
I. V. O’Connor, another speaker, de- 
clared that American shipping interests 
believe the present slump in world ship- 
ping is “merely temporary,’ and are 
proceeding with the building of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine, aiming to make 
it entirely owned and operated by pri- 
vate interests. 

(Mr. O’Connor’s address will be pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of 
Oct. 29.) 

The Post Office Department, repre- 
sented at the conference by E. R. White, 
director of the International Postal Serv- 
ice, was described in an address by Mr. 
White as a prime factor in the extension 
of the foreign trade of the United States. 


Tells of Postal Union 


Mr. White emphasized the formation of 
the International Postal Union, bringing 
standardization of postal service between 
nations; the aid of the Post. Office De- 
partment in developing the American 
merchant marine, and the growth of the 
international air mail service. 

* (An authorized. summary of Mr. 
White’s address be found on 
page 10.) 

Mr. O’Connor declared that the Jones- 
White Act authorizing mail contracts 
and construction loans for shipping, is 
enabling both the shipowner and the 
Federal Government to derive certain 
benefits. Mail contracts already awarded 
or in process of award, he said, affect 
some 40-odd routes, with the operating 
lines required to build 68 new ships, to- 
taling more than 700,000 gross tons and 
costing about $281,000,000. 

As a result of this construction pro- 
gram, he asserted, American shipyards 
are “enjoying the greatest peace-time 
activity in the history of the country,” 
being virtually assured of $75,000,000 
worth of work annually for the next five 
years. The volume of business, he said, 
will require about 20,000 trained ship- 
yard workers, as well as a like number 
of workers in various other industries 
throughout the country which furnish 
the yards with material and equipment. 

These new ships, because of the re- 


will 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


State Plans to Aid 


Evergreen Growers 


New Hampshire Working to 


Improve Market Price 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Oct. 27. 


Declaring that New Hampshire 
growers of Christmas trees get “pititul” 
rices, averaging as low as 15 cents a 
alf dozen, for their holiday crop of fir 
and spruce, the State Forester, John H. 
Foster, stated orally Oct. 24 that his 


., department and the Farm Bureau Fed- | 


eration are collaborating this year to 


Federal Studies Show Individual Farmers Must Grow | 
| \ More to Meet Modern Distribution Requirements 
And Prevailing Living Standards 


| 
| 


dividual volumes of production to| 
meet modern distribution requirements 
and to provide their families with a com- 
tortable living, according to an oral state 
ment on Oct. 27 by Eugene Merritt, an} 
extension economist of the Department | 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Merritt gave some results of a} 
study by the Department of Agriculture 
to determine what can be expetced in va- 
| rious agricultural sections of the coun- 
| try in the way of providing farm livings | 
through improved production methods 
jand reorganized farming systems. 

_ Faced by changes in standards of liv- 
ing, in small farming and home making, 
he said, any reorganization of farm 
| methods that will not provide between | 
| $1,200 and $1,600 a year for a living will 
not meet the requirements that farmers 
and their wives are setting up for them- 
selves and their children. Comparing 
figures regarding city and rural living 
requirements and standards, he said that 


‘Methods for Relief 
Of Jobless Persons 
| Abroad Are Outiined 


| 
| 





Labor Statistician Asserts Na-! 
tion May Learn Valuable) 
Lessons From Study of, 





Foreign Undertakings | 


| 
Attempts of European countries to| 
; Solve the unemployment problem have| 
not been successful, but they have helped 
in varying degree, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, | 
stated orally Oct. 27 at the Department | 
of Labor. In considering the problem! 
in this country, therefore, some useful | 
suggestions may be obtained from.the| 
experience of these several European 
nations, which confronted with the same 
problem of serious unemployment, but 
over a much longer period than in the 
United States,,have been trying out vari- 
ous plans making their relief meas- 
ure of constructive and permanent value, 
as a substitute for unemployment bene- 
fits and charity, Mr. Stewart suggested. 

The following information was made 

available by Mr. Stewart: 
Large Sums Spent 

Immense sums of money have been} 
spent by various public authorities in 
the United States for the relief of the 
unemployed and still greater expendi- 
tures for the same purpose are in con- 
templation. The great problem is how 
to spend this money so as to produce the} 
best results. Direct relief measurés—| 
the furnishing of food, clothing and} 
shelter—are desirable and necessary at 
times, but it is far better if satisfactory 
jobs can be furnished to those able to 
work. 

The plan of financing in many of the 
foreign countries and in many of their 
schemes is, in a sense, governmental. | 
This financing amounts only to diverting | 
the investments of Government ‘savings | 
funds into anew channel or through 
new machinery of investments. | 

Abut 1913 or 1914 there was a bill in| 
Congress directing that the funds ac- 
cumulating in the postal saving bank 
should be loaned to the building and loan 
associations of the country for the pur- 
pose of building homes for the people, | 
instead of being deposited with banks at 
|a very low rate of interest. This is prac- | 
tically what the plans have amounted to! 
in a numper of foreign countries, i 

One can readily see that if these funds 
were available to the substantial building 
and loan associations of the country they 
would more immediately manifest them-! 
selves in taking up the slack in residen- | 








| tial building and sooner give additional 
|'employment to the workers engaged in| 
| the building trades. | 
Efforts of foreign nations to abate} 
|unemployment have centered around| 
|} such activities as reclamation projects, 
| land settlements, reforestation, construc- | 


ture of $740 cash and obtaining a maxi- 
mum of living from the farm, is able 
to obtain practically the same things as 
Henry Ford’s employes obtain by the 
expenditure of $1,720. 

“The latter,” he said, “is more than 
the average employes wages. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has figured, from the 
records of between 8,000,000 and 9,000,- 
000 factory employes, that the average 
wage was $1,330, or about $400 less than 


| the selected group of Ford employes.” 


“The basic thing in American agricul- 


ture is lack of volume of business,” said | 
: Mr. Merritt. 


“In New England, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of farms have dis- 


| appeared since 1880. These disappearing 
farms were all right on the old basis | 
| of a few cows, but now the old stone- 


wall-limited fields can not produce 
enough to feed 30 cows, and it would take 


the entire production of 30 cows to pro-| 
vide a standard of farm living equal to! 
that desired by most farmers under pres- | 


ent conditions. 


The following information was fur- | 


nished by Mr. Merritt: 


Upwards of 200,000 farm homes have 
been abandoned in this country during | 


the last five years, or more farm homes 


; than now exist in New England, New 
| Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland com- 


bined. This trend is just an indication 


| of the change that has been taking place 
|over a long period in the North Atlantic | 


group of States. It means that the 
people of these abandoned farm homes, 


when looking at opportunities on the) 


farms they owned in 1925, concluded they 
could not get a satisfactory living out 
of those homes, and decided to let their 


‘lands go back either into forests or into 


combinations with other farms, and the 


‘families of those homes disappeared. 


We have a rising standard of living. 
We have increased efficiency 
farms. Both of these require increased 
volume of business today. It has been 
found that the most economic unit is 
generally twice the most common unit, 
which means that the farmers have not 
readjusted their size of business to keep 
up with the new economic environments. 

We are trying through our farm and 
home economic conferences program to 


a 
~? 


Stipulation to Shorten 


Continued on Page Column 7.] 


' Packers Case Signed 


Contestants Hope to Save 
Month’s Time by Agree- 
ment on Certain Points 


In an attempt to shorten the hearing 
on the case involving the modification of 
the so-called packers’ consent decree 
and to obviate the necessity on the part 
of the petitioning packers of introducing 
the testimony of a large number of wit- 
nesses, it was announced by counsel for 
the parties that they signed on Oct. 27 
a stipulation as to certain facts upon 
which all were agreed. This stipulation, 
the terms of which were not made public, 
will be filed in court on Oct. 28. 

To enable counsel for the Government, 
the packers and the wholesale grocers 
associations to work on this agreed state- 
ment of facts, Justice Bailey, on Oct. 27, 
recessed the case in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia until Oct. 28. 

Swift & Company and Armour & Com- 
pany, the two petitioner packing com- 
panies, are attempting to have the court 
modify a consent decree entered into 
by the packers and the Government in 
1920 whereby certain packing concerns 
were prohibited from retailing their own 
products and from dealing in other un- 
related products. 

ime Saving Estimated 

Counsel for the parties in the suit 
estimate that the trial will be shortened 
by approximately one month if a satis- 
factory stipulation is arranged. This, 
according to Frank J, Hogan, represent- 
ing the two petitioning packing con- 
cerns, would make it possible to conclude 
the hearing some time during November. 

When the court convened on Oct. 27, 


on the} 


ow 
: 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANy ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER LEGISLATIVE BODIES ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1930 


| Ruling in Illinois 
| On Grain Futures 


Contract Not Calling for De- | 


liveries Found to Be Gam: 
bling and Void 


State of Illinois: 

J Springfield, Oct. 27. 
GPECULATIVE grain futures trans- 
Pi actions in which the understand- 
ing exists between the parties that no 
deliveries are to be actually made but 
that the puchases and sales are to be 
adjusted by the mere settlement of dif- 
ferences in prices are void, the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois ruled in an 
opinion on Oct. 25, in that they con- 
stitute gambling contracts, and are 
therefore unenforceable. 

This holding was announced in the 
case of James K. Riordon, trustee, et 
al. v. Wélliam McCabe et al., No. 
19970-71, in which notes deposited 
with the brokerage firm of Riordon, 
Martin & Co. were sought to be col- 
lected. It was alleged that in dealings 
in futures and privileges with the firm 
over a three-year period, the notes 
had been deposited to cover the deal- 
ings. 

The customer defended on the ground 
that he did not intend to accent deliv- 
ery, but was dealing as a vculator. 

e Supreme Court affirm « the rul- 
ings of the lower courts upnolding his 
contention that the transactions con- 
stituted gambling, and that therefore 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Probation Proposal 
Provides Restitution 





_ Of Stolen Property 


Illinois Officer Believes Plan 
To Be Presented to Legis- 
lature Would Result in 
Great Saving to State 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Oct. 27. 

A standardized probation program, 
one of the features of which would be a 
requirement for restitution by a con- 
victed person of the value of stolen or 
damages roperty, will be presented 
to the Thies Legislature in 1931,..ac- 
are. te an oral statement by the 
| State Director of Public Welfare, Rod- 
ney H. Brandon, 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Brandon: 

Each circuit court would have a male 
| probation officer to look after adult male 
cases and a woman officer to care for 
| female and juvenile cases. These officers 
would be an addition to the present cir- 
cuit and county court probation officers 
provided for by the county boards. 

Provisions of Act 

The probation officers would be desig- 
nated by the circuit judges from eligibil- 
ity lists created by the Department of 
Public Welfare by holding examinations 
in each judicial district. If there were 
no acceptable apvlicants in any partic- 
ular circuit, the law would provide that 
the court and the Department could se- 
lect officers from the waiting list for an- 
other district. 

_ The act also would provide that the 
circuit judges could “loan” the proba- 
tion officers to the county courts, thus 
making probation service available for 
| counties which do not have it now. 
| A restriction requirement would be an 


important feature of the proposed law. 
One of the duties of the probation offi- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


‘New Zealand Lowest 
In Infant Death Rate 


Record of 34 Deaths Per 1.000 
Live Births Established 


New Zealand has broken its own record 
for the lowest infant mortality rate in 
the world by a new low of 34 deaths per 
1,000 live births in 1929, just half the 
infant death rate in the United States, 


tion of roads and highways, railway con-| approximately 80 prospective witnesses | according to a statement on Oct. 27 by 
structién and reequipment, construction | representing practically every livestock | the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of canals and harbors, river improve-| association in the country were in the) of Labor. 


ment, building activities such as housing | 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] | 


| 


court room ready to give testimony in 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


¥ improve tree marketing facilities and to Damage to Laundered Clothes 
Is Traced to Purity of Water 


acquaint land owners with modern meth- 
ods of tree harvesting. 

Christmas trees which bring growers 
here only 15 cents per bundle of six sell! 
in New York and Boston for 75 cents | 
and $1 each, Mr. Foster asserted. 

He declared that Clarence Herr, a for- 
estry expert with headquarters at Lan- 
caster, is devoting his entire time to a/| 
study of the Christmas tree industry 
and is now engaged in working out 
arrangements by which tree growers, it 
is hoped, will be able to ship direct to 
retailers, avoiding at least two middle- 
men and making possible an _ original 
wholesale price of 45 or 50 cents per'| 
half dozen trees. | 

Mr. Herr’s activities are under the} 
Supervision and direction of the farm| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| Bureau of Standards Inquiry Proves Sulphuric Acid in | 


Air Is Accessory to Rotting of Garments 
Washed in Unhardened Water 


PURE water has been identified by 

the Bureau of Standards, of the 
Department of Commerce, as the ylti- 
mate reason for mysterious damagé to 
clothing, following laundering, accord- 
ing to an oral statement on Oct. 27 by 


Sulphuric acid in the atmosphere of 
industrial New England was early 
suspected. The case was weakened, 
however, by the fact that sulphuric 
acid occurs in other parts of the coun- 
try, where “Winter damage” had never 


A united attack in New Zealand on the 
causes of infant deaths has been re- 
sponsible for the record of the country 
in the South Pacific, according to the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

This announcement of the remarkable 
fall of New Zealand’s infant death rate, 
has just been received by the Children’s 
| Bureau in a report by the director gen- 
eral of health for New Zealand who 
emphasized that the greatest decline ap- 
plied to infants under one month of age | 
and particularly those under one day. | 

The most recent figures for the ma-| 
| jority of foreign countries are for 1927. 
At that time the United States ranked | 
seventh among the. nations. Following | 
New Zealand are Santo Domingo, Nor- | 
way, Australia, Switzerland, and The | 
Netherlands, the latter with a record of | 
59. Official records for 1928. give Eng- | 
land and Wales an infant death rate of | 
65 per 1,000 live births, 68 for the Irish | 
Free State, and 69 for the United States. | 

The nearest approach in this country | 
to New Zealand’s level, according to pro- 


Promises of Aid 
Reach Committee 
On Employment 


‘Large New York Organiza- 
tions Offer Assistance in 
President’s Emergency 
Campaign | 


‘Veterans’ Bureau Will 
Expand Construction 


Statewide Employment Agen- 
| _ cies to Begin Work in Ohio; 
New England Planning to 
Register All Needing Jobs | 


Several large New York organizations 
have offered their assistance to the Presi- | 
dent’s Emergency Committee on Em-| 
ployment, the statewide employment | 
agencies of Ohio are to begin work at 
once in the campaign to reduce unem- 
ployment under the leadership of Fred 
C. Croxton, regional director for the 
Committee, and New England organiza- 
tions are beginning a registration of the 
unemployed in that region, the Commit- 
tee stated Oct. 27. 

The Veterans’ Bureau plans to expand | 
its construction work, according to its | 
director, George E. Ijams. 
| The Committee announced that Mr. | 
| Croxton, of Columbus, Ohio, the first of | 
several regional directors of its work to | 
|be appointed by Col. Arthur Woods, in! 
charge of the employment program, a 
scheduled conferences with public em- | 
| ployment officers of Ohio, with the State | 
Committee on Stabilization of Employ- | 
ment, and with the Governor of Ohio. | 
Mr. Croxton, who was in Washington, | 
D. C., Oct. 27 to confer on the program, 
was to leave Oct. 28 for Columbus with , 
Dr. John M. Gries, executive secretary 
|of the President’s Conference on Home 
| Building and Home Ownership. 

Mr. Croxton stated orally that Dr. 
|Gries will accompany him in the capac- 
jity of a general advisor, and that, so far, | 
|there are no specific plans to specialize 
/on stimulation of construction in his 


| region, 





The New England Council, in Boston, | 
\is arranging for the registration of those | 
{who want work, the President's ecm 
tee has Béen advised. 

The Veterans’ Bureau is doing a con- 
siderable amount of construction work, 
Mr. Ijams stated orally Oct. 27, and it 
intends to expand these activities, which 
'should fit in well with the unemploy- 
ment relief work. The Bureau also has 
taken on several hundred additional 
workers in Washington and in the field 
to handle the additional work entailed | 
by the new law granting added compen- | 
sation to veterans. a 

The costs of veterans’ compensation | 
and pensions, together with administra- 
tive costs for the next fiscal year, is esti- | 
;mated to pass the $800,000,000 mark, 
|according to an oral statement by the} 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Oct. 27. 

What the actual amount will be can} 
not be definitely set at this time, he said, | 
but it is possible that it will even be| 
higher. 

The passage of legislation which in-| 
|creased the number of compensations | 
jand the hospital construction now being | 
| undertaken have both tended to increase | 

the cost of veterans’ operations, it was | 
pointed out. Every effort has been made! 
| to keep down the administrative cost, | 
| Gen, Hines said, but in spite of this the 
total costs have continued to increase, 

Col. Woods was in New York Oct. 27) 
enlisting the aid of organizations and in- | 
| dividuals there in the nation-wide cam-| 
| Paign against> unemployment. He is} 
| scheduled to return to Washington, | 
; Oct. 28. 
| The statements of the Committee on 
programs in various States follow in full; 
text: 

_New York State Society of Profes- 
| sional Engineers has wired: “Believing | 
| that the expedition of public and pri- 
vate construction work is the admitted 
| best agent of restoring prosperity this 
organization, representing the 10,000 
licensed professional engineers in New 


' 
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| Navy Plans Urged 


ider application. 


isntered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


To Provide Work 


Most of Cost of Men-of-war Is_ 
Wages, Admiral Moffett | 
| 


Declares 


AKRON, Ohio, Oct. 27.—Construction 
of the naval vessels authorized by 
the London treaty would contribute to 
the solution of the current unemploy- 
ment problem, Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, Department of the Navy, 
declared here in a speech. 

“Eighty per cent of the cost of men- | 
of-war is pay of American labor,” Ad- 
miral Moffett declared. “There is no 
question that a program for the build- 
ing of ships, distributed over a period 
of years, would have a most beneficial 
effect on the whole industrial situa- 
tion. 
the building of airships.” 

New planes will be required, he 
pointed out, for the carrier for which 
the contract was awarded recently and 
for the eight-inch gun cruisers carry- 
ing landing-on decks or catapults, He 
expressed the opinion that provisions 
for additional aircraft will be made | 
when the new building program .is 
drawn up. 

(An authorized summary of Admiral 
Moffett’s address will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 29.) 


‘Justice Department - 


Charged With Bias in 
Report in Oil Inquiry 


Findings Upholding Policy) 
Of Mr. Wilbur on Shale’ 
Lands Are Misleading, 
Says Ralph S. Kelley 


The Department of Justice report, de- 
nying either “merit or substance” to his 


| 
| 


|charges agairist the Department of the | 


interior in connection. with the sale of | 
western oil shale lands, was characterized , 
as “a ridiculous. whitewash” on Oct. 27 
in a statement by Ralph S. Kelley, sus- 
pended chief of the Field Division of the | 
General Land Office at Denver, Colo. 
“The faet remains,” declared Mr. Kel- 
ley, “that thet oil:Ab es have the 
Colorado oii laids.¥'The ppblic, to which 
they belong, has lost them.” ~ 
(Publication of the full text of the 
Department of Justice summary of its 
report on its investigation of the charges 
by Mr. Kelley was begun in the issue} 


lof Oct. 27, and is continued on page 11} 


of this issue.) 

Mr. Kelley’s reply denies some of the 
statements in the Department’s report, 
and gives answer to some of the allega- 
tions made in the report against him. 

‘The statement issued by Mr. Kelley 
follows in full text: i 
The Department of Justice report is a) 


ividiculous whitewash. It reeks with mis- 


statements and misrepresentations. 
After a hasty, superficial, so-called in- 
vestigation, the Attorney General has 
only praise for his fellow-Cabinet mem- | 
ber, Secretary Wilbur, though the fact 
remains—because not even the Attorney 
General can escape it—that the oil com- 
panies have the Colorado oil lands. The 
public, to which they belong, has lost| 

em. 
The Department of Justice report at- | 
tempts to minimize this inescapable fact | 
by contending that the decisions of Sec- 
retaries Wilbur and Work handing over 
the lands were at most close, debatable | 
or technical; that the lands are not com- | 
mercially profitable as yet, which is| 
wholly beside the point—and, finally, that 


in Colorado, patents have been issued to|- 


only 107,238.18 acres, while pending ap- 
plications cover only 5,056.89 acres. 
Misrepresentation Alleged 

This is a typical misrepresentation. 
The truth is that approximately 140.000 | 
acres have already been patented, and | 
some 35,000 acres more are pending un- | 
I have not the. exact | 
figures, since the official records are not} 
before me, but this is a close approxima- | 
tion. | 

1 refused to have anything to do with 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.) 


' Sales of Commodities Increase | 


In Chicago Reserve District 


Department Store Trade Gains 30 Per Cent With Whole- 


sale Business Expanding 


Seasonally, According to 


Survey by Federal Reserve Bank 


(CHICAGO, Ill., Oct. 27.—Department 
4 store trade in the seventh Federal 
reserve district during September reg- 
istered a 30 per cent increase over 
August, according to the monthly busi- 
ness conditions report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. There was 
a general increase in commodity mer- 
chandising activity, but no gain in 
comparison with September, 1929, the 
report shows. The expansion in whole- 
sale trade is reported as seasonal for 


‘ 
expansion in both number of workers 
and their earnings. 

Those sections of the review deal- 
ing with merchandising, manufactur- 
ing, and industrial employment condi- 
tions follow in full text: 

Increased activity in the merchan- 
dising of ‘commodities in the seventh 
district took place in September over 
August; as compared with the cor- 
responding month a year ago, however, 
statistics faiJed to reflect gains. In re- 


World-wide Plea 
‘For Reduction of 


These same remarks apply to | 


|yet ratified. 
|that he expected this ratification in a 


| 


| 
| 


| 


THE truth should be kept con- ; 


stantly in mind by every free 


people desirmg to erve the 
sanctity.and pore ‘cdeprmotile to 
the permanent success of svlf-gov- 
ernment.” —Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 


1901~—1909 
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Navies Broadcast 


President Hoover and Pre- 
miers of Great Britain 
And Japan Speak During 
Ceremony on Treaty 


London Convention 


Not Yet in Effect 


State Department Says Compact 
Will Not Be in Actual Opera- 
tion ‘Until Ratified by the 


Irish Free State : 


A world-wide plea for further lim-, 
itation and reduction of armament 
was made by President Hoover, Pre- 


'mier MacDonald of Great Britain, 
jand Premier Hamaguchi of Japan 


Oct. 27 upon the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the London Naval Treaty. 
Copies of the speeches, which were 


| broadcast by radio in Great Britain, 
|Japan and the United States, were? 
;/made public by the Department of. 


State. * 


Both President Hoover and Pre- 
mier MacDonald called attention to’ 
the fact that Italy and France are’ 
not yet adherents to the London 
Treaty and expressed the hope that 
they might soon adhere. 


Trading With Outlaw Nation 


Premier Hamaguchi made a suggestion. 
regarding the implementation of th 
Kellogg pact by which no nation woul 
trade with an outlaw nation which had: 
violated the pact. 


“Whether other powers come forward 
to offer active help or not,” Premier 


Ti 


Hamaguchi said, “it is hardly conceive °° 


able that they would allow the pledge 
breaker to interfere with their trade 
and enjoy the other privileges of lawful 
belligerents.” : 


Treaty Not in Effect 


* 


The London Treaty is not yet in effectyaco: 


despite the deposit of ra 
London, it was pointed out. by the De- 
partment of State. This is due to the 
fact that the Irish Free State has not. 

Premier MacDonald said 


very short time. 


The addresses of President Hoover, 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald, of Great 
Britain, and Premier Hamaguchi were 
broadcast throughout the world, with 
both the National and Columbia chains 
in this country broadcasting. 

The ceremonies in Washington were 
held in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House Executive Offices. President 
Hoover sat at the head of the Cabinet 
table and first listened with earphones 
to the address of Premier Hamaguchi 
which was delivered in Japanese. Then 
the President delivered his address 
which was followed by that of Premier 
MacDonald. 

(The three addresses are printed 

in full text on page 4.) 


Employment of Aliens 
By Bay State Opposed 


Bill Would Give Preference to 
Unemployed Citizens 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 27. 

A bill to prohibit the employment of 
aliens in State, county and municipal 
service, except in cases of emergency, 
was filed Oct. 25 with the clerk of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
by Representative C. F. Nelson Pratt, 
of Saugus. 

“Too many citizens of the Common- 
wealth,” Mr. Pratt said when he filed the 
bill, “are walking the streets looking for 
work while aliens are holding positions 
that should be filled by citizens of the 
United States residing in the Common- 
wealth. In visits made to certain publie 
institutions, I have ascertained that 
many persons employed as nurses, o?s 
derlies and others holding important po- 


sitions are not even citizens of the coun= ©. 


try let alone the State. 

“With all the talk of unemployment it 
would seem that public officials ought 
cooperate in furnishing employme 


wherever possible to citizens now unem= ~ | 


ployed and compelled to pay taxes from 


which the funds for maintaining these fe 


institutions is derived. 


“To the public officials who believe 
that unemployed .aliens become » publi¢ 
charges, my reply is that it is far worse 
ior self-respecting American citizens and — 
their families to become stigmatized with 
the taint of pauperism.” 3) 


Situation at Sao Paulo 


Is Declared to Be Quiet 


fications in ~~ 


The city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, which . 
suffered revolutionary disturbances over © | 
the week-end is now quiet according ta 
|an announcement by the Department of — 
| State Oct, 27 which follows in full texts | 


porting lines of wholesale trade, the 
expansion was largely seasonal in 
character except in shoes; declines 
from last. September ranged from only 
4 per cent in groceries to 39 per cent 
in dry goods. In the first three quar- 


visional figures given out by the Census 
Bureau, is found in Oregon whose infant | 
death rate last year was 48 per 1,000) 
live births. The State of Washington | 
comes next with 49, while Nebraska | 
and Minnesota have the next best record | 


been troublesome. It was eventually 
found that sulphuric acid was an actual 
accessory in the case, but that, in the 
final analysis, water of unusual purity 
was the determining factor—because 
it was so pure. 


the most part. 

Sales of shoes at retail by dealers 
and department stores expanded 58 
per cent in September over August, 
but still totaled 9 per cent below last | 
September. 


the chief of the Bureau’s organic and 
fibrous materials division, Warren E. 
Emley. 

The vicinity of Boston and other | 
parts of New England have been the 
centers of many manifestations of 


bureau, Mr. Foster said. 

The Forestry Department is assisting 
Christmas tree owners, so far as pos- 
sible, by instructing them in scientific 
cutting. They are being urged partic- 
ularly to avoid wasteful practices such 





as that of lopping off the tops of large 
trees and that of completely denuding 
areas where firs and spruces grow. 
Mr. Foster declared that New Hamp- 
shire is not facing the Christmas greens 
shortage reported in several other New 
England States. The Forestry Depart- 
ment will not ask merchants here to cyt | 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


“Winter damage,” or the rotting of 
clothes after being exposed to cold and 
damp atmosphere, said Mr. Emley. 
Five new shirts would be returned from 
the laundry with four as good as ever, 
aparently, but with the fifth rotted 
away in sections. New England house- 
wives would find one line of the weekly 
wash in a rotted condition, and an- | 
other line near-by “full of holes.” 


In other parts of the country, it was 
explained, the water contains a greater 
proportion of the salts that. counteract 
the action upon clothes of sulphuric 
acid. This led to the finding of a rem- 
edy—the impregnation, with the 
proper amount and kind of salts, of 
water used in washing clothes. Cal- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


with an infant mortality rate of 51 per 
1,000. The worst record for infani | 
mortality is shown in New Mexico with | 
a provisional figure of 145 per 1,000. | 
The infant death rate in the District of | 
Columbia last year was 71 out of every | 
1,000 babies born; or more than twice | 
that of New Zealand, Twenty-three 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.1 


Distribution of automobiles, both 
wholesale and retail, new and used 
ears, declined, as is usual in Septem- | 
ber. Comparisons with 1929 continue 
unfavorable. . 

Most reporting lines of industry in | 
the district reported to the reserve | 
bank further declines in pay rolls and 
employment during September. Coal 
mining was the only group showing 


? 


‘~ 


ters of 1930, grocery sales totaled 2 
per cent under the same period of 
1929, hardware sales were 23 per cent 
less, dry goods 29 per cent, drugs 11 
per cent, shoes 31 per cent, and elec- 
trical.supply sales 22 per cent smaller. 
In general, prices continued weak. 

A gain of 30 per cent for September 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 1.) 


| 


| 
! 


| 


The American Consul General at Sao 
Paulo, Charles R. Cameron, repo 
noon on Oct. 26 that the city of 
Paulo was quiet. The cities in the. 


terior were reported to be installing new > 


administrations. Gen. Moura on 
night of Oct. 25 had organized a provi 
sional cabinet (state government), 
civilians had been respected by all 
ties. 
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(Continued from Page 1.] 


York, wishes to volunteer the services 
of its 19 chapters.” 

Stevedore’s & Longshoremen’s Benev- 
dlent Society; New Orleans: “Will gladly 
cooperate with you in this matter.” 

* Industrial Relations Association of the 
Wheeling District, Wheeling, 
“This association has approximately 300 
members that employ at normal close to 
50,000 people, If the writer can serve 
you in this district in your unemploy- 
ment relief program, don’t fail to com- 
mand him.” 

New York Junior Board of Trade, New 
York City: “The New York Junior Board 
of Trade, at a meeting held yesterday, 
by a resolution which received the unan- 
imous approval of the membership, di- 
rected me, as secretary, to advise you 
that our organization is in complete ac- 
cord with the purpose of your Committee, 
and desires to extend the full coopera- 
tion and assistance of the young business 
men of New York.” 


Permanent Committee 


Organized in Dayton 

H. B. Canby, Dayton, Ohio: “Dayton 
has permanent committee working | on 
plans to meet unemployment situation. 
Full cooperation offered to your Com- 
mittee.” 

Civic Committee on Unemployment, 
Rechester, N. Y.: “‘The Rochester Civie 
Committee on Unemployment, a perma- 
nent body, have : ce executing plans for 
six months for 1 ‘ng local unemploy- 
ment situation. \ve offer our full co- 
operation, Suggest you do not overlook 
the importance of community organiza- 
tion in your national program. We 
wanted you to know of the existence of 
this Committee. We are undertaking a 
five-vear program for the relief and pre- 
vention of unemployment in this district 
a. far as possible. Our Committee is 
anxious to cocperate with you, and feel 
we can assure you that we are well 
orzanized for effective work.” 

The United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, New York: 

“1. Resolved, that the United Lutheran 
Church in convention assembled, extends 
its congratulations to President Hoover 
for his statesmanship shown last Fall in 
calling conferences of Governors of 
States and of leaders of industry and 
commerce for a Nation-wide concerted 
effort to reduce the rising menace of un- 
employment; and that we pledge to him 
the support of our church in helping to 
make effective whatever measures pro- 
posed may come within the scope of her 
ability. 

“2. Resolved, furthermore, that the 
United Lutheran Church urge every con- 
gregation directly affected by unem- 
ployment to appoint a special committee 
to assist its members in finding work and 
to cooperate with other religious and sec- 
ular agencies of their community for re- 
lief of the situation in general.” 

National. Board of Young Women’s 
Christian “Asséeiation of- thé United 
States of America, New York: “National 
Board of Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of United States of America con- 
cerned with the problems of women and 
girls in the present emergency offers its 
cooperation with the Federal Government 
in its efforts to deal constructively with 
the present economic crisis.” 


Activities of Regional 
Director Are Outlined 


Immediate activities of the first re- 
gional director appointed by the Presi- | 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Em-' 
ployment were outlined in a statement 
by the Committee on Oct. 27. This 
statement also told of recommendations 
from New England for the voluntary 
registration of persons seeking work. 
The statement follows in full text: 

“Fred C, Croxton, of Columbus, Ohio, 
the first of several regional advisors to 
be apnointed by Col. Woods to cooperate 
with State and city officials to stimulate 
employment, arrived in Washington to- 
day (Oct. 27). He announced that he 
would leave Oct. 28 for Columbus so that 
his work could get under way without 
delay. He wili be accompanied by Dr. 
John M. Gries, the construction authority 
of the Commerce Department. 

“According to his preliminary plans, 
Mr. Croxton will first meet with the 14 
superintendents of the State-city public 
em»loyment offices and with other repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of 
Industrial Relations. It will be arranged 
so that these officials will maintain con- 
tact with the county committees on em- 
ployment throughout the State which 
number approximateiy 80. The existing 
connty employment committees will be 
responsible for stimulating private activ- 
ities and also for cooperating in promot- 
ing necessary public works continuing 
the same line of work which was handled 
so satisfactorily during the early Spring 
and Summer of this year. 

“Wednesday afternoon (Oct. 29) Mr. 
Croxton meets with the State Commit- 
tee on Stabilization of Employment. 
This committee consists of outstanding 
men in the field of industrial and com- 
mercial management and labor. Mr. 
Croxton will also confer with the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio and with the director of 
the State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions on various phases of the problem 
in hand. 


New England Recommends 
Registration of Jobless 


“Information reaching the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
from the New England Council in Boston 
states that it has recommended that 
every New England community make im- 
mediate local provision for the voluntary 
registration of persons wanting work. 
The recommendation is being forwarded 
immediately to the six State manufac- 
turers’ associations in New England. 
The council simultaneously announced 
that the industrial section of the forth- 
coming Sixth New England Conference, 
to be held in Boston, Nov. 20 and 21, 
will devote itself exclusively to the de- 
velopment of program for mobilizing all 
available work and applying it to the 
needs of the greatest possible number of 
workers. 

“The New England Committee feels 
that the important objective is to get a 
knowledge of the actual effects of un- 
employment, in order that assistance, 
through productive jobs, may be made 
available first where most deserved and 
most needed.” 

“The Committee also states, ‘The more 
promptly communities register their 


'they will be to cooperate with the Gov- | 


ernors of their States and.through them 
with the President’s Emergency Commit- 
tee on Employment, by having actual 
data on their respective situations.’ ”’ 

Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
Emergency Committee, announced on 
Oct. 27 in New York City, the appoint- 
ment of three additional full-time work- 
ers in the effort_to increase employment. 
A statement by Col. Woods follows in 
full text: 

Dr. Lillian. Moller Gilbreth, doctor of 
engineering and consulting engineer on 
management, will head and direct the 
women’s division of the Committee. 


Porter Lee, president in 1929 of the 
National Conference of Social Work, 
will collect information on the practices 
of the welfare aspects of unemployment. 

Bryce Stewart, well-known statistician 
in the employment field and an associate 
of industrial relations counselors of New 
York, is the third appointee. 

They will leave for Washington next 
week, and make their headquarters with 
Col. Woods in the Department of Com- 
merce Building. 

These follow the appointments of Ed- 
ward Eyre Hunt, of Springfield, Ohio, as 
secretary; Edward L. Bernays, of New 
York, as counsel on public relations to 
the President’s committee; and Frederic 
C. Croxton of Columbus, Ohio, as re- 
gional representative. 

Dr. Gilbreth is one of the outstanding 
women in her field. She is president of 
a firm of consulting engineers on man- 
agement, and member of numerous 
learned societies in the engineering field. 
She is the author of numerous articles 
and books on industrial management, and 
an honorary member of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers. Dr. Gilbreth is 
the mother of 11 children. Her home 
is in Montclair, N. J. She is particularly 
well-known among clubwomen, and will 
address 1,900 officers of women’s clubs 
at the Hotel Astor on Tuesday, Oct. 
28, to tell them of their relationships 
to the present problem, 


Appointees Have 
Wide Experience 


Mr. Lee is well known in the field of 
social service, in which he has been ac- 
tive since 1903. He was general secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity. He has been Director 
of the New York School of Social Work 
since 1917, and served as President of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
in 1929. He is the author of a number 
of important books on the subject. 

Bryce Stewart was associated with 
the Canadian employment service. He 
is associated with Arthur H. Young, of 
New York. 

Edward Eyre Hunt was secretary of 
the conference om unemployment called 
by President Harding in 1921, and of 
the committee of recent economic 
changes which iss its report last 
year, and alsp serv as a member of 
the committee .on elimination ‘of waste 
in industry. Mr. Hunt is the author of 
a number of important contributions 
looking towards the solution of economic 
questions. 

Edward L. Bernays is a public rela- 
tions expert. He worked with Col. 
Woods in his campaign in 1919 for the 
reemployment of ex-service men. Mr. 
Bernays was associated with the United 
States committee on public information 
during the late war and was associate 
commissioner of the Hoover Commission 
to the Paris Exposition in 1925. He is 
the author of “Crystallizing Public Opin: 
ion” and of “Propaganda.” 

Frederic C. Croxton was responsible 
for the successful operation of Ohio’s 
plan for unemployment relief ar@l acted 
In the capacity of developing and organ- 
izing this plan. It will be his function 
to attempt to extend workings of the 
plan to other regions. 


ed 


Community Chest 
Programs Inadequate 


Allen Burns of New York, executive | 
director of the National Association of 
Community Chests and Councils, in- 
formed President Hoover at the White 
House on Oct. 27 that although the 
financial programs of 220 cities with 
community chests had been increased 
about 7 per cent this year over last, this 
would not suffice’ to meet the needs and 
that additional drives would be necessary 
during the coming Winter. 

Mr. Burns called at the White House 
at the request of President Hoover fol- 
lowing an extended tour of the country 
in connection with the activities of his 
organization. 

Mr. Burns told the President of the 
drives now in progress by his organiza- | 
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THE UNITED 


Navy of Highest | 


| 


_ Quality Advocated 


Secretary Adams Says Parity, 
Guarantees Peaceful Fu- 
ture Development 


| Maintenance of a naval establishment | 
| “limited in size by the existing treaties | 
‘but of the highest quality that can be 
| attained” was advocated by the Secretary | 
of the Navy, Charles Francis Adam in’ 
a “Navy Day” speech Oct._27. : 

“It was the complete acceptance, by 
| others of the truth that we require naval | 
strength comimensurate with our national | 
interests which caused us to watch with 
solicitude the proceedings of the London| 
Naval Conference,” the Secretary de- 
clared. “It was and is the instinctive: 
realization of the people of the United! 
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States that the limitation agreement 
should assure the naval parity of the 
United States as a guarants of our 
peaceful future development.” 


Secretary Adams asserted that respon- 
sibilities of ‘the Navy included main-} 
taining commerce and communication, | 
supporting the Government in interna-| 
tional relations, and providing war-time | 
protection, and expressed the opinion that | 
“our people will see the need and pro- 
vide the means for a Navy second. to 
none.” 

Secretary Adams’ speech was_ broad- 
cast from Station WRC over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

(The Secre™ry’s speech will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 

Oct. 29.) 


New Waves Assigned 
For Aeronautic Radio 


Number of Frequencies Is 
Tripled Under New Plan 
Of Radio Commission 


Revision of the allocation of wave- 
lengths for aeronautical use, whereby | 
three national networks are established 
for communication between plane and 
ground and point-to-point between air- 
ports, and under which the number of 
frequencies employed is increased from 
14 to 46 was announced Oct. 27 by the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

Occasioned by the general expansion 
of commercial aviation, particularly the 
extension of the transcontinental air 
mail routes, and the opening of new 
contract air mail service, the new aero- 
nautical radio set-up provides a compre- 
hensive service capable of fulfilling avia- 
tion’s present needs, it was stated orally 
at the Commission’s engineering division. 
To effect the change the Commission 
adopted a new General Order (No. 29) 
and repealed the“previous aeronautical 
radio order (General Order 94). 


New Frequencies Provided 


Whereas under the existing order only 
14 frequencies are employed for the five 
basic aviation networks to guide com- 
mercial aviation, the new plan calls for 
46 frequencies. These additional 32 
channels, in the high frequency ranges, 
are withdrawn from those heretofore al- 
located for aviaticn, but on experimental 
and supplementa! uses. 

Three main thains and feeders con- | 
stitute the new set-up. The northern or! 
Red transcontinental chain runs from San 
Francisco to New York, taking in inter- 
mediate airports. The mid-transconti- 
nental or Blue chain connects, Los An- 
geles and New York, via Kansas City, 
while the southern transcontinental 
chain, or Brown network, operates from | 
San Francisco to New York via Dallas 
and Atlanta. | 

An Atlantic coastal chainsknown as the 
Orange chain is established, running | 
down the east coast through Central 
America and with a hook-up with South) 
America. The old “green chain’s for- 
merly a central network, is dissolved as| 
such, but is revised and employed as a! 
feeder for the Red, Blue and Brown 
chains. 

The same provisions respecting the 
mutual use of frequencies and networks 
by all established air lines, as well as) 
by itinerant or “taxi” planes, and under 
a pro-rata basis for their maintenance 
are retained in the new general order, 


generous response to the requirements 
for relief among the unemployed. 


Mr. Burns found, as a result of his 
tour, that there was already considerable 
suffering in the large manufacturing 
centers, but said that through the com- 
bined efforts of various Federal, State 
and local relief organizations “‘no one is 
going to freeze or starve to death this 
Winter.” 

The President was informed by Mr. 
Burns that Detroit was the hardest hit 
city by the industrial depression, with 
Cleveland and Toledo, where specialized 
industry exists, also having considerable 
suffering. 


He told, the President also that gen- 


Roads in Rainier 
National Park Are— 
Nearing Completion 


First Unit of System Will Be| 
Finished This Fall and 
Opened for Traffic Next 
Season | 


The first unit of the Rainier National | 
Park road system is being completed this | 


Fall and will be open to traffic in 1931, 


it was stated orally Oct. 27 by the Assist- | 
ant Director of the National Park Serv-| 
ice, A. E. Demaray. The unit will permit | 
travel to Yakima Meadows in the north- 
eastern portion of the park. 

Hotels, to be managed by a conces- 
sionaire, and public camp grounds under | 
the supervision of the Park Service are! 
being constructed at Yakima Meadows! 
and will be open to the public at the 
beginning of the season next year, Mr. 
Demaray said. Further information was 
furnished by Mr. Demaray as follows: 

The roads in the park will, when fin- 
ished, permit access by the public to the; 
beautiful mountain meadows of the park, | 
which lie at an elevation of 5,000 to 
8,000 feet. Yakima Meadows are at an 
altitude of about 6,500 feet. The system 
will ultimately contain about .113 miles 
of road which will practically encircle 
Mount Rainier. The State of Washing- 
ton, in conjunction with the Federal road 


building program, has constructed ap- period from Sept. 1 to Oct. 22, were re- | Senator Robsion } i 
proach roads to the park highways at a|ported by the Democratic National Con- | contributions uncompiled, expenditures, |this rising standard. 
Completion |gressional Committee Oct. 265, in a state- | : 
| Senator Couzems (Rep.), of Michigan, 


cost of about $12,500,000. 
of the.park roads will involve an ex-| 
penditure over a number of years of be-| 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. | 

The park highways are built to the 
standard of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
surfaced 18 feet wide, and having no 
grade in excess of 6 per cent. All bridges 
are of concrete, with facing and guard- 


wall of native stone, and, to preserve | 


the natural beauty of the park, construc- 
tion contracts require preservation in so 
far as possible of all trees and shrubs 
along the right-of-way. 


Recent Decline in Wheat 
Believed to Be Temporary 


Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, stated orally Oct. 
27 that the recent action of the Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Co., of Chicago, in pass- 
ing its dividend, apparently has had a 


|bearish influence on the wheat market, 


. 
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I Park Development © 


Mountain meadows im Mount Rainier National Park, Washington, more 
than a mile above sea Jeyel, will be made easily accessible to tourists 
when construction of a road system involving expenditure of $6,000,000 
to $7,000,000 is completed, according to information made available on 


behalf of the National Park Service. 


The above photos depict a typical 


scene in the Mount Rainier park, showing tourists’ automobiles, and a 


section of the road system 


Party Congressional Committees and Individuals 


which has been completed. 


Expenditures for Political Campaigns 
Are Reported to Clerk of the House 


Statements Covering Moneys Handled 


Higher Volume'® 
Of Farm Output 
Held Essential 


Federal Studies Show Indi- 
viduals Must Grow More 
To Meet Modern Methods 
Of Distribution 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

help the people on the farms of this 
country to determine the things that are 
essential to a good living for their homes, 
what these things cost, a system of farm- 
ing with volume and efficiency enough to 
provide properly for their families. We 
have held farm home economic confer- 
jences in 15 States during the last five 
years. We are trying to help the farmer 
\families to analyze their own resources, 
|to get the most out of them and to do 
this on their own initiative, that is, to do 
jall this on a self-help basis. 
| Wherever we have held these confer- 
jences we have found farmers who are 
}able to devise a system of farming that 
will provide for a proper standard of 
living. 

Farming and home-making are con- 
|tinually changing. Half a century ago, 
| practically, cows were milked by hand 
|and the farm family made milk into but- 
|ter and cheese, marketed direct to ulti- 
mate consumers. The farm raised its 
}own feed with power furnished by its 
own horses, raised on the farm and fed 
|with home-grown products. Now cows 
| are milked by gasoling or electric power; 
milk is cooled in an electric refrigerator 
and another organization picks it up and 
performs all the processes from “e° 
farm platform to the ultimate consuthe 2 
In other words, a larger proportion of 
the processes of converting the products 
|of the soil through dairying into a form 
used by the ultimate consumer have been 
| transferred from the farm and the farm 
|family to another plant and group of 
persons. If the farmer is to enjoy, as a 
‘result of his farming, the same things 
he formerly enjoyed through dairying, 
|since he has decreased the number of 
|processes he now contributes, he will 
jhave to increase his volume of business 
accordingly. 

Rising Living Standards 

Home-making also has changed. For- 
merly the housewife did all her washing 
'on a washboard; now she uses a wash- 
|ing machine, in many cases driven by * 
|gasoline or electricity. We used to go 
courting with a horse and buggy but our 
sons and daughters go courting in auto- 
|mobiles. The horses were raised on th 
|farms and their farm products were thei 
|motive power, but every time the auto- 





File mobile wheels turn money is being burned 


up. ; 
In other words, our standards of liv- 
ing are rising so that we have to in- 
crease the volume of business not only 


Expenditures of $21,515.68 over the { penditures of $200 for secretarial work; | to attain our former standard of living 


ment filed with the clerk of the House 
in accordance with law. The report was 
filed by Robert N. Harper, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., treasurer. 

A report by the Republican National | 


\Congressional Committee filed the pre- | 


ceding day showed disbursements over 
|the same period of $163,200. 

The report of Mr. Harper showed that 
jon Sept. 10 the committee had a cash 
|balance of $917.26, to which were added 
|receipts over the period from Sept 1 to 
Oct. 22 of $21,497.92. 


|ciatiom Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment which stated that expenditures be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Oct. 21, were $694,- 
138.18 of which $110,717.11 was spent be- 
tween Sept. 1 and Oct. 21, Receipts for 
the year up to Oct. 21 were reported by 
|the association to be $647,564.98, of which 
$78,764.01 was received between Sept. 1 
and Oct. 21. The association reported a 





as wheat has “gone off” in general from#loan outstanding of $50,000, 


% cent to 1 cent a bushel. He said he 
thought it .was only a temporary set- 
back and that the liquidation of agricul- 
tural commodities has run its course, 
Mr. Legge reiterated that the Farm 
Board has no intention nor authority in 
law to dispose of any of its stock of 


60,000,000 bushels of wheat holdings, ex- | 


cept by sale, 


Mr. Legge said he saw no. indication 
of a falling off in the overseas demand 


like 1,300,000 bales, and that its “frantic 
selling of wheat as well as everything 
else” indicates that Russia is not in a 


| position to buy very much at this time|candidate 
jin its effort to balance foreign obliga-|$1,100 of 


tions. 


Expansion of Vetera 


To Aid in Unemployment Relief Task 


| Senatorial Candidates 

Bi The Secretary of the Senate made pub- 
lic the following pre-election reports 
from _ Senatorial candidates: Representa- 
|tive Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, 
contribution of $4500 from the Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee and disburse- 


of Kansas, no contributions, disburse- 
ments of $707 of which $500 went to 
the Republican State Central Commit- 


jfor American cotton, that Russia has a | tee. 
|limited spinning capacity of something | 


Senator Allen (Rep.), of Kansas, no 
| contributions, expenditure of $500 to 
the Republican Senatorial Committee; 
|M. M. Logan, Democratic Senatorial 


which $1,000 was from the 
|Democratic Senatorial Committee, ex- 


ns’ Bureau W ork 


(Rep.), of Kentucky, 
$253. 


} no contributions and no expenditures; 
| Josiah Bailey, Democratic senatorial 
| candidate in North Carolina, no contri- 
butions, $500 disbursed to Democratic 
State Executive Committee; George 


The clerk’s office was also in receipt 
}of a financial statement from the Asso- j 


ments of $5,500; Senator Capper (Rep.), | 


in Kentucky, contributions of | 


| Pritchard, Republican senatorial candi- 
} date in North Carolina, contributions of 
$4,500 of which $4,000 was from the Re- 
publican senatorial committee, expendi- 
| tures of $3,150 of which $2,000 went to 
| thhe Republican State Executive Com- 


mittee, 


contributions of $2,500 from the Republi- 
can senatorial committee and a contribu- 


ition of $7,500 from that committee to, 


the McCulloch for senator committee, 
personal expenditures of $1,594; M. M. 
Neely, Democratic senatorial candidate 
im West Virginia, contributions of $3,001, 
of which $2,500 was from the Democratic 
senatorial committee, expenditures of 

| $3,753, 

| James E. Jones, Republican senatorial 


| butions, expenditures of $3,697 of which 
$2,500 went to the Republican State ex- 
| ecutive committee; W. J. Bulow, Demo- 
cratic senatorial candidate in South Da- 
| kota, no contributions, disbursement of 
| $500 to the Democratic State Central 
| Committee. 
G. M. Hitchcock, Democratic senatorial 
| candirate in Nebraska, no contributions, 
| expenditures of $6,999; Jonathan M. 
Davis, Democratic senatorial candidate 
| tm Kansas, no contributions, expenditure 


Senator McCulloch (Rep.), of Ohio, | 


candidate in West Virginia, no contri-| 


\but to increase it still more to satisfy 
Stating it another 
|way, by producing and selling butter and 
cheese direct to the ultimate consumer 
ithe farm family obtained from 10 or 12 
|cows the same standard of living 50 or 
|75 years ago as it can now obtain from 
20 to 25 cows if the dairy farm is op- 
jerated with modern power and equip- 
iment and products sold in the form of 
|whole milk. ; 
secnbsdbinsenanananaiaioundlnbindintainahiegananiaaana 
of $100 for filing fee; Senator Pine 
|(Rep.), of Oklahoma, no contributions, 
expenditures of $567. ; 
Robert J. Bulkley, Democratic sen- 
atorial candidate in Ohio, contributions 
lof $16,040 to the Robert J. Bulkley coms 
mittee, expenditures-of $9,617. , 
Disbursements by the Democratic 
congressional committee by districts 
| Were reported as follows: 
| Connecticut, 5th, $500; Illinois, 21st and 
122d, $250 each; Indiana, 5th, 6th, 8th, 
11th and 12th, $250 each; Iowa, 2d, 
$500; Kansas, 2d and 8th, $250 each; 
Maryland, 6th, $25; Massachusetts, 2d, 
$500, 1st, 4th/and 9th, $250 each; Mich- 
iganmy 2d and 8th, $250 each; Missouri, 
Ist and 4th. $500 each, 6th, 7th, 13th 
and 16th, $250 each; Nebraska, 2d, 4th 
and 5th, $500 each; North Dakota, 2d, 
$500; Ohio, 4th, 8th and 12th, $500 each, 
2d, 8d, 5th, 13th and 17th, $250 each; 
Oklahoma, ist, $500; Oregon, 3d, $500; 
| Pennsylvania, 30th. $250; South Dakota, 
3d, $600; Utah, 2d, $500; Virginia, 2d 
land 9th. $500 each; Washington, Ist and 
5th, $500 each; West Virginia, 3d, 4th 
land Bth, $500 each, 2d, $400; Wiscon- 
\sin, 5th, $500. 
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tion in the 220 cities where an effort is | eral conditions were spotty, with the Pa- 
being made to raise $55,000,000. Collec-| cific coast and the South feeling the sit- 
tions so far, he said, had been the best uation less than the manufacturing cen- 
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he had ever seen, with the public making 


ters in the East and Midwest. 


Authority Given by War Department 


To Start Wisconsin Power Project 


Milwaukee Utility Gets Perm 
Way to $25,000, 


An expenditure of $25,000,000 and em- 
ployment of a large number of workers 
is involved in projected improvements 
at Port Washington, Wis., for which the 
Acting Secretary of War, Col. Frederick 
H. Payne, has granted authority to the 
| Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, according to a statement made 
public on Oct. 27 by the Department of 
War. 

The contemplated improvements _in- 
clude increased harbor facilities and con- 
struction of coal handling facilities for a 
large steam power plant. The speeding 
up of authority 
ments was in line with President 
| Hoover’s program for overcoming the 
| business depression, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Frederick H. Payne, has granted permis- 
sion to the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company to enlarge and deepen 
the lower reaches of Sauk River and the 
harbor of Port Washington, Wis., on 
the west shore of Lake Michigan, and to 
construct piers and docks and make other 
improvements im and adjacent to said 
harbor. 

The harbor improvements 


are re- 


to make the improve- | 


it for Harbor Work Paving 
000 Undertaking 


| have suitable coal handling facilities for 
|a proposed large steam power plant at 
Port Washington. 

The proposed work will afford the ad- 
vantages of providing a substantial 
structure 
{south pier, increasing commerce at the 
locality, and affording protection from 
storms other than east and northeast. 

The coal consumption of the plant, 
when completed to ultimate capacity, 
will be upwards of 700,000 tons per year 
and it is reasonable to expect a stimula- 
tion of lake traffic in general merchan- 
dise at that point. 

The community has voted in favor of 
the plan so no public hearing was deemed 
necessary. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company has already begun con- 
struction of the steam power plant, which 
will have initial generating capacity of 
80,000 kilowatts, and an ultimate capac- 
ity of 320,000 kilowatts, 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company expects to expend about 
$25,000,000 in this work and will em- 
ploy a large number of workers. 

Action of the War Department was 
expedited as this project enters into 
the President’s plans for overcoming the 


workers needing jobs, the better equipped | quested in order that the company may/econ$mic depression, 


in place of the Government | 


Provided by Rushing Hospital Program 


The Veterans’ Bureau is doing and will 
do everything possible to cooperate in 
alleviating the unemployment proble 
the Director of the Bureau, Col. George 
E. Ijams, stated orally Oct. 27. Hospital 
construction, increased personnel in the 
Bureau, and the compensation that is 
being paid out to disabled veterans, all 
will aid industry and business through- 
out the country, he said, 

Additional information furnished by 
Col. Ijams follows: 

At the presen time there is a large 
amount o macmtas construction bein 


carried on for the care of veterans, and 


this work will be considerably augmented 
during the next six months with a large 
e 


program of construction which will 


carried out in all parts of the country. | 
|That is one of the best features of the, W® h 
|hospital construction work, in that it is| be 
not only one part of the country that is; 224,955 claims filed wi 
benefited by this work, but all sections 


|are included. 


| Right now we have hospitals under 


construction that will cost a 


| within {he next six months, the 
calls for construction work on 


employ 4,500 more men. 


some time to come, 


We have no word in saying what type | 
men will be employed, as the law allows | 
us only to let the contract to the low- | 


est bidder, who in turn, hires the work 
{men. We feel, however, that those un 


‘employed will naturally be given the from month to month, 


m,|none of the hiring, we desire that vet- | 


|erans and local workmen “be given the 


8] 


| preference, 
|doing the work efficiently. While we do 


| choice, 


Another way in which the Bureau is 


helping to alleviate the unemployment 


provided they are capable of | 


|situation is that recently we have put | 


on our pay roll more. than 400 clerical 
workers, 37 doctors and 25 lawyers. All 


of these people, who were required to | 


carry on the work of the Bureau resulting 
from the passage of the veterans’ bill 


|money in circulation. Ewery one of them 


|pedite the work. 
According to our latesf figures which 


17 per cent of these 
jcated. This numbeb 


er cent of 


An estimate of the amount of money 


cireul 


those 50 per cent disab 
per mee those disabled 
eceive $24 a month, and thos - 
nently totally disabled Se eee 
month. Of those claims 
adjudicated up to Oct. 


3,802 of the second gro 
third group and 5,289 
|Manently totally disabled, 
-|ber increases the bu 


*'people will increase 


receive $40 per 
which hve been 
: 15, there we 

8,872 who were disabled , 25 per stats | 
up’ 1,416 of the 
Who are per-} 
> As this hum- | 
ying power of these | 
correspondingly | 


ast Summer, will put that much more | 


18 needed in the Bureaw in order to ex- | 


ave not released Up to this time, | 
tween July 7 and Oct, 15 there were | 
th the Bureau, and | 
have been adjudi- | 
Is e eted to in-| 
. | yrease to nearly 600,000, ew ‘Sonne 
! pproximately | becomes more familiar, the 
| $8,300,000, on which work about 3,750| those adjudicated will ‘stead 
;men are employed, These men include} 4 
|both skilled and unskilled labor, and|being put into 
rogram — = ibtained 
ospitals | disabled 25 per cent i 

|which will cost about $9,750,000 and will| ; Hionble, 
All of these | 
projects will take considerable time to 
complete and as the work is spread out 
over a short period, the result will be 
that those wishing it, will have jobs for 


y increase. | 


ation each month | 
from tlhe figures, Those | 

$12 monthly ; | 
led receive $18 | 
15 per cent | 
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ivil Service 
Commissioners to 
Meet in Chicago 


How the 
* 


By 
N. F. Harriman 


Executive Chairman, Federal 

Purchasing Board. Assistant to 

the Chief Coordinator, United 
States Government. 


Delegates From United 
States, Canada, Philippines 
And Hawaii Will Attend) 


23rd Annual Convention | 


By Charles P. Messick | 
Secretary, New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission 


The 23rd annual meeting of the Civil | 
Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada in Chicago, Oct. 29 to Nov. 
1, 1930, gives promise of being one of 
the most interesting meetings of this 
organization in recent years. The Chi- 
eago and Illinois Civil Service Commis- 
sions, together with a number of other | 
personnel agencies in and around Chi-| 
cago, will serve as hosts to the visitors 
from all parts of the United States, | 
Hawaii, the Philippine Islands and} 
Canada. i 

The Assembly was organized*in 1906 | 
for the purpose of interchanging in- | 
formation concerning civil service ad-| 
ministration and procedure among mem- | 
bers of civil service commissions and| 
their executive officers. At that time the | 
merit system was looked upon as a re- 
form measure directed against spoils-| 
men seeking to distribute public offices | 
and positions to political adherents and | 
personal favorites. There was little) 
thought of constructive personnel ad- 
ministration and much discussion relat- 
ing to poltical attacks upon the integrity 
4 the merit system and methods of | 

ighting those attacks. \ 


| 

N THE early life of the Federal Gov- 

ernment, when the executive branch 

had but few agencies and their 
fields of administrative authority and 
action were more ‘or less sharply de- 
fined, no endeavors or problems of mu- 
tual interest arose which created a 
necessity for coordination. There were 
no interdepartmental administrative 
questions of sufficient importance to 
cause the Chief Executive to set up 
any standard procedure for the trans- 
action of interdepartmental Govern- 
ment business. 

During this early period, the various 
departments and establishments op- 
erated practically independently of 
each other, within the limits of re- 
sponsibility and appropriations set by 
the Congress. Under this system di- 
verse methods were developed for han- 
dling Government business, together 
with many unnecessary restrictions 
and frequently inefficient methods in 
the procurement of materials, equip- 
ment and supplies. These varying 
practices in procurement were based 
upon sincere differences of opinion in 
many cases, in others upon prejudices, 

jealousies, notions and whims, and al- 
| most always upon the desire ef offi- . 

cials to be unfettered in their conduct 


® 


History of Assembly 


The history of the Assembly of Civil | 


acithnn £3 eres fford i of departmental business. 
service ommissions affords a mos 1n- bg s 
teresting example of the changing no-| Alexander Hamilton Made a 


tions respecting public administration in| Study of Federal Purchasing 
Alexander Hamilton, the first Secre- 


the 20th century. In those early days | Y 
- the delegates to these assemblies found | tary of the Treasury, was of the opin- 
ion that supplies for the Army should 


interest in discussing such questions as} _Army s 
“Politics and Merit,” “Political Activity,”| be purchased under the jurisdiction of 
“The Election of Civil Service Commis-| the Treasury Department and, as a re- 
sioners,” “Constitutional Guarantees,”| sult of his efforts, on May 8, 1792, 
| the Congress passed a law which re- 


and “Much Promise in Missoula.” soe Chae h £ elothi 
; | quire at purchases of clothing, pro- 
In recent years the Assembly talks| visions, general military articles, etc., 


about “The Science of Personne] Man- | 

agement,” “The Personnel Agency as an| for the War Department should be 

Integral Part of Public Administration,” | near the tae = foes 

“Classification and Compensation Prob- | nt rg ceatied the Office ae 
29 «6 ‘i -S 1 r 

lems,” “The Personnel Agency as a Con- | Purveyor of Public Services in the 


structive Factor in Good Administra- | 
o 99 66 cet ct Paar -| Treasury Department. In 1798 an act 
tion,” “Statistical Analyses of Civil Serv- | created the Oflce of. Accountant of 


ice Tests,” “The Organization of the Ad- | ° , 
ministrative Units * of a Government,”| the Navy Department, which was au- 
“The Good and the Bad in Public Per-| thorized to take over the work of the 
sonnel Systems.” and éhe like, From ai Office of the Purveyor of Public Serv- 
es . 4 | ices with authority to purchase for 


small and for the most part a timid | : ‘ 

group of civil service administrators | en Se ae => Gana 
whose principal ee eee the struggle authorized by law to do the purchasing 
to ward off legislative designs to weaken tan thea Asie 

existing laws, and to obtain sufficient) 70% “ne “Army. 

funds to keep the department function- Creation of 

ing even in a small way, the Assembly; Board of Awards 

has become a professional organization. | In the legislative, executive and ju- 


bien tare eas 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
DOES ITS PURCHASING 


Article 1 


erect ce eile 


This is the first of a series of four articles on the subject 
of governmental purchasing methods and practices. 


vision was made for the appointment 
of a joint commission of Congress 
consisting of three members ef the 
House of Representatives and three 
members of the Senate. This joint 
commission was authorized “* * * to 
inquire into the status of the laws 
organizing the executive departments, 
* * *” and is popularly known as the 
Dockery Commission for ‘the reason 
that Representative Dockery, of Mis- 
souri, was its chairman. The Dockery 
Commission made an exhaustive re- 
port, and as a result of this report, 
and on the recommendation of the 
Commission, section 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States 
was amended to create a Board of 
Awards, which was a supervisory body 
consisting of one Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, one Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior and one Assistant 
Postmaster General, and it was pro- 
vided that all contracts for the pur- 
chase of supplies should be submitted 
to the Board for approval, in order, 
as stated, “* * * to secure reasonable 
uniformity of prices and_ practice 
* * *” in the purchase of Govern- 
ment supplies. The confusing and 
costly variety of qualities and prices 
of commodities reported by the Dock- 
ery Commission was each succeeding 
year increasingly evident to the Board 
of Awards, which, however, was prac- 
tically powerless to remedy matters. 
The Board had only the privilege of 
comparing the awards made by the 
several departments, and the discre- 
tionary right to either approve the 
award or recommend that new invita- 
tions be published in an effort to ob- 
tain better prices. It had no authority 
to rescind the action of the depart- 
ments. 

Commission on Departmental 
Matters Appointed by the 
President 


In 1905 the President appointed a 
commission on departmental matters 
known later as the Keep Commission. 
This Commission was organized into 
various subcommittees to work upon 
definite portions of the investigation. 
The subcommittee on the purchase of 
supplies made a special report to the 
President indicating the lack of busi- 
nesslike methods in Federal purchas- 
ing, which was submitted by him as 
a special message to Congress on Dec. 
11, 1906. In this report a plan was 
formulated for the standardization of 
supplies, the preparation of a common 


Evolution of the Government Purchasing System | 


| 


lishment of a General Supply Com- | 


mittee. 

In 1908 the Board of Awards ad- 
dressed the heads of the different de- 
partments and establishments sug- | 
gesting the appointment of representa- 
tives to compose a General Supply 
Committee. In 1909 the Committee 
was organized, solicited bids, and, with 
the approval of the Board of Awards, 
recommended to the secretaries of the 
various’ interested departments that 
contracts signed by the Committee be 
entered into for the fiscal year 1910 | 
and issued to the departments as a 
General Schedule of Supplies. 


Establishment of General 
Supply Committee 


In May, 1909, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 1071 directing 
that all purchases of supplies by the 
departments and independent offices | 
and establishments be made under con- | 
tracts listed in the General Schedule 
of Supplies, issued by the General 
Supply Committee. In 1910 the pres- 
ent General Supply Committee was 
established by law, 


World War Shows Need of 
Coordination of Procurement 
URING the World War the diffi- 
culty of procuring military sup- 
plies emphasized the need for coordi- 
nated supervision over procurement, 
and in January, 1918, a Director of 
Purchases was appointed in the War 
Department to act under the super- 
vision of the Chief of Staff. At the 
end of the World War, however, the 
War Department practically reverted 
to its former practice of purchasing. 
The National Defense Act of June 
4, 1920, charged the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War with the supervision over 
procurement of military supplies, and 
the Quartermaster General, under that 
organization, now purchases all arti- 
cles common to two or more activities 
of the War Department. Articles 
peculiar to one service only are pur- 
chased by that service. In 1927 the 
Quartermaster General organized a 
procurement division for the bulk pur- 
chase of various provisions, stationery, 
etc. There is thus at present practi- 
cally a centralized cgntrol of pur- 
chases within the War Department, 
under the Assistant Secretary of War. 
Since 1898 the Navy Department has 
had practically complete centralization 
of purchases for the entire Navy De- 


| public during the course of each year. 


| Described as Peculiar 


Argument Is Heard in Appeal 
From Motion Picture Ruling 


Supreme Court Considers Legality of System of Distribu- 
tion, Including Standard Contract Containing 
Provision. for Settling Disputes 


The Supreme Court of the 
States undertook, on Oct. 27, the consid- 
eration and determination of the legality 
of the system of distribution, including 
the so-called “standard form contract,” | 
by which motion pictures are supplied to 
exhibitors throughout the United States, 
the system controlling about 98 per cent 
of the total exhibitions offered to the 


The court heard oral arguments in the, 
case of Paramount Famous Lasky Cor-! 
poration et al. v. United States, No. 83, 
in which this problem is involved. This 
suit, brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice, charged that the distribution ar- 
rangement and, in particular, the terms 
of the standard contract constitute a 
violation of the Federal anti-trust laws. 

By the standard contract, it was 
claimed by the Government, the distribu- | 
tors required every exhibitor to submit | 
to arbitration any dispute with a distrib- 
utor, to waive the right to a judicial de- 
termination of any such dispute, and to 
comply with any award rendered in an 
arbitration proceeding. The lower court 
upheld the Government’s contention that 
the enforcement of these provisions re- 
sulted_in restraint of trade. 


Setup of Industry 


and exhibitors. 





The court also began shortly before 
adjournment consideration of a related 
case involving credit arrangements in 
the distribution of films, and will con- 
tinue the hearing of the latter case 
on Oct. 28. 

Cornelius W. Wickersham, opening the 
argument for the motion picture inter- 


in use. 


classifications in the motion picture in- 
dustry are the producers and exhibitors. 





O 


Cicago 


United | sent by producers to distributors where | 
they are contracted for by exhibitors. | 
The industry is peculiar, he pointed out, | 
in that all of its business is done upon) 
a written contract basis. | 


The defendant producers, ten leaders in | 
the industry, it was stated, control about | 
|60 per cent of the total American pro- | 
| duction while the distribution agencies | 
control about 98 per cent. 


In 1922, he explained, following ob- | 
| jections of exhibitors to various phases | 
of the then existing system, conferences 
were held among the distributors and | 
exhibitors which resulted in a contract | 
containing the arbitration clause which | 
precludes a litigant who has agreed to| 
its terms from going into court to settle 
his differences and binds him to abide | 
| by the determinations of a film board 
| of arbitration set up for the purpose 
of settling disputes between distributors 


Following subsequent complaints from| 
the exhibitors, Mr. Wickersham said, | 
more conferences were held and the first 
standard contract was devised. 


At a conference of the producers, dis- 
tributors and exhibitors in 1927, called 
by the Federal Trade Commission, it} 
was resolved that the arbitration clause 
and the rules for enforcing it were fair | 
trade practices and in 1928 a contract | 
committee, under the supervision of the 
Commission drew up what is called the 
second standard contract, the one now 
This contract, Mr, Wickersham 
said, was approved by the Commission. 

The result of the adoption of the arbi- 
tration clauses, it was stated, disclosed 
lests, explained that the two principal|that over $11,000,000 worth of claims 
were adjudicated between 1924 and 1927, 
and approximately $6,000,000 worth in 
{After manufacture, he said, films are! 1928. In over 90 per cent of these cases 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Oct. 27 


10 a. m.—The President made a ra- 
dio address in connection with the de- 
posit of. ratifications of the London 
naval treaty in London by Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and Japan. 

10:30 a. m.—Allen T. Burns, of New 
York, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Community 
Chests and ‘Councils, called to discuss 
with the President drives being made 
by members of his organization for 
community chests in 220 cities. 

10:45 a. m—F. B. Patterson, of 
Dayton, Ohio, president of the National 
Cash Register Company, called ‘to of- 
fer the services of his organization to 
the President in connection with the 
unemployment relief program. 

11 a. m.—Representatives of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced. 

11:45 a. m.—Dr. John D. Robertson, 
chairman of the Illinois State Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety, 
called to invite the President to attend 
a meeting of that organization to be 
held at Springfield, Ill., Nov. 24. 

3:30 p..m.—Isaac F. Marcosson, 
magazine writer, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


the decisions of the arbitration boards 
are unanimous. 

The further result has been “an enor- 
mous improvement in the industry,” Mr. 
Wickersham added, since suits do not 
hold up the ordinary sequence of exhi- 
bition and awards in the vast majority 
of cases have been reasonable, due al- 
lowance being made for mistakes. 

The exhibitors are organized in 21 of 
the centers of the Film Boards of Trade 
and “are strong and active.” There is 
also a national organization of exhib- 
itors: fis 

Mr. Wickersham concluded by point- 
ing out that no evidence was adduced in 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


approaching its problems critically and| dicial appropriations bill of 1893 pro- schedule of supplies, and the estab- [Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 
scientifically, frankly acknowledging the 
defects in existing practice, insisting 
that the personnel agency must be a 
recognized part of good government 
everywhere and seeking ways and means 
for the most effective personnel manage- | 
ment and control in the government of 


the 20th century. 


Committee Reports 
Technical committee reports will be | 
received on: Cooperation with civic 
agencies, physical standards and tests. | 
the organization of the administrative : while being punished in addition to re- 
units of government, a plan for develop-, Hazards to be assumed by the con-)spection of the Government. If they’ imbursing ai canes of the property. 
ing and distributing standard tests, the | tractor relative to fluctuations in prices | fail, contrary to ordinary procedure, the; The cost of this program, the Director 
— . — pemenan comer ~ yA mo somaghe — ” — | Government will stand the loss and the| stated, would be returned to the tax 
its staff, the function o e department | de anyon project ap : 5 5 = : ‘ _|payers many times over in reduce 
in administering an effective personnel | compared with the hazards which will be | eer OE Se gene ae Sa vet | prison incarceration by the offender sup- 
system, the financial needs of the per-| assumed by the United States under the | struction. g ; , | porting his family himself and in resti- 
sonnel agency, the factors and standards | contemplated plan for the development,| A mosaic map of an extensive area in| tution to the owner of the damaged or 
to be used in evaluating the work of a/ in the opinion of the project’s construc- the vicinity of the dam site as well as| stolen property. 
public personnel agency. |tion engineer, Walker R. Young. ee penne aoe been om The probation program was mapped 
It is expected that interestin ‘o-. The contractors’ greatest hazard ap-| Which gives the contractor complete in-| out by Director Brandon, Mrs. George 
Siancenaiie resulting: San seek of pears to be in fluctuations of the price | formation relative to the character’ of) Thomas Palmer, State Probation Officer, 
study will be made on a number of these|of labor, he said in a communication | the country in which the work is to be| and various individuals and organiza- 
subjects. |just received by the Commissioner of |Performed, and provides maps from | tions interested in the subject, including 
Reclamation, Dr. Elwood Mead. Mr.| Which he can accurately estimate quan-| the Judicial Advisory Council, the Child 
ee E si ' Young pointed out, however, that the | tities and on which he can lay out/ Welfare Commission, headed by Henry 
Administration of Radio | position of the Associated General Con-| iS Plant. P. Chandler, county and circuit judges, 


Commission Is Criticized ‘tots that there should be a determi-| Mosaic Maps Will Give the Probeden: Uficers’ Association, ‘and 


|nation of some basis for competitive | 7. snactors Full Data others. 


bidding on the project, and a form of 
charged against the Federal Radio Com- | Contract resulting neither in excess cost} Hydrographic data over a period of a 


mission by two former officials of the | to the United States nor I EXCESS profits |great many years has been assembled 
agency—Bethuel M. Webster Jr. and|° risk to the contractors is well taken. 

Paul M. Segal—in a brief filed Oct. 27; The contractors’ organization passed 
in the Court of Appeals of the District of |@ Tesolution at a board meeting re- 
Columbia. a Rye, N. Y., vag pd eg 

a aati ; con, tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, | 

Mr. Webster and Mr. Segal, who were |to take up with the Comptroller Gen- | 
former general counsel and assistant | . : 

: “ti 2 {eral the matter of a basis for competi- 
general counsel, respectively, of the Com-| tive bidding and a contract form “to | 
mission, contend in a brief in support} the end that this great project can most | 
of the appeal of Station WGBS, New suceessfully be per- 
York, from a series of actions of the : ee » 
Commission, that the Commission’s ac- | 
tion in this case “is a mere travesty of 
justice.” It asks the court to reverse 
the Commission’s action denying WGBS | 
the right to operate full time on the 600 | 
kilocycle channel, which it now is using 
under a wr order issued by the court, 
and formerly used under experimental 
authority of the Commission. 

Supporting its charges of “administra- 
tive lawlessness,” the brief states that it 
has been possible for the Commission 
sto act so irresponsibly and capriciously 


Restitution of Property 
By Criminals Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cers would be to arrange restitution of 
| the value of stolen or damaged property 
| by a convicted person. The best punish- 
| ment is restitution, Mr. Brandon de- 
;clared, and under this plan the person 
| would be able to provide for his family 


‘Hazards Assumed in Boulder Canyon. 
Projects Are Described by Engineer | 


Construction Specialist Asserts Government Must Face 
Fluctuations in Price 


Liberty Limited 


™ Golden Arrow 


and SEVEN other 
convenient trains 


4 


i cai, ; Sate: ae ° * oye 
Administrative lawlessness” is | Air Ministry Prohibits 

from which he can obtain information Be | Night Flying Over Paris 
garding the probable discharge of the 
river and, therefore, the’ works that will 
be necessary for the protection of his 
plant. A gaging station has been estab- 
lished in Grand Canyon, 


Luxurious New Equipment 
for the 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED ~ 
(to New York) 


N your next trip to Chicago take your 
choice of the Pennsylvania fleet of 
nine trains daily. 


' A decree forbidding night flying over 
| Paris, between one hour after sunset and 
|one hour before sunrise, has been pub- 
ae eerie to | ee by the Ministry of Air, according 
warn him of any impending danger | *® 2 report received in the Department 
from up river. | of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 

Foundati a |W. L. Finger, Paris, France. 

oundation conditions have been thor- This step was taken on the recommen- 
oughly developed at the damsite by ex-| dation of the chief of the service of air 
tensive diamond drill operations, As a security, who considers. that sufficient 
result, the depth to bed rock and the technical, commercial or touristic ad- 
character of material to be excavated | vantages are not derived from night 
mation, cited the large cost of the proj- | are accurately known, | ying over the city to com sate for 

) pensate for 
got and he, umber of eqn peated for | The Government will assume the ro; | the risks involved 
wil be: mose diet to forecane with | SPaUMPMLY oo ecloting, the and and| sewed by Department of Commerce, 
re Sones ee oe ee es that direction. i ; | able by the Government, including public 

‘ | A construction railroad and highway | utilities at specified rates. 

Steps Toward Reducing |to the damsite will be furnished by the| - The resolution set forth no construc- 
H. d C | Government in advance of the beginning | tive ideas for bettering the position of 
, Hazards to Contractors of operations and, in addition, the Gov-| the contractors. If it is desired to do 

Uncertainties in estimating the cost of | ernment will supply electric energy at; work on a cost basis, there appears to be 
Bhat licensees and applicants live in an construction, the resolution said, neces- | the damsite at specified rates, thus elim-|no good reason why it should not be 
atmosphere of uncertainty as to the na- | sarily require the prudent contractor to inating any uncertainties to be assumed _done by “Government force” account. A 
ture of the rights they enjoy, and, appa- | Tesolve all douibt in his favor in com- < Sg contractor in the preliminary | cost plus basis would be incompatible 
rently, it is possible for 7 coat puting and submitting his bid. |; work, — oe 7 ae 
to my with ee oe The resolution, it was explained orally Townsite facilities will be made avail- | 
duct which is less rigid than that pro-|@t, the Bureau, was referred to field 
vided for private agencies.” offices for a reaction, and it now appears 

that the matter is one for administrative 
; action and that it will not be necessary 
to refer it to the Comptroller General. | 

Further information from Mr. Young’s 

communication to the Commissioner fol- 
lows: 

The Bureau has already taken a num- 
| ber of steps toward reducing to a min- | 
imum the hazards which must Be as-/ 
tr I sumed by the contractor. For example: 
commodities, where the understanding; A conscientious effort has been made, | 
exists between the parties that no de-/|at considerable expense to the Govern- 


liveries are to be made but the purchases | ment, t surat d detailed i | i i i : 
and sales are to be adjusted by the mere | formation for. a napective va'| Conmptications wae taken Oct. of oith | onsest ever established for regular com. 


] 1 ] prospective bidders’) communications was taken Oct. 27 with : : rae 
settlement of differences in price, fall | and mom : _ | . 7 . _— . mercial telephony. It consists principally 
contractors’ benefit, as well as for|the inauguration of regular commercial Pye aie links, one from England 


within the meaning of section 130 of the the Bureau’s use. Tne “unknowns” have | telephone service between the United : 
criminal code and are void. been reduced as much as is humanly | States and Australia, it was stated orally | © Australia and the other across the 
_ “In order to constitute such transac- | possible. Oct. 27 by G. Stanley Shoup, Chief of the | Atlantic, With the wire lines involved 
tions gambling, both parties must intend| All materials which will become a| Communications Section Department of | connecting the circuit between New 
or understand that settlement shall be | part of the finished structures will be | Commerce , | York and Sydney, Australia, the length 
had, not by receipt or delivery of such The. United States is now connected | * reported to be over 14,000 miles. 
commodity, but by payment only of the | with approximately 88 per cent of the|,. The last big addition to our interna- 
differences in price. The intent to de-| materials. telephones of the world, Australia being | tional telephone service was a 5,300- 
liver or receive delivery is thus vital in| According to the contemplated plan,|the twenty-ninth country added to our | Mile link to South America in April of 
determining whether the transaction is|the uncertainties of construction will be| list of international telephonic communi- | this year. This brought an additional 
legal or illegal. |reduced to the absolute minimum. All| cations, he said. Great Britain has been | 275,000 telephones in Argentina, Chile 
One may lawfully sell goods or stocks | hazards in connection with diverting the| connected with Australia since Apr, 30,| and Uruguay in connection with ours, 
for future delivery, even though he has| river will be assumed by the United} 1930, and since that time this connection |The Australian link adds about 500,000 
none in his possession, if he intends and|States. The diversion tunnels will be| has been extended to additional European | telephones serving a population of 5,- 
agrees to deliver them at the appointed | of large capacity, in fact, very much} countries. | 500,000 people to the total connected to 
time. But purchases made with the in- | larger in proportion than are usually! Mr. Shoup also furnished the follow-| the United States system, according to 
tent to settle by payment the difference | provided in construction of dams. The| ing information: ‘the reports. This service, it seems, will 
between the contract and the market | diversion works will be constructed ac-| Reports received by the Communica-|also be available to the principal cities 
Price at a certain time fall within the | cording to designs furnished by the Gov- | tions Section are to the effect that the | of Mexico and Cuba as well as the United 
statute against gambling. ernment, and will be built under the in-| circuit employed in this connection be- | States, : 


= 


Leave when you choose. . . arrive in 
Chicago at the most convenient hour—the 
flexible Pennsylvania schedule meets busi- 
ness and social plans to perfection. 


economically and 
formed.” 

The resolution, according to a copy 
|made available at the Bureau of Recla- 


NOWN for many years as one 
of the world’s most famous 
trains, the Congressional Limited 


ciieniiiihe Oetsil Randiitatn teenies If it is not convenient to leave in the 


middle of the afternoon on the famous 
Liberty Limited, take The Golden Arrow. 
Leaving after business hours it still reaches 
Chicago at noon the following day. Or se- 
lect any one of the seven other Chicago 
trains scheduled at convenient hours. 


Luxurious new equipment has 
been designed for its exclusive use. 
This equipment includes remark- 
ably comfortable new drawing- 
room parlor cars, buffet-lounge 
cars beautifully decorated in light 
green and cream, and an entirely 
new kind of observation car as 
comfortable as your own living 
room, 


Each travels over one of the smoothest 
roadbeds in America. Each offers luxuri- 
ous equipment, courteous service. Each 
has the famous Pennsylvania dining-car 
service. 


[Continued on Page 12,Column 3.] 
Try the Congressional Limited 
on your next trip to New York. 
Leaves Washington at 4:25 P. M. 
—leaves Baltimore at 5:17 P. M.— 
arrives New York at 8:50 P. M. 


Commercial Telephone Service Begun 
Between This Country and Australia 


Illinois Ruling Is Given 


: To St. Louis the Pennsylvania offers six 
On Grain Futures Sales 


trains daily, led by The American and the 
“Spirit of St. Louis.”’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
recovery could not be had on the notes. 

In its opinion the court said: 
“All transactions in grain or other 


Connection Described as Longest Ever Established for 
Regular Teleph 
atid teat canto SWIFT LUXURIOUS FLYERS 
to Chicago : to St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 


Leaves Washington Leaves Washington 
Arrives Chicago Arrives St. Louis 


THE GOLDEN ARROW THE AMERICAN 


Leaves Washington Leaves Washington... 
Arrives Chicago Arrives St< Louis 


Alan B. Smith, General Passenger Agent, 613-14th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., operating with the Pennsylvania Railroad, provides swift, up-to-date 
rail-air service from coast to coast and between intermediate points at fares comparable to rail-Pullman feres. 


One of the biggest steps towards the, tween the United States is by far the 


12.30 P.M. 


furnished by the Government, eliminat- } 


ing uncertainties regarding cost of these csceee One PM. 


seocce. 4.05 P.M. 
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‘te iuite Pioneer F urther Reduction of Navies 


‘ | 
Astronomer Sent | 
To Chile by Navy | Pfesident Hoover, 


Congress Authorized Gift of, 
Bust of Lieut. Gilliss, W ho! Fionn for tor limitation on melee. 
ition of armament were made Oct. 27 by) 

Was Founder of Naval, President Hoover, Premier MacDonald) 
Observatory | of Great Britain and Premier Hama-| 


guchi of Japan in addresses in connec- | 
tion with the deposit of ratifications of 


A bronzé bust of the late Lieut. James |the London Naval Treaty. 
M. Gilliss, pioneer astronomer of the; The addresses were broadcast through- | 
Navy, has been: forwarded by the Sec-|out the world. The full text of the ad-| 
retary of the Navy, Charles Francis| dresses as made public by the State | 
Adams, for presentation to the Chilean; Department follow: | 
National Observatory, the Department; President Hoover’s address follows i 
of the Navy announced in a statement | fui] text: 

Oct. 27. The bust is presented pursuant | “Today the 
to an act of Congress of last June. | Britain, Japan and_ the United States 

The statement follows in full text: | have deposited the instruments of rati- 

The Secretary of the Navy has for-| fication to the London Naval Treaty, 
warded to the Ambassador Extraordi-|Prime Minister MacDonald and Premier 
nary and the Minister Plenipotentiary at|Hamaguchi are joining with me in| 
Santiago, Chile, a bronze. bust of the/|speaking to you to mark the significance 
late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, U. S.|of this realization of further advance- 
Navy. Mrs. Louise Kidder Sparrow, of | ment in the world’s hopes of a practical 
Hyannis, Mass., was the designer of the | limitation of naval armament. 
bust. “The task begun 18 months ago for 


‘ 9 s ithe limitation of all types of naval ves- | 
prmerens on June 2, TUS, geesed ’nisels thus draws to a close. The naval, 


act providing an appropriation to pro- O 

cure for presentation to the Chilean na-|POwers have bridged obstacles ont 

tional observatory, through the Secre-| achieved an understanding to  relle 

tary of the Navy, in the name of the | their, peoples * excessive naval ee 
; in ch cia | “Three of these powers comma 

United States Naval Observatory, a} he greater part of fhe world’s aia 


bronze bust of the late Lt. Gilliss, whose | t es 
memory is revered by officials of Chile | forces have turned away from rivalry in 
as the “father of astronomy.” armaments, and disproportionate growth 


lof theiy navies is now prevented by an 
Started First Observatory 


Governments of Great) 


Premier MacDonald 
Hamaguchi Speak Over Radio in Connection With 
Deposit of Ratifications at London 


| civilization. 


and Premier 


made the success of the London Confer- 
ence possible? I trust that these expec- 
tations for the future will not be be- 
trayed. 

“The Treaty of London has opened a 
new chapter 2 the history of human 

e 
escaped from what I may call the 
‘pioneer’ stage, in which every nation’s 
hand is actually or potentially against 
every other. 


which every one is united to suppress 
intrusions 
sphere. 

“A momentous step forward on the 
road of international peace and friend- 
ship’has now been taken. Let it prove 
a prelude to still greater triumphs for 
that lofty cause.” 

Mr. MacDonald’s Address 

The address of the premier of Great 
Britain, J. Ramsay MacDonald, follows 
in full text: 


It is with perfect satisfaction that I) 


now add from London a few words to 
those already spoken by Premier Hama- 
guchi in Tokyo and President Hoover in 


| Washington on this very wonderful oc- 


casion. This morning I attended the dig- 
nified little ceremony of the deposit of 
ratifications of the London naval treaty. 
It took place in the room which I de- 
scribed very recently when I told you 
over the wireless about the opening of 
the imperial conference, 


have once for allj 


We have entered on the! 
n|sane and friendly ‘settlement’ stage, in! 


by any one on another’s| 


be deposited today, but the delay is not 
expected to be more than a few weeks 
at the outside and at the end of that 
time the treaty will come into force as 
between the powers which have rati- 
fied it. 


bassadors of the 
Japan, the prime ministers of the Domin- 
ions and the High Commissioner for | 
jIndia, and the ambassadors of France! three principal naval powers will put into 
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Maine’s Modern 


g 


The Staie of Maine has built the modern poultry plant 
shown above as a step in development of improved 
poultry breeds and increased egg yields, according to 
information made available on behalf of the State 


ee 


greeted each other and the work was|for the period named, and we fondly hope | the Commission to deny the request. H 
done. We were only a portion of an hour | for all time, the evils of naval rivalry|said that the applicant is not a radio 
at it.. Although the ceremony was short | have been eliminated between them. We|engineer nor a wireless operator, and 
and simple it represented the culmina- | — passed angen milestone in the! that he was “just trying to see if I can’t 
tion of the second successful effort in long way to peace and security. 
naval disarmament. The first was taken 
se wate eh elaee “aeea “ey ae Se BL eee, at 
et parties to that section 0 e treaty 

limitation and regulation of their capital which limis naval strengh. : 
- and —, Rented Can ane most earnest hope that the negotiations 
h at was ° oe eginning by Se ich’ which have recently been proceeding be- 
the name of Mr. Hughes, then the Secre-| tween France and Italy to enable them 
fT ¥ = aie United States will/to come into this part of the treaty may 
oreve Ss: cl. 
Now, for the first time in history, the| Some way for removing difficulties must 


wealth of Nations, of the United States | 
of America, and of his majesty, the em- 
peror of Japan. Owing to a purely tech- 
nical difficulty the king’s ratification in 
respect of the Irish Free State could not 


Around the table were ranged the am- 
United States and 


Plant for Study of Poultry 


Department of Agriculture. The building will provide 
facilities for systematic observation of poultry en- 
tered under competitive conditions. The plant has a 
capacity of 1,300 chickens. 


The treaty was\also signed by France 


It is my 


before long reach a_ successful issue. 


be found. Ultimate failure is to me un- 


Aurnorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herern, Berna 
PustisHeD WitHouT Comment BY ‘THE Unitep States [DAILY 


Denial of Radio 
Rights to Mere 
Novices Urged 


‘Federal Commission’s Chief 
Examiner Says Unquali- 
fied Amateurs Should Not 
Get Test Permits 


Use of the experimental radio chan- 
nels “merely as a hobby” by those who 
are not technically qualified, should not 
| be permitted by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, it is recommended by the Com- 
mission’s Chief Examiner, Ellis A. Yost, 
|in a report to the Commission on Oct. 27, 
Submitting his recommendation, after 
| hearing before him on the application of 
| Jesse P. Lutz, of Southampton, N. Y., 
|for assignment to two short wave chan- 
nels to determine the practicability of 
|short wave apparatus, Mr. Yost — 

e 





| work out something,” in his radio ex- 
periments. 

In his report (Examiner’s Keport No, _ 
10), Mr. Yost concludes that the applig 
cant is not a radio engineer or a li- 
lcensed amateur operator and that the 
experience and qualifications of Mr. Lutz 
do not warrant the belief that any con- 
tribution would be made to the radio art 
|py the granting of his applications. 

' The Commission, in regular session, 
will take action on the application, but 


|arrangement founded in common sense. 
icking observatory in the United States Seer Sey i i i 4 taly sat side by side at the foot.! operation a system of limitation and re- 
working observatory in the United States The ratifications deposited were those |and Italy sat side by si p y . 


Se Se a : coal |, Enis relinquishment of/ competitive of his majesty the king, in respect of |The instruments were all declared to be} duction which will apply to all parts o. 
wae te — ee ot oo building among the three great naval the members of the British Common-' in order, each affixed his signature, we! their respective fleets up to 1936. Thus 
astronomical work. arene ©} powers with its consequent contribution : anti 


thinkable, for world hopes for the prog- | ee ales [Saf mee the 
( 


examiner’s report. 


-first volume of observations and pre-/¢, the security of the world is the great- | 


pared the first catalogue of stars and | 
planets compiled in the United States. 

Lt. Gilliss was born in Georgetown, 
Distirct of Columbia, Sept. 6, 1811. He 
entered the United States Navy as a mid- 
shipman at the age of 15 and served on 
the U. S. S. “Delaware,” ship-of-the-line, 
the “Concord” and the “Java” until 1831 
when he was promoted to the rank of 
passed midshipman. He spent a year at 
the University of Virginia and later 
studied in Paris. In 1837, he succeeded 
Lt. Charles Wilkes, who was organizing 
his expedition to the Antarctic, in charge 
of the Depot of Charts and Instruments 
then located in Washington, D. C., on a 
site about 1,000 feet north of the Capitol. 

In 1842, a bill was passed by Congress 
authorizing the establishment of an as-| 
tronomical observatory and Lt. Gilliss | 
prepared the plans for the building and 
arranged for the instruments. The site 
of the new building, the Naval Observa- 
tovy, was on Braddock Hill, where the 
Wshington, D. C., Naval Hospital is 
now located, 23d and 25th streets be- 
tween E Street and Potomac Park, N. W. 

New Observation Method 

Lieut. Gilliss’ connection with astro- 
nomical observations, covering the period 
from 1838 to 1842, brought him in con- | 
tact with Dr. Gerling, of Marburg Uni- 
versity. Dr. Gerling proposed a new! 
method of deducting the solar parallax! 
from observations of Venus taken from 
points as far apart as possible in oppo- 
site hemispheres, but nearly on the same 
meridian. 

These requisite physical conditions 
suggested to Lieut. Gilliss that the ob- 
vious place for the other observatory was 
in Chile. Lieut. Gillis’s’ efforts finally 
brought authorization for funds from 
Congress, the project awakening world- 
wide interest, and he was assisted in his 
plans and assembling of equipment by 
some of the most prominent scientists of 
the day. 

Upon the completion of the new ob- 
servatory in Washington, Lieut. Giiliss 
was assigned to duty on the coast survey 
in reducing for its use the entire series 
of moon-cuiminations previously ob- 
served and published by him. From 
November, 1848, to 1852, he was engaged 
in making observations for the deter- 
mination of the solar parallax. 

His Work in Chile 

In August of 1849 he sailed for Val- 
paraiso at the head of a scientific expedi- 
tion. He located at Santiago, Chile, 
where he found atmospheric conditions, 
the necessary physical comforts and 
availability of repair facilities ideal. The 
Chilean Government rendered every as- 
sistance to Lieut. Gilliss. There he 
completed a series of observations of 
great value. He likewise accumulated 
a vast amount of information concern- 
ing earthquakes and other subjects, 

When Lieut. Gilliss’ work was finished, 
the interest he had awakened in astron- 
omy did not flag. Chileans desired to 
found a National Observatory. The ob- 
servatory which Lieut. Gilliss had estab- 
lished was turned over to Chile as the 
Chilean National, hence the Chileans’ 
affectionate reference to the late Lieut. 
Gilliss as “the father of astronomy in 
Chile.” 

He visited Peru in 1858 to observe the 
total eclipse of the sun and in 1860 
observed a total eclipse of the sun in 
the Washington Territory. In 1861, he 
Was assigned to take charge of the 
Washington Naval Observatory. He died 
in Washington, D. C., in February, 1865. 


Growers of Evergreens 


To Be Aided by State 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
down on their outdoor displays as Massa- 
chusetts storemen have been urged to do, 
he said. 

According ,te Mr. Foster, evergreen 
and laurel, “properly selected and prop- 
erly picked,” ought to be a valuable and 
perennial New Hampshire crop. The 
State’s supply of holiday greens does 
not seem to be decreasing, Mr. Foster 
said, but forestry officials have noted a 
public tendency to steal evergreen and 
shrubs from roadsides, from State reser- 
vations, and from farmlands adjacent to 
the highway. 

The influence of the Department will 
se "sed this year to further strict police 
prosecution of Christmas tree and ever 
green thieves, Mr. Foster said. 


New Sasland Has Lowest 
Rate of Infant Deaths 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
States in the United States belong in 
this same unenviable class regarding in- 
fant mortality. 

Commenting on the success of New 
Zealand in saving the lives of babies, 
Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, said it is generally agreed 
that the concentrated work of the Royal 
New Zealand Society for the Health of 
Mothers and Babies, for more than 20 
years has been largely responsible for 
this decline. All New Zealand has united 
under its leadership in a progressive 
attack on the causes of infant deaths. 


P 


est significance of this treaty. If the 
limitations now established can be main- 
tained we may look forward with assur- 
ance to the fact that future conferences 
will find it easier to bring about further 
steps in reduction. 

“It is the fervent prayer of right- 
thinking men and women of this gen- 
eration that the international confidence 
which has been so patiently and single- 
mindedly achieved may endure so that 
the agreements which have been reached 
may live and be extended. Never again 
must a race in naval armaments be al- 
lowed to develop. 

“France and Italy are not as yet full 
partners in the London Treaty. They 
have been making active efforts within 
the last few months to arrive at a com- 
plete understanding. The people of Great 
Britain, Japan and the United States, 
and indeed the peoples of the whole 
world, have watched those efforts and 
confidently hope that patience and good- 
will may yet lead to a solution. 

Felicitations Extended 

“The sessions of the five powers at 
London have served to strengthen mutual 
trust and confidence among them and 
they give me assurance that the hopes 
of the world will not be disappointed. 

“It is a pleasure to felicitate the 
peoples of Great Britain and Japan, and 
the people of this country, upon the con- 
clusion of a sound and reasonable agree- 
ment between them, fair to all and dan- 
gerous to none, Which has been accepted 
by each natjon os) atoning adequate 
protection and which substitutes fer 
suspicion and competition mutual trust, 
good will and confidence. Let this day 
fill us with thanks and inspire us to go 
forward with the courage of hope.” 

Premier Hamaguchi’s Address 

The address of Premier Hamaguchi 
of Japan follows in full text: 

“The memorable conference which was 
held in 1921 and 1922 at Washington 
failed to give a complete measure of re- 
lief to a war-weary world. A totally un- 
expected competition set in among naval 
architects in the production of numerous 
and very formidable cruisers. These ves- | 
sels were so heavily armed, so swift and | 
so well protected as to constituted a 
factor of extreme importance in any} 
comparison of fleets. 

“It was some time before the exist- 
ence of the problem, and its dangers and 
difficulties became apparent. Various ef- 
torts were made towards its solution, 
but they seemed to lead to no result, and 
the leading naval powers were rapidly 
drifting towards an impasse, with the 
prospect before them of a renewal of 
the wasteful competition and crushing 
expenditure which had been temporarily 
arrested at Washington. 

Moral Influence of Treaty 

“This dangerous possibility was} 
averted at London. The assiduous labors 
exerted in 1927 at Geneva were not 
without fruit, but paved the way for a 
welcome measure of disarmament. An 
understanding was reached between 
Japan, the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and the United States to put an 
end to competitive building in all cate- 
gories of auxiliary combatant vessels. 

“Nor is that tripartite agreement re- 
lating to auxiliary craft the only out- 
standing feature of the work of the 
London conference. A treaty embodying 
further provisions, designed to reinforce 
the limitation of naval armaments laid 


,down in the Washington treaty and to 


regulate the activity of submarines in 
conformity with the dictates of human- 
ity, was elaborated and signed by the 
five principal naval powers committed 
to one and the same noble end. 

“T feel it a great privilege to have 
contributed, so far as in me lay, to this 
happy result. The new treaty is bound 
to exercise an immense moral influence 
on the growing consciousness of man- 
kind. It is a striking demonstration of 
mutual confidence and good will among 
the nations, and I congratulate the peo- 
ple of all the participating countries on 
such a signal achievement. I know that 
nothing is nearer the heart of every 
thinking Japanese than to enjoy security 
and to live in peace with the rest gf the 
world. 

Outlawry of War 


“One cannot but feel that the moment 
is favorable for a widegextension of the 
policy of disarmament ®mbodied in this 
treaty. Now that the pact of Paris ini- 
tiated by Mr. Briand and Mr. Kellogg 
has definitely outlawed war, it is clear 
that any breach of that solemn engage- 
ment must rally the whole world against 
the aggressor. 

Whether other powers come forward 
to offer active help or not, it is hardly 
conceivable that they would allow the 
pledge-breaker to interfere with their 
trade and to enjoy the other privileges 
of lawful belligerent. But, apart from 
calculations of mutual aid in time of 
war, may we not believe that a more 
generous and neighborly spirit is fast 
replacing the jealousies and suspicions 
of the past? f 

“Shall we not confidently hope that 
the deliberations of the Preparatory 
Committee on Disarmament of the 
League of Nations, which is to meet 
this coming month, will be conducted in 
‘the same genial atmosphere that alone 
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Five-mile, double-track system 
at Buenos Aires financed and 
built by American companies 


UNITED ENGINEERS 
& ConstTrRucTors INC. 


combining 


Day & Zimmermann 
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Engineering & Construction Co, 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co., Inc, 
The U. G. L. Contracting Co. 
Public Service Production Co, 
United Engineers & Constructors 


(Canada) Ltd. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Company 
of Argentina, Inc. 


Dwight P. Robinson & Company 
of Brazil, Inc. 
VWYVY 
Design and Construct 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM POWER STATIONS 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


RAILROAD WORK 
GAS PLANTS 


Build 


APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 


OFFICE AND MONUMENTAL 
BUILDINGS 


Aires—the first modern high-speed 
system in South America — was placed 
in operation October 18th by the 
Ferrocartil Terminal Central de Buenos 


Aires. 


American bankers financed the proj- 
ect; American engineers designed, built 
and equipped it—complete and ready 


to operate. 


Construction, involving both open 
cut and tunnel work, was completed 
in 21 months—a speed record for large 


Three thou- 


undertakings anywhere. 


ferent languages represented — an indi- 


cation of the administrative problem. 


Through our organizations in Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro we are pre- 
pared to execute engineering and con- 
struction assignments of any character 


in any part of South America. 


Our services are equally available for 
work anywhere in this country, Canada 
and Europe —industrial plants, steam 
and hydro-electric power developments, 
transportation systems, monumental 


buildings. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 


MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


NEWARK CHICAGO 


BUENOS AIRES 


IN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


VESTED 
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AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB PRESENTED HeEReIN, BEING 


PuBLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


ariff Commission 
To Begin Hearing 
- On Straw Hats 


Evidence Will Be Taken Oct, 
28 Under Flexible Provi- 
sions of New Law; Other 
Hearings Fixed 


The first of the hearings scheduled to 
be held before the United States Tariff 
Commission in connection with investiga- 
tions recently instituted under the flex- 
ible provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
will be held Oct. 28, according to an oral 
statement by John F. Bethune, secretary 





of the Commission, Oct. 27. 

Straw hats will be the subject of the 
first hearing, he said, and others already 
scheduled will take the time of the Com- 
mission until the latter part of Novem- 
ber, he said. 

All of the subjects scheduled for hear- 
ing are investigations under the flexible 
tariff provision of the act, the secretary 
explained, except that dealing with crude 
petroleum which is mandatory because 
of a special act of Congress during the 
last session. This latter hearing will be 
held Oct. 31, he said. 

@® Mr. Bethune said he does not know 
how much time will be allowed for 
each hearing, but pointed out that ac- 

"cording to the prepared schedule one 
day is all the time the Commission has 
allowed for a number of them. He said 
it is possible, however, that if the in- 
terested parties can show adequate cause 
why they can not present all their tes- 
timony in a single day, the Commission 

sight grant more time. 

4 The dates and subjects of the hearings 
of which he Commission has_ given 
notice are as follows: Oct. 28, straw 
hats; Oct. 30, pig iron; Nov. 5, woven 
wire fencing and wire netting; Nov. 6, 
ultramarine blue; Nov. 7, smokers’ arti- 
cles; Nov. 11, pigskin leather; Nov. 12, 
maple sugar and maple sirup; Nov. 13, 
wood flour; Nov. 14, wool felt hats; Nov. 
18, wool flour coverings; Nov. 19, fur- 
niture of wood. By the special act, crude 
petroleum, Oct. 31. 


Weather Hazard Is Rasis 
Of Plea for Radio Station 


Heavy snows which block roads and 
interfere with wire communication, make 
urgent the location of a radio broadcast- 
ing station at Marquette, Mich., the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission was told Oct. 27 
by witnesses representing the Chamber 

@0f Commerce of that city which proposes 
the location of a new station there. 

With all telegraph and telephone wires 
of the “overhead” type, communication is 
greatly interfered with during the rigor- 
ous Winters in the northern Great Lakes 
territory, the Commission was _ told. 
Frank D. Scott, counsel for the applicant 
interests, explained before Commission 
Examiner Ellis A. Yost that the station 
would be employed in transmitting 
weather information and used generally 
as a “municipal station.” The applica- 
tion is for assignment to the 1,310-kilo- 
cycle channel with 100 watts and un- 
limited time. 

The Commission also heard arguments 
in favor of the “public interest” opera- 
tion of Station KGBZ, York, Nebr., op- 
erated by Dr. George R. Miller.. The 
station was cited for hearing by the 
Commission for alleged operation with 
excessive power and for changing its 
equipment without Commission  au- 
thority. : 


® Further Naval Reduction 


Asked at Treaty Ceremony 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
ress of disarmament are focused on these 
efforts and the good wishes of all of us 
must go out to those who are responsible 
for these difficult negotiations. 

What a happy day for the world will 
be the day of that agreement! What a 
vast addition to national security wiil 
then be made! How high will the value 
of peace efforts then rise! What great 
issues for good or ill are at this moment 
in the keeping of those two friends of 
ours. 

Those who read that part of the. Lon- 
don Naval Treaty which settles the ratios 
between the United States, Japan and 
ourselves up to 1936 may think this a 
fairly simple matter, but in reality the 
success of today was preceded by years 
of abortive negotiation and conference, 
and by the emergence of problems which 
at one time looked well nigh insoluble. 
The way of the peacemaker, and not only 
of the transgressor is verily hard. 

During all those years there were nat- 
urally feelings of irritation.in the coun- 
tries concerned and behind all lurked the 
vision of that mountain tide of arma- 
ments which has so often in the past 
proved the current running down to war. 
Unless we—and by that I mean every 
naval power in the world—manage to 
stop this now, history will inevitably re- 
peat itself. 

Perhaps there is no better way of esti- 
mating the gravity of the dangers and 
difficulties which we have escaped than 
by recognizing the enormous benefit to 
the relations between the three powers 
which has become apparent since the 
signature of the treaty. I make bold 
to state that at no time in their history 

ave the relations between the govern- 

ments of the United States and Japan 
and the governments of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations been closer or 
more cordial than they have been since 
the signature of this treaty; and what 
is true of the governments is true of 
the people and will become increasingly 
so as time goes on and the essential 
fairness and value of the treaty is un- 
derstood by an ever-increasing circle. 
These treaties will fail unless they meet 
with a show of ever-increasing confi- 
dence and friendship. 

Of course, the treaty has been attacked 
in this country as in the United States 
and Japan, but an interesting compari- 
son has been made of the arguments 
used by the protagonists of this cam- 
paign in each of the three countries, and 
they have been found to cancel them- 
selves out almost completely. In other 
words, each group of critics has consid- 
ered the treaty unfair to its own country 
for reasons which, when tabulated, have 
been found to be almost identical as re- 
gards each. That only shows the ef- 
fectiveness of the treaty. 

The friendly relationship and collabo- 
ration between our countries which is 
directly attributable to this treaty should 
surely be a great source of encourage- 
ment to those who are now endeavoring 
to reach agreement amongst themselves 
was afterwards with us. However pain- 
ful may be the process of nogotiation, 
success has the effect of smoothing away 
dreaded international difficulties in an 
almost magical way, and surely some 
slight sacrifice of claims hitherto con- 
sidered important is worth while with 
such a glorious goal in view. 


Speed Limits for Buses 
-Are Fixed by Indiana) 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Oct, 27. 

A speed limit of 40 miles an hour for 
motor buses on Indiana highways has 
been prescribed in new rules issued by 
the Public Service Commission. 

The rules state that speed in excess 
of 40 miles an hour “shall be regarded 
by the Commission as prima facie evi- 
dence of a speed greater than is reason- 
able and proper.” 

It is further provided that the speed 





of buses shall be limited to 20 miles an 
hour in the closely built up business dis- 
tricts and 30 in residential districts. 


Philippines to Establish 


20 New Radio Stations, 
| 


Twenty new Philippine radio. stations 
will be established within the near fu- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1930 


according to a report received in the|has been begun by the Division of Pub-| than that up to September, it was said. 


Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Clarence P, Harper, Man- 
ila, Philippine Islands, 

Materials for the construction of these 
new stations are reported to have been 
already ordered in the United States. 
The apparatus ordered from the United 
States will cost the Bureau about $3,500 


lic Health Engineering and Sanitation 
of the State Send of Health, it was 
recently announced by the Board. 

The survey is being made as a prelimi- 
nary step to enforcing the State Board 
of Health regulations governing bottled 
water supplies, and additional informa- 
tion is being secured relative to chemi- 


The statement follows in full text: 

A tentative estimate of the Alaska 
salmon pack for the 1930 season to Aug. 
31 has been made by the Bureau’s Seat- 
tle office in cooperation with the Asso- 
| ciation of Pacific Fisheries. The total 
ito. that date was 4,830,500 cases, as 
|eompared with 5,200,800 cases in 1929 


each. These stations will be established|c@l constituents of the waters, amount/to Aug. 31 and 5,370,159 cases for the 


at isolated points in the Islands where | 
the people now have no means of com- 
munication, 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Missouri Planning Study 
Of Bottled Water Methods' 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct, 27. 


A comprehensive survey of all bottled! 
water supplies in the State, which will 
include a sanitary survey of the source 
of water sold in containers, method of 


handling, method of sterilizing containers 


sold and price, where shipped, etc., it 


was stated. 


Salmon Pack of Alaska  __ 
Smaller Than Last Year 


The Alaska salmon pack for 1930 up, 
to. September was slightly below that 
of the same period of last year, accord- 
ing ‘to a statement by the Bureau” of 
Fisheries, Oct. 25. The pack during the 
period of this year was somewhat below 
that of the average pack for the five 
year. period from 1925-29, though this 
average is for the entire season, and the 


ture. by the Philippine Bureau of Posts,|and bacteriological analyses of samples,jpack this year naturally will be greater 


|entire season of 929. The average an- 
}nual pack for the five-year period from 
1925 to. 1929, inclusive, was 5,227,802 
cases. 

| From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the 1930 production will be some- 
what below the normal level for recent 
years. This is due primarily to the un-| 
usually light run of red salmon in the 
Bristol Bay district, the most important 


runs of reds ‘at Chignik and Karluk, 
also, were considerably below normal. 


the canning industry. Ordinarily the 
reds and pinks make up at least 75 
per cent of the Territory’s output of 
canned salmon. Of the other three spe- 
cies, chum salmon packed to Aug. 31 
showed a decrease of 32 per cent. from 
the average for the years 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive, while cohos and kings were 
about normal. 

By districts, the preliminary figures 
for 1930. show a pack of 2,892,000 cases 
in southeast Alaska, 1,526,400 cases in 
central, and 421,100 cases in western 
Alaska, compared with averages of 2,- 
397,004 cases, 1,698,768 cases, and 1,- 
132,030 cases, respectively, for the pre- 
ceding five-year period. 
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Can-opener Patent Case 


Will Not Be Reviewed 


The Supreme Court of the United|conflict of opinion. 
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court denied a petition tor a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit. 

The petition pointed out that the pat~- 
ent was held by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit to be limited 
by two prior patents, the Wolfer Patent 
No. 1024543 and the German patent to 
Weigel, No. 282768. (V U.S. Daily 
1744.) 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, it was contended, had 
held on substantially the same evidence 
that the patent in suit is not so limited, 
and that the prior art patents are in- 
operative. On this ground it was claimed 
that the decisions were conflicting. 

In reply to this contention, the re- 
spondent in its brief, had pointed out 
that the alleged infringing devices in the 
cases were different, there was no com- 
mon subject matter, and therefore no 
The validity of the 


The output of pink salmon, on the other | States, on Oct. 27, declined to review the | patent has been uphe]d, it was stated, 
hand, showed a substantial gain, the|case of Star Can Opener Co. v. Bunker-|but none of the prior infringing devices 


runs being particularly abundant in 
many parts of southeastern Alaska, 


producing center for this species. The! 
= this species is the mainstay of 





ft 
“: 


Clancey Manufacturing Co., No. 473, in- 
volving the validity of the Anderson Pat- 
ent No. 1360256, for a can-opener. The 





Says 


was designed to cut out the to 
can as does the respondent’s 
was claimed. 


of the 
evice, it 


“Your use of the Ultra Violet 
Ray inthe’Toasting’ of LUCKY 
STRIKE ranks with the many 
other great contributions to 
the health and comfort of 
millions.” | 


Here is the complete statement as authorized by 


JAMES A. FARLEY 


President, General Builders Supply Corp. 
Chairman, New York State Athletic Commission 
Chairman, New York State Democratic Committee 


“TI am certain that without the use of modern, 
scientific methods the skyscrapers for which 
our country is so justly proud, would never 
have been possible. I am equally convinced 
that your modern use of the Ultra Violet Ray 
in the ‘Toasting’ of your LUCKY STRIKE 
Tobaccos ranks with the many other great 
contributions to the health and comfort of 
millions and that it is responsible for the sky- 
scraping sales of your famous brand.” 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows = 


that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of 


the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop — THEN — “IT’S 


TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOAST- 


ING removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 


coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES 


to be less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection— 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs, 


against 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening ovér N.B.C. networks 


irritation— 


against cough 


/ 


Gw,/ 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, 
The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. James A. 
Farley to review the reports of the distinguished men who 


have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. 


The statement of Mr. Farley appears on this page. 
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|Bankruptcy Case 
Not to Be Tested 


| oral Changes Abroad Described 


A in Exportin 
As Important Factor as I a ore Court Refuses Peti- 


*Federal Specialist Tells Trade Group How. tion in Suit Involving 


: Voting of Stock 
Revision of Laws Serves to Offer New Op- ———— 
portunities to Export Agencies 


| Certain provisions of the Stock Cor- 
|poration Law of New York, at issue in 
|the case of Wood & Selick, Inc., et al. 
|sidered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The court denied a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to review 
the case on Oct. 27. 

According to the petition, a mortgage 
was involved in certain bankruptcy pro- 
iceedings. Stockholders of the defunct 
jcompany claimed that the corporation 


(Continzed from Page 1.) « 


ts of the law, will be available;do otherwise might cause doubt as to 
ederal Government in time of|the true owner of the funds. Remember 
in this situation the rules must be closely 


s 


* quiremen 
_to the F . 
‘national emergency, either as naval aux- 
-jliaries or as transports, Mr. O’Connor 
pointed out. ‘ . 
The address by Mr. Junkin follows in 
' full text: : ite 
Mr. Chairman: The law is ubiquitous. 
-It is omnipresent. It pervades all busi- 
ness and extends far beyond. It is 
the basic code of rules which govern the 
business game. The interplay of law and 
economic development is constantly pres.. 
ent. They can not be separated. Laws) 
have changed economic trends and even 
history. Business changes and new eco- separate document so long and so de- 
nomic needs cause new laws. Unsatis- tailed that the prospective dealer is made 
factory legislation and many  foolish|apprehensive and refuses to sign. Con- 
laws result from the legislators’ lack of| tracts may be in the form of correspond- 
knowledge or interest in the economic ence or a concise document which may 
principles involved. lomit the nonessential details necessarily | 
Examples may be ~— = poate hand, lincident to correspondence. : ae 
The primary causes 0 e American}! The agreement, in whatever form, 
Revolution were economic and the match | should oovm all essential details in clear = mortgage —— on of the 
that touched the flame was law. The ac-/anq unambiguous language. Particular | ® oe = . ers t - it ~ pre- 
counting system of many bsuinesses has |thought should be devoted to those parts | CU ed by the New York acy — 
been revolutionized, manufacturers and of the contemplated relationship which |Contended in the petition t ra . ne 
merchants know infinitely more about! ,, give rise to misunderstanding or |¢rred in basing its opinion on the groun 
their true costs and true incomes because dispute. Expressions such as f. a. s., that the Legislature of the State of New 
of income tax law. The strange new 4 4. and others, which .despite re-|YOTk had no power to amend the charter 
skyline of New York, a new architecture, Saas ¢{of the corporation and that the rights of | 


oy peated efforts to obtain uniformity 0!| : | 
- was — oy law, a law iteclt (he Te-| meaning still differ in interpretations in|the common stockholders to vote on| 
sult of the danger 0 : Ss 


: coat |mortgaging the corporate property were | 

x \different markets, should be eliminated | 1 Ke . 

through fire. Our banking ee ond instiad Gus actual tarins wtabed con- |vestod — —- - oe Leg- | 
failed to keep pace pe the “~ s cisely but without abbreviation. The ;Slature was p ess to . 
iporsea by ioe ion toa answer. In turn,| more simple and the more easily under- 

_ e s s . ’ S E 

ie banking structure and financial nis. Standable the language used the better 


tory of the United ee funda-| Hazards Encountered 

mentally altered. Today the respective . . 

merits of branch and chain banking are In Foreign Fields 

‘jn the fore and before long will result} Above all do not forget that a good 

in attempted legislative action. The outlet may become a poor one, An In- 
crease in purchasing power in a com- 


commercial uses of our newest inventions v co 
'munity may make it desirable to divide 


of communication, the aeroplane and to « 
radio, are creating- great bodies of new'a dealer’s territory, a good distributor 
may acquire bad habits or become finan- 


law and this law as it is created is ma- 
terially affecting the development of the ciaily involved. For many reasons\ it 
commercial uses of these new imstru-/may become desirable to cancel a con- 

‘tract or to change its terms. An Im- 


ments of business. 

Those who study economic trends and porter in Germany is selling three times 
current history in determining expert the minimum specified in a contract but 
the American supplier now more familiar 


policies can not afford to overlook the the | 
significance of major legal developments, with the market is thoroughly convinced | therefore cancelling the _ existing con- 
A change in tax policy may materially|that with slight additional effort sales tract. The Cuban replied indicatimtg that | 
reallocate buying power. New liberality might be easily doubled or tripled. And|he concurred in their decision as dic-| 
in corporate organization may lead to|the contract runs for 10 years with no| } 
fundamental changes in a national busi-| cancellation clause except less than mini-|8Tetted the loss of a connection so 
ness structure, a revision of the codes) mym sales! It cannot be changed with-| Profitable and pleasant. He wished them | 
to better enforcement of credit obliga-'54¢ geliberate breach and liability for |€Very success, but stated that he was | 
tions. damages with future importations sub- sorry to =~ that ae 
Value of Legal News ject to possible embargo or attachment. | that they moun continue to sell the ap- | 
aiue & 3 pliance they must not in Cuba use the! 
In Business Noted a name by which that agyiiense wee knawe 
To the technical man the law is an/dealer. Again a cancellation clause had| i every ed a coe” cone eet 
endlessly interesting study. It constantly) been omitted, but, regardless, the com | fore U had caliaeanal — RR aed 
brings new problems intimately associ-! pany did limit the territory and appoint |t, yw - his enanken aa the Was on 
ated with actual life and involving the! new dealers. The Italian high court intl ceeme i which i: “aaa tas Gaels one 
latest business practices and most re-|held that although the Italian dealer was ' him , 
cent innovations ef every nature. A selling on commission he was an employe} Remember the ’trade mark becomes 
thousand questions deserve major at- of the American exporter within the|the sole and exclusiv cmeaht ae iin 
tention -“_ ee re To the! meaning of the Italian labor laws, that hc If the ‘a P . ee 
nontechnical man the law is dull, a neces-|the action was equivalent to discharge |tion, the corporate management or con- 
sary evil, of possible use in time of ang the dealer was entitled to a notice| tro] change. If he is an individual | 
gag be De eee pipes be - and to indemnity. ~ Commissions earned| he. oe ay aon the ome may be "aa | 
= oe ek ch ena e a bo) rine like periods constituted the basis | herited by a profligate ‘son or a widow | 
boring, to those not interested in the|-°".tHe award. 5 | with no business experience. Some do 
immediate problem. To be broad enough The danger of losing an offense weap-| register seeking solely to benefit their | 
tobe Interesting” i to be. foo. general ot, te, tad, mark i ver resent. AS principale nin te 
_to be practical. For this reason I will j, a fa ‘the he 4 b wae aa Others, honestly, within their own code 
not discuss specific applications of law’ ¢); oy =. a. Pn oa — ,|of business ethics, seek to register to| 
to detailed problems. I have made no om cr.” eo a Pt ean as|imsure the stability and tenure of the) 
list of major topics, no list of agency in the "Uni a i= 2 ar an th, English relationship. Conditions and_relation- 
contracts, of powers of attorney, of sales, < aki mite & a tea ov aes a” Bo. ships change in unforeseeable ways, but 
of bills of exchange, to be analyzed in a _ a cop Pee and | the owner of the trade mark changes 
detail. Rather would I point out the a toe ieteniod fv a” ae be Only by voluntary action. y 
use » gees the export executive can aoe . a? Pe | pam, be turn frona - Setrasten ’ 
ut legal news, the fundamental y sf Wiens i ¢ : - iy the offensive—in considering sales pol- 
of legal news as business news. saa Finel a . trade mark uf ities one of the ever present questions 
: most export markets is conclusive proof | .~ 7 : ith j 7 
At this season you hear a great deal of ownership. It matters not that the |!S that of foreign branches with its dif- 
of the relative merits of offensive andjnew owner does: not manufacture, does |ficult choice between foreign corpora- 
defensive play. Is the double wing back {tions, domiciled 
or the man in motion the most effective | 


not import, does not sell, does not even So ae 
: handle the commodity covered. He may domiciled branches. 

offense? Is this defense against passes'never have heard of it. 

sound? Business, as all other great | 


He may be an 
: innocent registrant seeking to apply a ; \ 

games which hold the public interest,|trade mark to other merchandise of the|largely upon the particular business , 
has its offensive and its defensige. "\same class. He may be making a de-|Set-up that they cannot be discussed with | 

As in any other game the players of, liberate attempt to secure the agency for| profit in a paper of this scope. : 
the game of business must observe. the| Particular goods, or he may be seeking | However, one thought I should like to 
rules and the rules of the game are pro-;@ New source of profit through selling| leave with you. An excellent salesman | 
vided by law. Infractions bring penal-| the trade mark to those to whom it is|may be turned into a poor executive. A 
ties and not only may apparent great Valuable. |good man bothered with details of cor- 
gains be called back but serious penal.. Trade mark piracy is an old story.|Porate administration in a strange and 
ties or losses may result, even the loss It prevails not only in foreign countries'unfamiliar atmosphere may, either 
of the game itself. Offside play, holding! but in the United States. You are the|through necessity or desire, 
and clipping may occasionally go wnob..| best judge of the value of your good 
served but when they are discovered the will, of past advertising, of the fame 
penalty is immediate and prompt. In of your product, all of waich may center 
business as in football if you conform to|in your trade mark. You can best de- 
the customary standard of play you have termine whether the cost (varying from} 
little or nothing to fear for the cus-|$75 to $200 a country) is cheap assur- 
tormary standards conform to the cus-|ance that your trade mark will be yours 
tomary legal rules, when the time comes to exploit the par- 

But the superplayer and the super- ticular market. When you recommend 
coach are not satisfied to play the ordi- | the use of a new package or a new trade 
nary game. They want their attack,| mark, a new advertising set-up for one | 
their sales methods, to take full advan.| °F two countries only, will your board 
tage of all latitude allowed by_the rules |0f directors enthusiastically welcome the 
to use their ingenuity and tH®ir inven. explanation that it is necessary because | 
tiveness to the utmost so long as they six years ago you saved $150? I believe | 
remain within the standards of fair play, | not. 


If use of hands is permitted on defense | Small Details Said to 
‘ 


he wants his team to use that advanta 
ge | 
Count on Trade Marks 


in every legitimate way. Most export- 
ers are content to play an ordinary game. | Devote thought to trade marks for ex- 

The old rules and the new rules are|port use. A common piratical practice 
technical and difficult to apply. They|is to imitate all of¢a label or package 
require analysis and frequently techni-| except that part which is specifically 
cal advice before use. Because export-| registered. If your merchandise is such | chinery told me that in the United States 
ers do not realize the rewards of in-|that a distinetive package is desiral le, | little attention was paid by his com- 
creased business and safety which may|adopt one so designed that all the dis- | pany to the formal requirements in the 
be gained they believe that time so spent tinctive elements can be protected. If @|yarious State installment sales laws. | 
is time wasted. The wide-awake export| word or phrase is sufficient for YOUF}In the contract of sale a provision re- 
manager, the alert export executive has ee label or package your goo sit ini itle was inserted and when the 

lifferent view. He believes that if the epost’? 8 (ane! OF Pac aee Je (gg Ain gata yi 
ore € deleves that if the!that an imitation of unregistered ele-|ecompany became uncertain as 
game is worth playing it is worth play-| ments even in places where the alphabet|puyer’s defaulted payments, technical 
ing to the limit, that when the going js is unknown will not permit of confusiON.1 ownership was exercised and possession 
meee, when his opponent’s defense and|" Details count in trade marks, Not 80/of the machine taken even though it 
_— ee ap a ating ‘he should jong ago an American manufacturer,| consisted only in moving the machine 
less cam be devi a see 1 new of- when certain patents expired, eliminated | from one vacant lot to the next. ; 

eee ee Ve: OOVIRGS. one of the three lines of patent notices; Investigation of installment selling 
Danger of Open printed inconspicuously in small type °"' abroad disclosed a number of desirable 


Account Discussed 


He knows that the lure of an Open ac- 
count is dangerous. It is difficult to 
eve, delivery of the merchandise may 
e denied, quality of the merchandise 
may be questioned, or many other de- 
fenses interposed which will delay and 
even prevent collection. But perhaps a 
“consignment stock or other supply of 
merchandise readily drawn upon will 
meet a customer’s desire and materially 
*increase sales. However, the rules must 
be meticulously studied. If the play fails 


observed for misplays are costly. In 
this as in other problems in the business 
game the ground rules vary and_ the 
legal system and the laws change from 
country to country, and as the business 
game is not static, from time to time. 
As a defensive measure contracts with 
aistributors, dealers and purchasers 
should be clearly drawn, their meaning 
made unmistakable. They need not con- 
tain an abundance of abstruse legal 
verbiage nor need they be drafted as a 


had not been fulfilled. This section, en- 
jacted after the company’s incorporation, 


shares of stock to join in agreeing upon | 
such execution. The company’s charter 
provided that only common stock could 
be voted. The members of the corpora- 
tion executing the mortgage controlled 
1,001 of the 1,500 shares of common stock 
outstanding but there were also 10 
shares of preferred stock. ‘ 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sustained 





the more insidious dangers lurking in) 
registration by an “agent.” At first 
glance it appears a saving in expense, 
but that saving is infinitestimal com- 
pared with the difficulties which may 
arise should you desire to change your 
agent and should he prove unwilling to 
| transfer the mark. 


Dangers in Registration 
Made by an ‘Agent’ 

| A number of years ago a large office | 
appliance manufacturer notified their | 
Cuban distributor that after 20 years | 


of pleasant cooperation the Cuban mar- | 
,ket justified a branch and they were} 


| 


| 


to securing orders. | 

Foreign offices can be set up—but the 
corporate management can remain at 
home. Unless your foreign organization 
is a large one think seriously before you 
burden one or two men with the details 
of its technical operation. 


Laws Governing Installment 
Selling in Foreign Countries~ 


New laws may provide new opportuni-:| 
ties. A new, more stringent and more! 
workable bankruptcy law may justify| 
greater liberality in credit. A change} 
in tax laws or even rates may make a 
new set-up for sales or distribution de-| 
sirable. New laws concerning sales and 
particularly installment selling may! 
radically enlarge the market in a given 
territory. 

Recently the vice president of a com- 

any manufacturing and selling ma- 


an almost complete cessation of sales "| method of sale existed, but he was un- 
the Far East. The local merchants re-| daunted. He planned to extend the do- 
ported that the native customers would) mestic policy to foreign fields. 
not buy. They could not read but they failed to realize the inherent danger. Un- 
knew that the chop was different and|der common law the trust relationship 
would not believe the produce was the;is everywhere recognized. The divorce 
same, ‘of possession and title has been long 
Coined words or initials may have defi- known and accepted as a part of the 
nite meanings or unfortunate connota-|legal system. This legal concept is un- 
tions in foreign languages and so be dif-| known in most civil law countries and of 
ficult of registration or undesirable in| those who do know it only a few have 
use. In merchandising certain commodi-' adopted it. | i 
ties the trade mark is frequently the} Should this manufacturer repossess his 
it must not result in loss of the ball, most important element. The more im-| machinery, having as his sole authority 
The rules concerning segregation of,portant it is the greater the danger|a clause in the sales contract retaining 
stock for indentification must be ob-\of failure or delay in registration. If| title, in the usual civil law jurisdiction 
} served. it is worth while to register a trade mark | such repossession would give no greater 
' The relations between consignor and it is worth while to register one that! right than he originally had, which was 
; consignee’ must be clearly indicated in\can be successfully protected and to| none. It would probably make the re- 
;the contract and the ownership of the protect it so fully that successful imi-| possessors liable for civil damages for 
proceeds and the merchandise must be! tation is impossible. interfering with the property of another 
; clearly defined. Drafts on the funds! Experienced exporters are aware of and might lead to a criminal prosecu- 
| Serived should aot be drawn unless that the-danger of piracy and have regis-| tion for theft. ; 

method has been clearly specified as ajtered their trade marks but I do not; This does not mean that installment 
‘convenient method of remittance, for to|believe that they are so fully alive to| selling has not been done where little 
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|v» Todd et al, No. 461, will not be con- | 


cid not have the power to make the mort- | 
|gage- on the ground that section 51 of | 
the New York Stock Corporation Law | 
prescribed certain requirements which | 


required owners of two-thirds of all the | 


wo re 
¢ y 


TOBER 28, 1930 
| Journal of the Supr..ae Court 
of the United States 


| 


| The Supreme Court of the United 


States, Chief Justice Hughes announced | peals for the Third Circuit. Per curiam: 


lon Oct. 27, after reading court orders,|The petition for a writ of certiorari in 


| will recess from Nov. 8 until Nov. 24. this cause is granted. On consideration 

The court did not hand down any opin-'of the suggestion of the United States 
ions at its\session, but dismissed one ap-|that this cause has abated, it is ordered 
peal case ‘without ‘opinion. It also di- | that the judgments of the United States 
‘rected in another case, after granting| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
certiorari, that the proceedings in the Circuit and of the United States District 
| lower court be dismissed. |Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 

Two petitions for review by certiorari | Sylvania in this cause be, and the same 
were granted by the court, and it denied|are hereby vacated, and the cause is re- 
similar petitions in 10 cases. Eighteen|manded to the district court with di- 
additional cases were submitted for con-|Tections to dismiss the proceeding as 
| sideration, 15 being on petition for writs abated. United States ex rel. Niels Peter 
oe certorari. Jursdiction statements in| Claussen v. Curran, Commissioner of Im- 
three cases were filed. migration, 276 U. S. 590. 

» The full text of the journal of the) No, 400. Mascot Oil Company, Inc., 
heourt for Oct. 27 follows: | petitioer, v. The United States. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus-/tion. for writ of certioxari to the Court 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, a Claims granted. 3 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice} _ No. 412. Roy & Titcomb, Inc., peti- 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr.|tioner, v. The United States. Petition 
| Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mr. Justice Roberts. 

George R. Walsh, of Elizabeth, N. J.3 
Gabriel L. Hess, of New' York City; John 
M. Kerner, of Elizabeth, N. J.; Lewis 
Phillips, of New York City; Louis Nizor, | 
of New York City; Curtis L. Sparkman, 
of Tampa, Fla.; Edward F. P. Brigham, 


Claims granted. 


Petitions for Writs of 
Certiorari Denied 


No. 380. R. D. Spicer, F. C. Steward 
and G. C. Hallawell, petitioners, v. The 
United States of America; 





to the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


Peti- | 


for writ of certiorari to the Court of | 


Avtrorwzen Statements Onty Are PresenTen Here, Berne 
PustisHep WitHout ComMeNT By THe Unitep States DAILY 


Suit for Release of Mr. Cunningharh’ 
| In Senate Contempt Case Dismissed 


\Supreme Court Ruling Against Accused Based 
On Failure to Substitute New Marshal as 
Defendant in Proceeding 


The Supreme Court of the United in Philadelphia and his removal upon a 
States by an order entered on Oct. 27, warrant to the District of Columbia was 
| directed, without opinion, that the habeas | sought. ; Rare ap 
corpus proceedings in the so-called Cun-| Before the’ United States district judge 
ningham case, involving the alleged con-| there a certified copy of the indictment 
tempt of the Senate by the refusal of! was introduced, but assailed by counsel 
Thomas W. Cunningham, of Philadel- for Mr. Cunningham on the ground that 
phia, to answer certain questions asked{|the questions propounded to him by the 
during the course of a Senate commit-|Committee were not pertinent to the 
tee investigation of the Pennsylvania} inquiry. 
ae Gee ee 1926, be dismissed | Information as to Source 


The court granted the petition of the Of Contribution Withheld 


| Department of Justice for a writ of! The questions asked Mr. Cunningham 
jcertiorari to review the decision of the concerned his contributions to the or- 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals ganization supporting, at the primary 
for the Third Circuit, but immediately | election, William S. Vare as a candidate 
in the same order directed that the judg-| for the office of Senator from Pennsyl- 
ments of that court and of the United) vania. Mr. Cunningham declined to give 
oat ae Court for the Eastern) information, upon inquiries, as to the 

istric 





| Klein, of Louisville, Ky.; John P. Has- 


| The United States of America. 


j only slight deterioration, has adopted a 


to a} 


one side of his package. The result WaS|markets where no laws governing this} 


He | 


of Miami, Fla.; Irwin William Rosen- ; 
thal, of New Orleans, La.; John Axon 
Mawhinney, of Philadelphia, Pa.; Ever- 
ett Frooks, of Durham, N. C.; Junius C. 


well, of Louisville, Ky.; John S. Milli- 
ken, of Franklin, Ky.; and Blakey Helm, 
of Louisville, Ky., were admitted to prac- | 
tice. 


Chief Justice Hughes | 
Announces Court Orders 


The Chief Justice announced the fol- 
lowing orders of the court: 
No. 370. J. W. Alford, petitioner, v. | 
It is or- | 
dered that this case be, and it is hereby | 
advanced and assigned for argument on | 
Monday, Jan. 5 next, after the cases 
heretofore assigned for that day. 


No. 381. G. C, Stephens, petitioner, 


|The United States of America; and 


No. 382. B. M. Wotkyns, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petitions 


\for writs of certiorari to the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


| Ninth Circuit denied. 


No. 405. United Profit Sharing Corpo- 
ration, petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims denied. 

No. 458. Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc.; and 

No. 478. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc., peti- 
tioner, v. Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit denied. 

No. 461. Wood & Selick, Inc., and Jo- 
seph A. Riggi, individually, etc., peti- 


Vv. 


the cause remanded with 
dismiss the habeas corpus 


| Facts Upon Which 


'Case Was Based 


This action was taken on motion of| 


[the Government suggesting that the 
| cause had abated because of the failure 
;of the other side to properly substitute 


;as defendant in-the habeas corpus pro-| 
arshal of the | 


ceedings the name of the 
district court who had taken*the place 
of the official against whom the proceed- 
ing was first instituted. 

Mr, Cunninghan, according to the pe- 
tition of the Department of Justice for 
review, was indicted in the Supreme 


Court of the District of Columbia upon | 


the charge of having refused to answer 


No. 448. Aaron Prussian, petitioner, v. | tioners, v. Henry Todd, Trustee, et al. | certain allegedly pertinent questions dur- 


The United States of America. It is or- | 
dered that this case be, and it is hereby | 


Monday, Jan. 5 next, after the omnes | 
heretofore assigned for that day. | 
No. 350. Educational Films Corpora- 


|tion of America, appellant, v. Hamilton|tiorari to the United States Circuit 


Ward, Attorney General, etc. In this 
case probable jurisdiction is noted and 
the motion to advance is granted. The| 
case is advanced and assigned for argu-| 
ment on Monday, Dec. 1 next. 

No. 443. Edward T. Dunn, appellant, 
¢. State of Ohio. Appeal from the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Ohio. ,Per 
curiam: The appeal herein is dismissed | 


tated by sound business policy. He re-|for want of a substantial Federal ques-|tioner, v. County of Milwaukee. 


tion. Griffith v. Connecticut, 218 U. S. 
563; Mutual Loan Co. v. Martell, 222 U. 
S. 225, 253; Morgan v. Georgia, 281 U. 
S. 691. The petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in this cause is denied. 


Petitions for Writs of 
Certiorari Granted 


No. 451. W. Frank Matheus, United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District | 
of Pennsylvania, petitioner, v. The| 
United States of America, ex rel. Thomas | 
W. Cunningham. On writ of certiorari | 
or no law exists. In a few countries | 
formula based on other laws, usually the| 
agricultural pledge law, while in others | 
the hire purchase system has been util-| 
ized. But in many no enforceable legal | 
formula is available. a 

One typewriter company authorizes its | 
representatives to sell on installment to} 
college professors, senior government | 
employes, and others holding similar | 
salaried positions, depending upon reg-| 
ularity of income and responsibility as| 
a clase to assure payments. 


article in general use, but subject to, 


to salary or class. When payments are| 
not made they immediately repossess, | 
depending on the resale value, the fact | 


domestic subsidiaries or! that the purchasers are usually not in| The United States of America et al. 


facturer of the more costly article with 
less volume in sales and greater de- 
terioration in use. 

However, either led by progressive | 
minds seeking to adopt the latest busi- 
ness methods or feeling the compulsion 
of economic necessity, an increasing 
number of countries have adopted modern | 
laws permitting installment selling.’ 


lawyers, being unfamiliar with the di- 
vorcement of title and possession, might 
err in administering such a law ~ and 
adopted instead a modification of our 
Uniform Chattel Mortgage Act. Guate- 
mala and Peru have adopted similar 
legislation within the past year. 


Value of Legal News 
In Business Set Forth 


Gentlemen, this is legal news which is 
business news. The alert export execu- 
tive, the resourceful sales manager, will 
seek to adopt sales methods to fully 
utilize these new opportunities, Sweden| 
has adopted a compulsory automobile | 
insurance law, New South Wales an in- | 
come tax law. Amendments to the no- 
tarial code of Cuba materially affect the 
registration of documents. 

In Porto Rico the bankruptcy law has 
been strengthened by provisions making 
certain transfers without notice to cred- 
itors fraudulent. In Mexico advertise- 
ments may be protected as trade marks, 
the first step in recognizing advertising 
as commercial, rather than intellectual 
property to be protected by copyright. | 
In Denmark, effective next January, 
stringent provisions have been enacted in| 
a new stock company law. 

All or any one of\ these recently en- 
acted laws may provide new defenses or 
new. offenses which may affect, 
strengthen or alter the export policy of | 
your company. To disregard legal news | 
is to disregard an element of protection, | 
an essential factor in sales policy, or a 
development which may lead to major | 
changes in business procedure or business 
methods, 

You do not seek to know all the details 
of all of the news of the day. Nor is 
it necessary to thoroughly canvass and 


| 


| 
| 


the legal changes of the day. 
velopments in your actual or potential 
|markets which may affect the merchan- 
|dising of the commodities in which you 
‘are interested or the merchants with 
whom you deal will need more than a 
|headline glance. The rest may be dis- 
carded or noted for future reference. 

To those who make the most of op- 
portunity will go the greatest rewards, 
‘and only those who know of opportuni- 
|ties can utilize them. Gentlemen, the 
changing laws of the world hold ever 
new and ever changing opportunities for 
the exporter. To them undoubtedly legal 
| news is business news, 


Petition for writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


| advanced and assigned for argument on| for the Second Circuit denied. 


No. 473. Star Can Opener Company, 
petitioner, v. Bunker-Clancy Manufactur- 
ing Company. Petition for writ of cer- 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
denied. 


No. 474. James E, Hams, as Executor, | 


etc., petitioner, v. Helen M. Marshall and 
Oscar J. Heig, as Trustee, etc. Petition 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit denied. 

No. 483. Armin A. Schlesinger, peti- 
Peti- 
tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied. 

The Chief Justice also announced the 
following order: 

Order: 
from Monday, Nov. 3, until Monday, Nov. 
24 next. 


Submission and Disposition 


Of Miscellaneous Motions 


No. 23. Charles H. Stange, petitioner, 
v. The United States. Leave granted to 
file brief of the Holmes Manufacturing 


Company, as amicus curiae, on motion of | 
\it has been possible to work out legal|Mr. John R. Hughes in that behalf. 


No. , Original. Ex parte: Doble 
Laboratories, petitioner. Motion for leave 


|to file petition for a writ of mandamus 


submitted by Mr. William F. Hall in be- 
half of counsel. 

No. , Original. Ex parte: 
Daugherty, petitioner. Motion for leave 
to file petition for a writ of mandamus 
submitted by Mr. Richard L. Merrick for 
the petitioner. 


No. 307. Kock Wing, petitioner, v. 


respondent, 


Railway Company et al., appellants, v. 


Mo- 


ches. The problems in-|a position to litigate and a large volume /tion to advance submitted by Mr. A. Rae | 
volved are so intricate, vary so greatly | of sales to prevent undue losses. These, Williams 
jfrom country to country and depend so policies are not practical for the manu-| appellants 


in behalf of counsel for the 


No. 14, Original. 


Utah. Report of the Special Master pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Warren. 

No. In re Disbarment of H. A. 
Ledbetter. Report of the Committee of 
the Bar presented. 

No. 30. Edward B. Weston et al., ap- 
llants, v. Beaver-Remmers-Graham 


pe 


spend much| Chile, after studying our Uniform In-'Company et al. Motion to dismiss or af- 
time at his desk which should be devoted | stallment Sales Act felt their courts and firm submitted by Mr. Lester A. Jaffe, | 


Mr: J. Sprigg McMahon and Mr. Murray 


of the motion, and by Mr. Wellmore B. 
Turner and Mr. E. H. Turner for the ap- 
pellant, in opposition thereto. 

No. 393. Cynther Storasli, appellant, 
v. The State of Minnesota. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Pierce 
Butler Jr. and Mr. Charles Bunn for the 
appellant. 

No. 442. Magnolia State Building & 


ler, State Tax Collector. Statement as 
to jurisdiction submitted by Mr. Garner 


|W. Green, Mr. Marcellus Green, .Mr. R. | 


H. Thompson and Mr. 
kins for the 
thereof, and b 


William H. Wat- 
appellant, in 


thereto. 

No. 465. Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, as Trustee, etc., appellant, v. 
New York & Queens County Railway 
Company et al. Statement as to juris- 
diction submitted by Mr. H. C. McCoi- 
lom, Mr. Joseph S, Auerbach, Mr. 
Charles E. Hotchkiss, Mr. Alfred T. 
Davison, and Mr. Martin A, Schenck for 
the appellant, in support thereof, and by 
Mr. James H. McIntosh, Mr. James L. 


The court will take a recess 


D. B. | 


ing the hearing being conducted by a 
Senate Committee. He was apprehended 


of Pennsylvania be vacated and} sources of the money which he had con- 


directions to tributed, contending that it was his own 
proceedings. 


and that the question where he had ob- 
| tained it was a personal matter. 

| Upon being ordered committed for re- 
moval, the petition explained, Mr. Cun- 
ningham applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus on the same grounds but the 
district court dismissed the petition, 
holding that the indictment was sufficient 
; to support the warrant for removal. 

On appeal, the Circuit Court of Ap- 


| 


| peals for the Third Circuit reverséd the 
| trial court’s decision, on the ground 
| that the indictment failed to charge,a 
|crime because the questions_the respaul 
ent refused to answer do not appear 
be pertinent to the inquiry into the elec- 
tion. (33 Fed. (2d) 261.) 

The action of the Supreme Court va- 
|cates the proceedings in both of the 
| lower coyrts and directs the District 
|Court to dismiss the proceedings for 
habeas corpus. 
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| tion for writ of certiorari to the United! 


States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit submitted by Mr. Thomas 


L. Mead Jr., Mr. Harold Hirsch and Mr. | 


Frank Troutman for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. E. C. O’Rear for the respondent. 
| No. 484. Federal Trade Commission, 
; petitioner, v. Raladam Company. Peti- 
; tion for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Sixth Circuit submitted by Mr. Solicitor 
General Thacher, Mr. Assistant to the 
| Attorney General O’Brian, Mr. Claude R. 
| Branch, Mr. Charles H. Westen, Mr. Wil- 
jliam C. Davis, Mr. Robert E. Healy, 
jand Mr. Martin A. Morrison for the 
| petitioner, and by Mr. Thomas O. Long 
| for the respondent. 

No. 485. Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. Trans- 
; marine Corporation and Fore River Coal 


|Company. Petition for writ of certiorari | 


ito the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit submitted 
by Mr. G. Philip Wardner for the peti- 
tioner, and by Mr. Carroll Single and 
Mr. Albert T. Gould for the respondents. 

No. 486. Louis Kulesza et al., peti- 
tioners, v. H. A. Blair et al., etc., and 

No. 487. Louis Kulesza et al., petition- 
;ers, v. American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany et al., etc. Petition for writs of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
;Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. J. Hamilton Lewis 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. James 
S. Sheean and Mr. Weymouth Kirkland 
for the respondent in No. 486 and Mr. 
Ephraim Banning for the respondent in 
No. 487. 





Petition for 


liam H. Hunt for the petitioner, and by 


| Wilkinson and Mr. Langdon Moore for 
| the respondent. 

No. 489. Enameled Metals Company, 
| petitioner, v. David Burnet, Commis- 

‘ sioner of Internal Revenue. Petition for 


4 _ The United States| writ of certiorari to the United States | 
|of America, complainant, v. The State of | Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 


Circuit submitted by Mr. S. Leo Rus- 
|lander, Mr. Samuel Kaufman and Mr. 
|George R. Beneman for the petitioner, 
jand by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, 
|Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
| quist, Mr. Claude R. Branch, Mr. J. Louis 
| Monarch, Mr. John Mac C. Hudson and 
|Mr. C. M. Charest for the respondent. 

No, 491. St. Louis National Baseball 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Petition 
| for writ of certiorari to the United States 
| Circuit Court of Apeals for the Eighth 
| Circuit submitted by Mr. James C. Jones, 
| Mr. Lon O. Hocker, Mr. Frank H. Sulli- 
van, Mr. James C. Jones Jr., and Mr. 
Ralph T. Finley for the petitioner, and 
by Mr. Solicitor General Thacher, Mr. 
Assistant Attorney General Youngquist, 
Mr. Claude H. Branch, Mr. J. Louis Mon- 


| Loan Association, appellant, v. W. J. Mil-| arch, Mr. John MacC. Hudson, Mr. Paul 


|B. Miller, Mr. C, M. Charest, and Mr. 
Percy G. Crewe for the respondent. 

| No, 492. Eda Luette and Mary Korhel 
| Roberts, petitioners, v. Bank of Italy 


1 support | National Trust & Savings Association. | Pose of the whole arrangement, 
| y Mr. Gordon Garland| Petition for writ of certiorari to the | Urged, was coercive. 
|Lyell for the appellee, in opposition} United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit submitted by Mr. 
;} James Westervelt and Mr. William S. 
| Summers for the petitioners, and by Mr. 
| Elvon Musick for the respondent. 

| No, 493. Sam Hil, otherwise known as 
Sam Stone, et al., petitioners, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
jwrit of certiorari to the United States 


| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth! 


'Circuit submitted by Mr. 


ohn Philip 
‘Hill and Mr. James A. O'S 


Quackenbush and Mr. Charles F. Kings- | petitioners, and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 


ley for 
thereto. 
Petitions Submitted for 
Writs of Certiorari 

No. 307. Kock Wing, petitioner, v. 
Philippine Railway Company. 
for 
Court of the 


the appellees, in opposition 


petitioner. 

No. 411. William G. Beckers, 
tioner, v. The United States. 
for 


eral Thacher, Mr, 


and Mr, D. Miller for the 
spondent. 

No, 475, 
; Company, 


dam Casua 


Paul 


} 


ty Company. Petition 


| Cireuit submitted by Mr. 
‘and Mr. James J. O’Donohoe 
| petitioner. 

No. 479, The Coco-Cola Company, 
tioner, v. Carlisle Bottling Works. 


for 


Petition 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Philippine Islands sub- 
mitted by Mr. William J. Rhode for the 


peti- 
Petition 
ce : , : writ of certiorari to the Court of 
become familiar with the details of all Claims submitted by Mr. James Craig 
Only de-| Peacock and Mr. John W. Townsend for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. Solicitor Gen- 
Assistant Attorney 
General Rugg, Mr. Joseph H. Sheppard, 
re- 


St. Louis Architectural Iron'pany et al., petitioners, 
etitioner, v. New Amster-| American Fruit & Steamship Corpora- 
Petition for writ of certiorari to 
|writ of certiorari to the United States the United States Circuit Court of Ap-| Inc., et al. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth) peals for the Fifth Circuit submitted | Assistant 
John P. Leahy | by Mr. Carroll Single, Mr. J. M. Richard-|O’Brian for the appellant. 
the} son Lyeth and Mr. Henry P. Dart Jr., 
for the petitioners, and by Mr. George H, 
eti-| Terriberry and Mr. Joseph M, Rault for|8, 10, 11, 12 (and 13), 14, 16 (17 and 
eti-‘ the respondent, 


for 


eral Thatcher, Mr. Assistant Attorney 
General Youngquist, Mr. Claude R. 


Branch, Mr. Mahlon D. Kiefer and Mr. | 


W. Marvin Smith for the respondent. 

| No. 494. McAvoy Company, petitioner, 
v. Globe Indemnity Company. 
for writ of certiorari to the United 
| States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Seventh Circuit submitted by Mr. Silas 
H. Strawn, Mr. John D. Black and Mr. 
|Harold A. Smith for the petitioner, and 


respondent. 

No. 495. Charles B. Shedd, petitioner, 
v. State Line Generating Company. Pe- 
tition for writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Seventh Circuit submitted by Mr. C. B. 
| Tinkham for the petitioner, and by Mr, 
| Buell McKeever for the respondent. 

No. 510, Marshall Hall Milling Com- 
v. Mexican- 


| tion, 


No. 488. Doble Laboratories, petitioner, | 
¢ | Philippine Railway Company. Consider-! v. Thomas Day Company. 
Another company selling a household ation of the petition for writ of certio- | writ of certiorari to the United States | 
rari deferred for a period of 30 days| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth| 
aS ado from this date, on motion of Mr. G. How-| Circuit submitted by Mr. Frederick S. | 
| similar pglicy but without limitations as|land Chase in behalf of counsel for the| Lyon, Mr. Leonard S. Lyon and Mr. Wil-; John Lord O’Brian, representing the Gov- 


i | Club, petitioner, v. David Burnet, Com- | 
Seasongood for the appellee in support | 


ea for the} 


Petition | 


by Mr. George T. Buckingham for the) 


Agreement to Shorten 
Packers Litigation Sought 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| favor of modification of the consent de- 
|cree, Mr. Hogan stated. “They represent 
; the ‘voice of the industry,’” Mr. Hogan 
: said, and “I do not know of a single live- 
; stock producer who does not want the 
| decree modified.” 


Mr. Hogan stated that with counsel 
for the National and the American whole 
sale grocers associations he would try 
to stipulate with the chief counsel for 
the Government, Harold B. Teegarden, 
| Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
;eral, Department of Justice, as to the 
| testimony which these prospective live- 
| Stock witnesses are prepared to give. 

The parties will also attempt to agree 
that at the present time there exists an 
unbiased market news service, according 
to Mr. Hogan, and also agree as to facts 
, concerning the extent, importance and 
| emperors of chain stores and inte- 
grated food companies. Mr. Hogan stated 
| that he was ready to call representatives 
of packers, large and small, in addition 
| to those that have already testified, to 


show the keenness of competition. “These 
| facts,” he said, “are equally open to the 
| Government and we may be able to stip- 


| ulate as to them.” 


| 


Supreme Court Considers 


Motion Picture Litigationg 
[Continued from Page 3.] 

|the lower court showing any destruction 

of competition. He said that in no case 

had the court condemned such a practice. 


The Assistant to the Attorney General, 





| 


| ernment, declared that the only provision 


No. 517. The Kansas City Southern’ Mr. John H. Miller, Mr. George L.|of the standard contract involved in the 


case was the provision for arbitration, 
which he challenged as imposing two 
restraints, particularly that upon the in- 
dividual’s freedom to contract, though 
admittedly that restraint was for the 
betterment of the business. 


Under the provisions of the arbitration 
jclause, Mr. O’Brian pointed out, the ar- 
| bitration must be made at one of the 32 
Board of Trade centers in the United 
| States, some being at a distance of 600 
jmiles from the exhibitor involved, and 
| the contract must be construed under the 
laws of the State of New York. This 
provision, he said, while no detriment 
to exhibitors havigg New York counsel, 
was a direct disadvantage to distant ex- 
hibitors. 


He claimed that the provisions were 
not equitable in that they left for the 
Board only the question of whether the 
written contract had been violated and 
disregarded any oral agreements an ex- 
hibitor might have entered into with 
the salesman with whom he dealt. The 
system, he characterized, was not the 
equitable system that was so much needed 

ut a “remarkable system for collecting 
bills.” 
| The complaints of the exhibitors, he 
| declared, have been continuous. The pur- 
he 


' 


| 


! 





The appellant’s argument was closed 
| by John W. Davis, who stated to the 
‘court that, if every conventional agregy 
ment, although accompanied by reasohe 
jable restraints, were to be declared il- 
iegal, the judgment of the lower court, 
| holding that the arbitration provisions 
transgressed the prohibitions of the 
Sherman Act, should be sustained. 

There was nothing in the Sherman Act, 
he declared, granting there can be a 
uniform contract, which prohibits an 
agreement to arbitrate which the record 
disclosed the exhibitors had agreed to do. 


No. 5. Indian Motocycle Company v, 
The United States of America. Reargu- 
ment continued by Mr. Solicitor General 
Thacher for the United States, and con- 
cluded by Mr. Monte Appel for the In- 
dian Motocycle Company. Leave granted 
the Indian Motocycle Company to file 
memorandum today. 

Lasky 





No. 83. Paramount Famous 
| Corporation et al., appellants, v. The 
United States of America. Leave granted 
appellants to file additional brief within 
four days on motion of Mr. John W, 
Davis. Argument commenced by Mr, 
Cornelius W. Wickersham for the ap- 
| pellants; continued by Mr. Assistant to 
‘the Attorney General O’Brian for the 
| appellee; and concluded by Mr. John W, 
Davis for the appellant. 

No. 95. The United States of America, 
o»pellant, v. First National Pictures, 
Argument commenced by Mr, 
to the Attorney General 


jar 


Adjourned until Oct 28 at 12 o'clock, 
| when the day call will be Nos. 95, 6, 7, \ 


18), and 19, 
4" 
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Oklahoma Act Designed to Prevent — 
Waste in Production of Oil Upheld — 


Constitutional Rights Held Not to Be Violated 
By Conservation Measure Empowering | 


Commission to 


State pf Oklahoma: 


C. C. JULIAN Om ANd ROYALTIES COM- 
PANY 


v. 
FrepD CAPSHAW, E. R. HuGHEsS, AND C. 
C. CHILDERS, CORPORATION COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF OKLAHOMA. 
Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
No. 21640. Sagl 
Original action for writ of prohibition 
prohibiting the enforcement of certain 
orders of the Commission prohibiting 
the waste of oil. Writ denied. 
Joun Heap for petitioner; J. BERRY 
Kinc, Attorney General (W L. 
“ Murpnry, Asst. Attorney General, and 
C. B. Ames, of counsel) for respond- 
ents; E. S. RatcuiFr for Corporation 
Commission; Gro. A. HENSHAW, C. C. 
HERNDON, J. C. DENTON, W. C. FRANK- 
LIN, J. W. FINLEY, R. L. Gorpon, T. 
J. FLANNELLY, Joe. T. DICKERSON, P. 
J. Carey, GEO. OTEY, FRANK F. Bur- 
ForpD, ALVIN F. MOLONY, Harry H. 
Smitu, W. P. Z. GERMAN, Harry O. 
GLAssER, MCKEEVER, ELAM & STEWART, 
NATHAN ScaArRiTT, and E. S. CHAM- 
PLIN, amici curiae. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 14, 1930 
GREEN, Special Justice—This is an 
original proceeding in this court in which 
the plaintiff seeks a writ of prohibition 
gainst the Corporation Commission of 
i State of Oklahoma to prohibit the 
#nforcement by said Commission of cer- 
tain orders, rules and regulations adopted 
by the Commission to prevent waste of 
crude oil in the State of Oklahema. 
The Corporation Commission, respond- 
ent herein, filed a response to which was 
attached copies of said orders, together 
with copies of the proceedings leading up 
to the orders themselves. 


Orders of Commission and 


Contentions of Plaintiff 

In substance, the several orders and 
modifications thereof plead by respond- 
ents provide for a comprehensive plan of 
conservation and proration of crude oil 
produced in the flush and semiflush pro- 
duction pools of the State, including the 
Oklahoma City pool, in order to prevent 


economic waste, underground waste, sur-. 


face waste and waste incident to produc- 
prion of crude oil or petroleum in excess 

of transportation, or market facilities 
and reasonable market demand. — 

The orders classify the several oil pro- 
ducing fields of the State and provide, 
among other things, that each producer 
jn said field so classified and described 
might take from such pool or area only 
such proportion of all crude oil and petro- 
leum that might be produced therefrom, 
under said order, as the production of 
the well or wells of such owner in said 
pool bore to the total potential produc- 
tion of such pool or area. Said orders 
also provide for an umpire, operator's 
committees, agents, etc., to carry out the 
provisions of said order and regulations. 

The plaintiff in its petition contends 
that the Corporation Commission was 
without authority to make _the orders 
complained of, in that the oil conserva- 
tion laws of the State of Oklahoma did 
not confer such authority upon it, and, 
second, if it should be held that such 
authority was conferred or attempted to 
be conferred under said conservation 
laws, that the same was violative of the 
State and Federal Constitution, and in 
its brief states its contention as follows: 

“(1) The law itself is unconstitutional. 

“(2) Many provisions of the law are 
unconstitutional. : feat 

“(3) The act itself, even if valid in all 
its provisions, does not confer the author- 
ity attempted to be exercised. 

“(4) The orders go far beyond the pro- 
visions of the law, and to such extent 
are invalid. : 

“(5) The act itself says the Commis- 


sion shall prevent unreasonable discrimi- | 


nation in favor of one common source of 
supply as against another. The orders 
are discriminatory and, therefore, void. 


Applicable Sections of 


Statute Involved 

The applicable sections of the statute 
involved are: 

Section 7954, C. O. S. 1921: Waste Pro- 
hibited. That the production of crude oil 
or petroleum in the State of Oklahoma, in 
such manner and under such conditions as 
to constitute waste, is hereby prohibited. 

Section 7956: Waste defined—Protection. 
That the term “waste” as used herein, in 
addition to its ordinary meaning, shall in- 
clude economic waste, underground waste, 
surface waste, and waste incident to the 
production of crude oil or petroleum in ex- 
cess of transportation or marketing facili- 
ties or reasonable market démands. The 
Corporation Commission shall have author- 
ity to make rules and regulations for the 
prevention of such waste, and for the pro- 
tection of all fresh water strata, and oil 
and gas bearing strata encountered in any 
well drilled for oil. : 

Section 7957: Production regulated—Dis- 
crimination of purchaser prohibited. That 
whenever the full production from any com- 
mon source of supply of crude oil or petro- 
leum in this State can only be obtained 
under conditions constituting waste as 
herein defined, then any person, firm or 

corporation, having the right to drill into 
Ba produce oil from any such common 
source of supply may take therefrom only 
such proportion of all crude oil and petro- 
leum that may be produced therefrom, with- 
out waste, as the production of the well 
or wells of any such person, firm or corpo- 
ration, bears to the total production of 
such common source of supply. 

The Corporation Commission is author- 
ized to so regulate the taking of crude oil 
or petroleum from any or all such common 
sources of supply, within the State of Okla- 
homa, as to prevent the inequitable or un- 
fair taking, from a common source of sup- 


ply, prevent unreasonable discrimination in | 


favor of any one such common source of 
supply as against another. 

Section 7959: Enforcement of act—Hear- 
ings before Corporation Commission. That 
any person, firm or corporation, or the At- 
torney General on behalf of the State, may 
institute proceedings before the Corpora- 
tion Commission, or apply for a hearing 
before said Commission, upon any question 
relating to the enforcement of this act, and 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said 
Commission to hear and determine the 
same. Said Commission shall set a time 
and place, when and where such hearing 
shall be had and give reasonable notice 
thereof to all persons or classes interested 
therein, by publication in some newspaper 
or newspapers, having general circulation 
in the State, and in addition thereto, shall 
cause reasonable notice in writing to be 
served personally on any person, firm or 
corporation complained against. 

In the exercise and enforcement of such 
jurisdiction, said Commission is authorized 
to determine any question or fact, arising 
hereunder, and to summon witnesses, make 
ancillary orders, and use mesne and final 
process,including inspection and punish- 
ment as for contempt, analogous to pro- 


Are Presenten Here, Berne 
BY TRE Unitep States DAILy 


| 


Regulate Fields 


Oklahoma City. 


the legislature in question is invalid for 
the reason it is in conflict with section 
57 of article 5 of the Constitution of 
Oklahoma, which provides that every, act 
|of the legislature shall embrace but one 
| subject, which shall be clearly expressed 
tin its title. 

This act is not in conflict with said) 
section, because the act does embrace 
but one subject, to wit: Prevention of 
waste of oil, and said subject is clearly 
expressed in the title. This section was 
construed in Ex parte Ambler, 11 Okla. | 
Cr. 447, 148 Pac, 1061; Oklahoma Light | 
& Power Co, v. Corporation Commis- | 
sion, 96 Okla. 19, 220 Pac. 54; Griffin v. | 
| Thomas, 86 Okla. 70, 206 Pac. 604, 


| Oil Company’s Claims 
| Are Analyzed by Court 


Under the ‘authorities above cited, it 
was held that if the act has but one gen- 
eral subject that is fairly indicated by 
the title, it may have many details, but 
if they all relate to the same general 
subject or object they are properly in- 
| cluded therein. The purpose of this pro- 
vision of the constitution was to forbid 
|the legislature from embracing in any 
one act two or more unconnected sub- 
jects. 


It is next contended that the act under 
consideration confers nondelegable 
powers on the Corporation Commission. 
A careful reading of the foregoing sec-! 
tions of the statute will disclose that the 
major purpose of said legislation is to 
prohibit the waste of oil in this State, 
and is not void in that it confers nondele- 
gable powers on the Corporation Com- 
mission. See Ex parte Tindall, 102 
Okla. 192; 229 Pac. 125; Insurance Com- 
pany v. Welch, 49 Okla. 620, 154 Pac. 50; | 
Quinton Relief Oil & Gas Co. v. Corpo-: 
ration Commission, 101 Okla. 164, 224 
Pac. 156; Plymouth Coal Co. v. Common- 
wealth of Penn., 232 U. S. 532, 6 R. C. 
L. 179. 

Neither is the act void for uncertainty. | 
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Trade Mark Suits 
Refused Reviews 
| 


Supreme Court Denies Writs in 
Cases Involving Secret 
Recipe 


| 
Two cases claimed to involve the ques- | 
tion of whether a trade. mark, the good 
will of which is dependent upon a seccet | 
recipe for a product, may be assigned to| 
one who does not know the formula, the | 
particular mark in’ issue being “A711” | 
used on eau de cologne, were denied re- | 
view by the Supreme Court of the United | 
States on Oct. 27. | 

The cases were Mulhens & Kropff, Inc., | 
v. Ferd. Muelhens, Inc., No. 458, and 
Ferd. Muelhens, Inc., v. Mulhens & 


| Kropff, Inc., No. 478, a cross petition for 
|a writ of certiorari. 
| 
| 


According to the petition in No. 458, 
the mark was owned by the petitioner, a 
German firm, prior to the World War. 
During hostilities, the American agency 


| of the firm was seized by the Alien Prop- 


erty Custodian and sold to the respond- 
ent. The secret formula, however, was 
never disclosed to the American agency 
or the succeeding American firm, though 


| they continued to use the mark on_al- 


legedly similar eau de cologne. 
Following the war the German firm 


| incorporated in New York fcs the pur- 


pose of maintaining a sales agency. Suit 
was brought to restrain the respondent 
from using the mark which the Circuit 
Court of Appeals held could not be done. 
(IV U. S. Daily, 2044.) 


gas, oil and timber, so as to protect them 
from waste and prevent the infringe- 
ment of the rights of others. Such leg- 
islation does not infringe the constitu- 
tional inhibitions against the taking of 
property without due process of law, de- 
nial of the equal protection of the laws, 


sation.” 

In practically all of the oil producing 
States of the Union, laws have been en- 
acted looking to the conservation of, 
and the prevention of waste in the pro- 
duction of both oil and gas. In Ohio Oil 


|Co, v. Indiana, 177 U. S. 190, the Su- 


preme Court of the United States af- 
firmed a decision of the Indiana Supreme 
Court, which held valid an act of that 
State, passed in 1893, which provides 
that it shall be unlawful to permit the 
flow of gas or oil from a well to escape 


|in the open air for more than two days 


after gas or oil shall have been struck 
in the well, and that thereafter all such 


The record discloses that after hearing} oil and gas should be securely confined 
was had the Respondent Corporation|in such well, pipes or other safe and 
Commission found, in a the , proper receptacles. 
potential production in the Oklahoma 
City pool was much greater than the | Reference Is Made 
marketing and transportation facilities, | To Prior Decisions 
and the statutes above quoted clearly; The suit was brought by the State of 
authorized it to make the order com-| Indiana for an injunction to restrain the 
plained of under the definition of “waste” | Ohio Oil Company from permitting the 
in section 7956, supra. | escape into the open air of gas from cer- 
See Quinton Relief Oil & Gas Co. v.|tain oil wells in that State. The com- 
Corporation Commission, supra; Ex parte| pany plead that both oil and gas were 
Daniels, 273 Pac. 1010; C. R. I. & P.| produced from the same sand; that it 
Ry. Co, v. State, 23 Okla. 94, 99 Pac. 901.| was impossible to produce the oil with- | 
It is contended by plaintiff that no!out producing the gas; that.it had no 
notice or at least no proper notice was| market for the gas, and that to enforce | 
given it prior to the promulgation of!the statute would deprive it of its ,Prop- | 
said orders. But as respondents appear |erty without “due process of law” and | 
to have acted under section 7959 C. O. S.| without compensation. 
1921, supra, the notice plead would ap- | After discussing and h 
pear to be sufficient in the absence of 'ture of property in oil and gas while yet 
either allegation or proof that plaintiff|in the earth, and the rights and duties 
was prejudiced thereby, or had no notice | of the several owners of the surface to 
of the proceeding in which the orders!a common pool, the court said: / 
were made. “On the other hand, as a we oil 
, |the surface proprietors within the gas 
Nature and Scope of State | field all have the right to reduce to pos- 
Police Power Considered session the gas and oil beneath. They 
This brings us to an examination of | could not be absolutely deprived of this 
the statutes involved, and the procedure |right which belongs to them witches a 
authorized thereunder, to discover if the|taking of private property. But there 
orders complained of are on their face|is a coequal right in them all to take 
valid, since the reasonableness of same|from a common source of supply the two 
can not be inquired into in this character ' substances which in the nature of things 


or taking property without just compen 


defining the na- | 
| 
| 
i 


of attack. 


Statutes such as those under conside- | 


lare united, though separate. ; 
“It follows from the essence of their 


ration are based largely on the police! right and from the situation of the things 
power of the State; and while this power/as to which it can be exerted, that the 
is more or less elusive and difficult to}! use by one of his power to seek to con- 


define, this difficulty results largely from | 
the fact that it (the police power) is 
plastic in its nature and accommodates 
itself to every change of conditions 
which calls for its application. Its nature 
and scope is well stated in R, C. L. sec- 
jtion 182;,as follows: : 

“The police power is an attribute of 
sovereignty, possessed by every sovereign 
State, and is a necessary attribute of | 
every civilized government. It is in- 
inherent in the States of the American | 
Union and is not a grant derived from 
or under any written constitution. It} 
has been said that the very existence 
of government depends on it, as well 
as the security of social order, the life 
and health of the citizen, and the enjoy- 
ment of private and social life and the 
beneficial use of property. It has been 
described as the most essential, at times 
the most insistent, and always one of the, 
least limitable of the power of govern- 
ment.” 

This court in Ew Parte Tindall, 102 
Okla.-192, 229 Pac. 125, in the 6th sylla- 
bus said: 

“The police power is an attribute of 
sovereignty, inherent in every sovereign 
state, and not derived from any writ-! 
ten constitution, nor vested by grant of | 
any superior power. 

“The term ‘police power’ comprehends 








vert a part of the common fund to actual 
possession may result in an undue pro- 
portion being attributed to one of the 
possessors of the right to the detriment 
of the others, or by waste by one or more 


|to the annihilation of the rights of the 
| remainder. 


Hence it is that the legislative power, 
from the peculiar nature of the right; 
and the objects upon whith it is to be} 
exerted, can be manifested for the pur- 
pose of protecting all the collective own- | 
ers, by securing a just distribution, to 
arise from the enjoyment, by them, of | 
their privilege to reduce to possession, | 
and to reach the like end by preventing 
waste. This necessarily implied legis- | 
lative authority is borne out by _the| 
analogy suggested by the things ferae | 
naturae, which it is unquestioned the 
legislature has the authority to forbid 
all from taking, in order to protect them | 
from undue destruction so that the right | 
of the common owners, the public, to} 
reduce to possession, may be ultimately | 
efficaciously enjoyed. 

Viewed, then, as a statute to protect | 
or to prevent the waste of the common! 
property of the surface owners, the law | 
of the State of Indiana which is here! 
attacked because it is asserted that it| 
divested private property without due | 
compensation, in substance, is a statute | 


the power to make and enforce all whole-| protecting private property and prevent- 


tions necessary to the maintenance, up- 
building, and advancement of the public 
weal, and protection of the public in- 
terests. 

“It is plastic in its nature and will 
expand to meet the actual requirements 
of an advancing civilization and adjust | 
itself to the necessities of moral, sani- 
tary, economic, and political conditions. 

“No principle in our system of govern- 
ment will limit the right of government 
to respond to public needs and protect 
the public welfare.” 


Legislation to Prevent 
Waste Is Defended 


In this connection it can not be dis-| 
| puted that the production of petroleum | 
and its various products is one of the 
major industries of this State, and one 
in which many of its citizens are vitally 
}concerned. The almost universal use of 
oil, gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, together with the fact that a major 
portion of the revenues to support our 
eudcational and eleemosynary institu- 
tions and other departments of State 
Bre is derived from taxes levied 


some and reasonable laws and regula- 


upon this industry, makes the conserva-~ 
tion of this great natural resource a 
matter of grave concern to the: State 
and every citizen thereof. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude and 
importance of the oil industry, it is one 
of the natural resources which is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to waste and dissipa- 
tion, and when it once escapes can never | 
| be recovered. 
| In Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, 
| Eighth Edition, Volume Two, pages 1319- 
| 1320, it is said: 

“The Legislature may also regulate | 





ing it from being taken by one of the 
common owners without regard to the) 
enjoyment of the others. j 

Indeed, tKe entire argument upon} 
which the attack on the statute must) 
depend involves a dilemma, which is this: 
If the right of the collective owners of 
the surface to take from the common 
fund, and thus reduce a portion of it | 
to possession, does not create a prope ty 
interest in the common fund, then. the 
statute does not provide’for the taking 
of private property without compensa- 
tion. If on the other hand, there be, 
as a consequence of the right of the 
surface owners to reduce to possession, 
a right of property in them in the com- 
mon reservoir of supply, then, as a. 
necessary result of the right of property, 
its indivisible quality, and the peculiar 
position of the things to, which it re- 
lates, there must arise the legislative | 
power to protect the right of property 
from destruction. | 

“To illustrate by another form of | 
statement the argument is this: There 
is property in the surface owners in 
the gas and oil held in the natural | 
reservoir. Their right to take can not 
be regulated without divesting them of 
their property without adequate compen- | 
sation, in violation of the Fourteenth | 
Amendment, and this although it be that 
if regulation can not be exerted one) 
property owner may deprive all the) 
others of their rights, since his act in| 
so doing will be damnum absque injuria. | 

“This is but to say that one common '| 
owner may divest all the others of their | 
rights without wrongdoing, but the law- 
making power can not protect all the 


| owners in their enjoyment without vio- 


lating the Constitution of the United 


ceedings under its control over public serv- | and restrict the use-and enjoyment of | States.” 


ite corporations, as now provided by law. 


It is first contended that the act of 


| landowners of the natural resources of 
the State, such as subterranean waters, 


To be continued in the issue of 
Oct. 29. 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Combinations prohibited—Un- 
reasonable interference with interstate commerce—Labor unions— 

Labor unions and their officers and members who had combined to force by 
threats of strikes, coercive demands and boycotts manufacturers in other States 
to ship kitchen cabinets, store fixtures and interior woodwork into the State 
with only a protective coat of paint so that the painting could be done at the 
place of installation, could be restrained from so doing in an action by the 
Government under the Federal anti-trust law, regardless of the purpose or char- 
acter of their organizations, since they were subject to restraint not because 
of the character of their organizations, but because of their unreasonable inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. 

United States v. Painters District Council No. 14 of Chicago, etc., et al,; D. C., 
N. D. Ill., No. E-8556, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Federal anti-trust law—Inter- 
ference with shipment into State of cabinets and fixtures— 

Where Chicago labor unions and their officers and members entered into a 
combination and conspiracy to prevent the shipment into Chicago of finished 
kitchen cabinets, store fixtures and interior woodwork, by Indiana and Kentucky 
manufacturers, and to compel the manufacturers, by threats of strikes, coercive 
demands and boycotts, to ship the cabinets, fixtures and woodwork into the State 
with only a protective coat of paint so that the painting could be done in Chi- 
cago, the purpose and the effect of the combination was unreasonably to restrain 
and to interfere with interstate commerce, within the meaning of the Federal 
anti-trust law, since the interference with commerce was not wholly local on 
the theory that the interstate commerce terminated on the delivery by the 
manufacturers of the cabinets, fixtures and woodwork at the place of installa- 
tion, but was an interference with the shipment of goods from one State into 
another. 

United States v. Painters District Council No. 14 of Chicago, etc., et al.; D. C., 
N. D, Ill., No. E-8556, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Monopolies—Combinations in restraint of trade—Federal anti-trust law—Proceed- 
ings by Government—Worthy motive as a defense— 

The motive which prompted labor unions and their members and officers to 
enter into a combination and conspiracy to prevent the shipment into the State, 
by manufacturers in other States, of finished kitchen po «caters store axtures 
and interior woodwork, and to compel the manufacturers to ship the can.*ets, 
fixtures and woodwork into the State with only a protective coat of paint sv 
that the painting could be done on the job at the place of installation, regardless 
how worthy, was no defense in proceedings in equity by the Government under 
the Federal anti-trust law, since the law cannot be violated in an attempt to 
promote a worthy motive. 

United States v. Painters District Council No. 14 of Chicago, etc., et al.; D. C., 
N. D. Ill., No. E-8556, Oct. 9, 1930. 


Motor . vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence—Imputed negligence— 
Negligence of driver imputable to passenger— 

The negligence of the driver of an automobile was not imputable to a pas- 
senger in the automobile, even though the passenger had asked the driver for 
a ride and was in the automobile at his own request and was a licensee as dis- 
tinguished from invitee, since the test as to whether negligence of a driver 
may be imputed to a passenger so as to preclude recovery for passenger’s 
injuries or death, on the theory of contributory negligence, is not whether 
the passenger was an invitee or a licensee, but whether there was between 
them the relation of master and servant, or principal and agent, or mutual 
rsponsibility in a common enterprise. 

Benning, Adminz., Etc., v. Herbert et al.; N. J. Ct. E. and Appls., No. 42, 
Oct. 20, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Liability for injuries—Liability of bus company— 
Sudden application of brakes—Emergency— 

In an action against a bus company for injuries sustained by a passenger who 
was thrown out of her seat onto the floor of the bus when the operator of 
the bus applied the brakes with such suddenness that the bus skidded and 
struck the curb, in which there was evidence that the bus was proceeding 
down hill on a wet, slippery street and that the operator did nothing to check 
the speed of the bus until he was 50 feet away from an intersection when on 
discovery that another bus was approaching along the intersecting street he 
applied the emergency brake, the bus company could not avoid liability on 
the ground’ that the operator, as a matter of law, was confronted with an 
emergency and that he acted with reasonable prudence in the situation to pro- 
tect his passengers. 

Seinner v. Public Service Coordinated Transport; N. J. Ct. E. and Appls., 
No. 84, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Liability for injuries—Actions—Question to jurors 
before drawn as to ownership of insurance company’s stock— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision, the examination 
by plaintiff’s counsel of prospective jurors as to whether they were stockholders 
in a named insurance company, without an instruction to neutralize the injurious 
effect of the question, was ground for reversal of judgment for plaintiff, espe- 
cially in view of the court’s exclusion of defendant’s testimony that he was not 
insured. 

Patterson v. Surpless; Same v. Miller; N. J. Ct. of E. and Appls., Nos. 11, 
16, Oct. 20, 1930. 
vehicles—Operation—Owner’s liability for negligence of unlicensed 


‘ 


Motor 
driver— 5 

The owner of an automobile who permitted an unlicensed person to drive the 
automobile was not, by reason thereof, liable for injuries caused by such driver’s 
negligence, in the absence of proof that the unlicensed person was an incom- 
petent driver. 

Patterson v. Surpless; Same v. Miller; N. J. Ct. of E. and Appls., Nos. 11, 
16, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Responsibility of owner for negligence of daughter’s 
fiance using car for own purposes— 

The owner of an automobile was not liable, on the master and servant theory, 
for injuries caused by the negligence of his daughter’s fiance who was using the 
car exclusively for his own purposes at the time of the accident, although the 
owner had been convicted of permitting such fiance, an unlicensed driver, to 
operate his car. 

Patterson v. Surpless; Same v. Miller; N. J. Ct. of E. and Appls., Nos. 11, 
16, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Casual employment— 
Corporation’s employe working around house of corporation’s officer— 

Where an employe of a corporation working as a_ painter in the plant of 
the corporation was directed by one of the corporation’s officers to do some 
painting and other jobs around the officer’s home under the direction of the 
officer’s wife and was injured while working around such house, his employment 
at the time of such injury was casual and not within the New Jersey Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Forrester v. Eckerson; N. J. Ct. of E. and Appls.; No, 70, Oct. 20, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions,” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Fraudulent conveyances—Transfers—Bulk Sales Act—Sale of fleet of buses by 
one bus company to another— 

The New Jersey Bulk Sales Act did not apply to the sale by a bus company 
of a fleet of buses to another bus company.—VanGenderen v. Arrow Bus Lines, 
Inc., et al. (N. J. Ct. E. and Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2631, Oct. 28, 1930. 


Oil and gas—Regulation and control—Prevention of waste—Oil Conservation Act 
—Constitutionality—Title—Certainty—Delegation of nondelegable powers—Due 
process—Equal protection of laws—Taking property without compensation— 

The Oil Conservation Act of Oklahoma prohibiting waste in the production of 
crude oil and petroleum, defining waste, and empowering the Corporation Com- 
mission to make rules and regulations to prevent waste, is not unconstitutional, 
because of insufficiency of title, or uncertainty of definition of waste, or dele- 
gation of nondelegable powers to the Commission, or violative of constitutional 
rovisions against taking of property without compensation or due process of 
aw and denial of equal protection of laws.—C. C. Julian Oil and Royalties Co. v. 
Capshaw et al, (Okla. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S, Daily, 2631, Oct. 28, 1930, 


Patents 


Patents—Patentahbility—Process or method— 


The same relation exists between a mechanical process and the mechanical 
instrumentalities by which it is carried into effect as exists between a chemical 
process and the chemicals employed in its accomplishment.—Ex parte Phair. 
(Pat. O. B. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2631, Oct. 28, 1930, 


Patents—Claims—Generic and specific— 

Claims to a process which include step of producing result, or of producing 
the result by use of salt of ammonium, are not too broad although some salts 
of ammonium will and some will not produce result sought.—Ex parte Phair. 
(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2631, Oct. 28, 1930, 


Patents—Laundering methods claims allowed— 

Patent 1777857 to Phair for Laundering Methods, claims 1 to 5 of application 
allowed—Ex parte Phair, (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2631, Oct. 28, 
1930, 


Patents—Claims—Generic and specific— 

Method claims salting for use of ammonia salts capable of functioning n a 
definite manner and which would be readily recognized by chemists skilled in 
the art are not too broad although only one salt is mentioned in application and 
other ammonium salts will nto operate in the invention.—Ex parte Phair. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2631, Oct, 28, 1930, 

Patents—Laundering methods claims allowed— 
Patent 1777858 to Phair for Laundering Methods, claims 1 and 5 of application 


slowed Six parte Phair. (Pat. OQ, Bd. Appls.)—V U. S, Daily, 2631, Oct, 28, 
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Claims in Patents for Laundering 


Processes Sustained on Appeal d 


|Examiner Overruled in Contention That Por- _ 


tions of Applications Specifying Use of 
Chemicals Were Indefinite 


EX PARTE Ropert A. PHAIR. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1009. 

Patent No. 1777857 was issued Oct. 7, 


1930, to Ropert A. Puarr, for launder- | 


ing methods, on application filed June 
11, 1923, Serial No. 644818. Opinion 
dated Mar. 21, 1930. 

UsInA & Rauser for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LANDERS and Reprow, Examiners 
in Chief. ¢ 

Opinion of the Board 
Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The 


the examiner finally rejecting claims 1 
to 5, inclusive, of which claims 1 and 2 
are illustrative of the subject-matter on 
appeal: 

1. In laundering, the method which in- 
cludes subjecting the goods to a bath con- 
| tainig soap and an alkali adapted to re- 
|}move ctains, converting the alkali into a 
|harmless and more easily removed sub- 
| stance, rinsing to remove such substance 
and thereafter subjecting the goods to a 
souring and bluing bath. 

2. In laundering, the method which in- 
| cludes subjecting the goods to a bath con- 
; taining soap and an alkali adapted to re- 
move stains and converting such alkali into 
ammonia and an easily removable salt by 
| the addition of a salt of ammonium and 
| rinsing out said easily removable salt. 


| Process Not Confined 
| To Specific Chemicals 


The claims stand rejected on the 
| ground that they are broader than the 
invention, since the applicant originally 
disclosed but two salts of ammonium, the 
examiner being of the opinion that there 
are other salts which would not produce 





} 


applicant appeals from the decision of | 


which the process is carried into “effect, 
No better definition of a process is fo 


;than that given by the Supreme Court in 


| Cochrane v. Deener, 1877 C. D. 242: 


| “A process is a mode of treatment of 
| certain materials to produce a given re- 
|sult. It is an act, or a series of acts, 
, performed upon the subject-matter to be 
transformed and reduced to a different 
state or thing. If new and useful, it is 
Just as patentable as is a piece of ma- 
| chinery. In the language of the patent 
law, it is an art. The machinery pointed 
jout as suitable to perform the process 
may or may not be new or patentable, 
| while the process itself may be alto- 
| gether new, and produce an entirely new 
| result. The process requires that certain 
things should be done with certain sub- 
| Stances and in a certain order; but the 
tools to be used in doing this may be of 
secondary consequence.” 

| The applicant’s process is for an act 
|or a series of acts upon the goods being 
laundered and, broadly considered, is not 
— to the use of any specific chemi- 
cals. 

In the cited case the same relation 
|existed between the process and the in- 
strumentalities by which it was carried 
into effect as exists between the appel- 
lant’s process and the chemicals em- 
ployed in its accomplishment, such chemi- 
‘cals, in the language of the Supreme 
| Court, being of “secondary consequence.” 


| In fact, one of the claims (claim 1) does 
re include any salts of ammonium, 


Decision Said to Control 


} 


Question Is Quoted 
Furthermore, the 


in Incandescent 


| satisfactorily the desired results in the! Lamp case the invention was for an arti- 
|applicant’s laundering process. The ex-|cle and not for a process, but in no event 
aminer has cited in support of his posi-| supports the position of the examiner in 
| tion the decisions in Ex parte Aram, 346| his contention that the applicant’s claims 
O. G. 783, Ex parte Tabb, 353 O. G. 7,| should be confined to those salts of am- 
and Richard et al. v. Du Bon, 103 F. R.| monium specifically described, the deci- 
868. He also refers to the decision in| sion in said case stating: 


the Incandescent Lamp Case (Consoli-| 
dated Electric Light Co. v. McKeesport 
Light Co., 1895 C. D. 675). 


“If the patentees had discovered in 
fibrous and textile substances a quality 
common to them all, or to them gen- 





New Jersey Decision 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ter of the appealed claims is a method or) peculiarly 


It is observed that the cases referred | erally, as distinguishing them from other 


| to by the examiner relate to machinés or| materials, such as minerals, etc., and such 


manufactures, whereas the subject-mat-| quality or characteristic adapted them 
4 to incandescent conductors, 
a process. In order to determine the, such claim might not be too broad.” 
question at issue, therefore, it is neces-| This case is believed to be controlled 
sary to ascertain the distinction between | by the decision of the Court of Appeals 
a process and the instrumentalities by | of the District of Columbia in In re Ellis, 
} 1911 C. D. 374 (37 App. D. C. 203), in 
which it was stated: 
| “It was held by the Patent Office that 
to grant the claims here under considera- 
| tion will extend the scope of appellant’s 
invention beyond that to which he is en- 
titled, and will permit him to stand in the 
path of subsequent inventors in the same 


Limits Bulk Sales Act 
|art. It was also held that to determine 


Law Requiring Notice to welch of the eyelie Ce hydrocarbons not 
s - |mentioned in the application are finish- 
Creditors Held Not to Ap-| solvents will var experiment. _ > 

. |the injustice to which this ruling will 

ply to Transfer of Buses) jeaq i: manifest. Counsel for appellant 
stated at bar, and it was not contro- 
State of New Jersey: | Yerted, that no phraseology other than 

Aeneas | that of the claims here in issue could be 

JoHn A. VANGENDEREN pomployed in broadly defining the inyen- 

ae ;tion, and that, if these claims be not al« 

Arrow Bug Lines, INC., ET AL. | lowed, appellant will be limited to a pat- 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals. |©"t Covering the use of adipin ketone 
No. 29, May Term, 1930. jonly. This would furnish him little or 

Appeal from chancery. |no protection in the practice of his in- 
FRANK BERGEN and WILLIAM H. Speer|Ve"tion. A competitor could use with 
for appellants; ALEX. Moskowitz for |!™Punity any of the numerous equiva- 
respondent. , lents specified by appellant, and not come 


Opinion of the Court within the scope of the patent claims.” 


Oct. 20, 1930 | Ruling Made by 


GUMMERE, C. J.—In June, 1929, the 
Public Service Coordinated Transport 
purchased from the Arrow Bus Lines, 
|Ine., a fleet of buses which, up to the 
|time of the sale, had been used by the 
vendor for the transportation of passen- 
|gers between Paterson and Newark. At 
the time of the sale VanGenderen, the 
complainant below and the respondent 


Lines, Inc., to an amount approximating 
$1,500. The sale was made without any 
|notice having been given to him. Sub- 
sequently learning of this transaction be- 
tween these corporations, VanGenderen 
| filed the present bill, seeking to have the 
| Sale set aside as fraudulent and void as 
|against him; or, in the alternative, that 
| the Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
| port be decreed to pay to him the full 
;amount due and owing to him from the 
| Arrow Bus Lines, Inc. 


He based his right to the relief ‘sought 
upon the ground that the sale, having 
been made without notice to him, was in 
violation of the provisions of the Bulk 
Sales Act, chapter 208 of the Laws of 


[tine was a creditor of the Arrow Bus! 


|Examiner Reversed 


|formal objections as to claims 1 and 4 
and has made a certain recommendation 
with respect to claims 2 and 4, but, for 
the reasons fully stated in the applicant’s 
brief, it is believed that they should not 
be insisted upon. 

As the examiner has withdrawn the 
references previously cited against the 
claims and as said claims are regarded 
as not broader than the applicant’s in- 
jvention, the decision of the examiner 
| must be reversed. 


| 





EX PARTE Rospert A. PHAIR. 

! Patent Office Board of Appeals. 

Appeal No. 1825. 

Patent No. 1777858 was issued Oct. 7, 
1930, to Robert A. Phair for launder- 
ing methods, on application filed Oct, 

| 17, 1924, Serial No. 742268. Opinion 

| dated Apr. 8, 1930. 

Usina & Rauser for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 

| REDROW and THURBER, Examiners in 


The examiner has also raised certain 


; 1915. The solicitor for the Public Serv- | Chief. me 
ice Coordinated Transport; after service | Opinion of the Board 

of subpoena upon it, moved to strike out| THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
the bill of complaint upon several |#" appeal from the action of the primary 
grounds, the principal one of which was! €X4Miner in finally rejecting claims 1 and 
that the statute referred to had no appli-|5-_ Claim 1 is representative and is as 
cation to the transaction which was the | follows: 

basis of the bill of complaint. Upon 1. In laundering, the method which in- 
hearing, the motion was denied, and| cludes subjecting the goods to a bath con« 


thereupon the present appeal was taken. | 

In our opinion, the scope given to the 
Bulk Sales Act by the Court of Chancery 
was not justified by the language of the 
statute. The legislative declaration is 
that “The sale in bulk of the whole or a 
large part of the stock or merchandise 
and fixtures, or merchandise or fixtures, 
or goods and chattels, otherwise than in 
the ordinary course of trade, and in the 
regular and usual prosecution of the 
seller’s business or occupation, shall be 
void as against the creditors of the 
seller,” unless notice of the proposed 
| sale be given to them, 

Act Not Applicable 

| The words “otherwise than * * * in 
the regular and usual prosecution of the 
seller’s business” indicate by necessary 
implication, as it seems to us, that the 
goods, chattels and merchandise which 
are the subject matter of the statute are 
those which the owner sells in parcels in 
, the regular and usual prosecution of his 
business. In other words, that the class 
of vendors embraced in the statutory 
provision are those whose business is the 
sale of stock or merchandise to intending 
customers who resort to the place where 
such stock or merchandise is kept for 
sale to such persons. The prohibition of 
the statute, as we see it, is directed 
solely at the bulk sale of this stock or 
‘merchandise by a person carrying on 
such business, and includes the sale of 
the fixtures used by such person in the 
|carrying on of that business. 

For the reason indicated, we conclude 
|that the refusal to strike out the bill 
upon the ground that the Bulk Sales Act 
had no application was without legal jus; 
tification. This being so, we find it un- 
necessary ta consider the other grounds 
upon which the order appealed from is 
| attacked. 
| The order under review will be re- 
versed, 


taining the usual soap and bleach and an 
alkali and thereafter, before the soap hag 
| been washed out, subjecting the goods to an 
jammonium salt in which the ammenium 
|group is combined with a reducing acid 
j and which will function as an antichlor for 
| the chlorine and hypochlorites and not de- 
| compose soap and which will modify the 
alkali to a less alkaline product. 

No references are relied upon. 

This application relates to a process of 
| laundering and, as stated in the applica- 
bon as originally filed, after treatment of 

the goods with the usual bleach and 
| alkali, an additional treatment with an 
ammonium salt such as sulfite or thio- 
sulfate or equivalent agent is given to 
eliminate clorine and modify the alkali 
to one of less strength, the agent, hows 
|9ver being of such a character as not to 
decompose the soap. 

| The examiner has allowed claims 
| specific to the materials referred to in 
the application as originally filed but 
holds that the claims on appeal cover a 
| field broader than the invention originally 
\disclosed. When the examiner first 

| jected for this reason appellant 
| out that various ammonium salts 
ithe sulfite and thiosulfate could be ems 


| ployed for the purpose, and he men. 


, tioned phosphite, hypophosphite and nie 


trite. 

In the next action the examiner did not 
question the effectiveness of the 
salts referred to by appellant, but 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


| Detroit patent law firm desires fully 
|] experienced man for specification and 
|| prosecution work, State age, experience 
and approximate salary required. Box 
35, The United States. Daily, 2201 M 
Street, Washington, D. C, : 
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De crreal Allowed on Stock Trust 
- For Benefit of Company Employes 


Bequest of Shares With Dividends to Be Used’ 


To Supplement Wages and Provide Pen- 
sions Construed as Charitable 


t 
t 
' 


_ Yorm of a trust the income from which 
Gs to be used to supplement fixed wages 
‘of employes that their income may con- 
‘stitute a “living wage” is none the less 


New Orleans, La.—aA bequest in the 


are chosen by the machinery of the cor- | 
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Estate tax—Deductions—Trusts—Bequests for charity— 


Where a testator created a trust of all of the capital stock of a corporation 
and directed the trustees thereof to use the dividends therefrom in payment to 
the employes of such corporation sums which, when added to the fixed wage 
scales, should equal a living wage and provided as well for payments to widows 
and/or minor children of former employes as pensions, the value of such bequest 
was deductible from the gross estate in computing. Federal estate tax since the 
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poration, and their differences are to be | 
reconciled by its Board of Directors. 
Nevertheless the bequest is not to the 
corporation or for its use, but specifi- 
cally to the members of the two. named 
as individ- 


sioner. (C. C. A. 5.)—V U. S. Daily, 26 


Where a testator created a trust the 


be ge was to and for the use of a shifting class and exclusively charitable 
under the Revenue Act of 1921.—Eagan and Jackson, Executors, v. Commis- 


32, Oct. 28, 1930. 


Trusts—Identity of trustees—Effect of dual positions of trustees— 


corpus of which was the entire capital 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 
Communications. 


Ruling Announced 
On Tariff Rates 
For Paper Hats 


Bureau of Census Classifies 
Certain Bon Bons Also as 
Articles in Chief Value of 
Paper 


Classification of paper hats and so- 
|called bon bons or crackers as articles 


> 


Revenue Act of 1921 even though the/ boards and their successors stock of a corporation, and named as trustees of the trust the directors of said 


By Charles E. Babcock, 


|in chief value of paper and dutiable at 


a trust for charitable purposes under e 
| 


payments are limited to the employes of| uals. These persons are not identical 


| 


one corporation. The beneficiaries con- 


stituted a shifting c 


lic welfare. 


The fact that the trustees of a trust; Operatives, who are all made trustees, | 


with the Board of Directors who control 


corporation and the board of operatives thereof, the latter including employes 
actually engaged in plant operation, and where the trust instrument provided 


Librarian, Pan American Union 


|those rates instead of the rates appli- 


lass and the purpose 
was one of public benefaction and pub- | 


the corporation. 
are on the Board of Managers and so 


| made trustees, and not all the Board of 


were the directors of a corporation, the| are on the Board of Directors. 


capital stock of which constituted the | 
corpus of a trust, did not interfere with | }so directors are entirely distinct in the | 


classification of the trust as one for char- 
itable purposes inasmuch as the trust in- 
strument directed disposal of the i ome 


otherwise than to the corporation itself. 


Susan YounG EaGAN AND Marion M | : 
JACKSON, AS EXECUTORS OF THE WILL | the trust. The reconcilement of differ- | 


or JOHN J. EAGAN, 


Ve 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5836. 

Petition for review of decision by the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Ropert C. ALSTON, WILLIAM H. SIBLEY 
(ALSTON, ALSTON, FOSTER & MOISE of 
counsel), for petitioners; G. A. YOUNG- 
guist, Asst. Attorney General, SEWALL 
Key, F. EpwArD MITCHELL, Special As- 
sistants to the Attorney General, C. M. 
CHarest, General Counsel, and DEAN 
P. KIMBALL,, Special Attorney, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, for respondent. — 

Before BRYAN and FOosTER, Circuit 
Judges, and S1B.ey, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 14, 1930 
S1Bey, District Judge—John J. Eagan 

died a resident of Georgia, Mar. 30, 

1924. A bequest in a codicil to his will 

was claimed by his executors to be ex- 

clusively for charitable purposes and that 
its value was deductible in fixing the 
estate tax. The claim was disallowed 

by the Board of Tax Appeals, 17 B. 7 

A. 694. The controlling statute is sec- 

tion 403 of the Revenue Act of 1921, 42 

Stat. 278, the material portion of which 


The duties of these trustees who are 


two capacities. The director’s duty in 
running the business of the corporation 
remains the same when he becomes also 
a trustee. His duties as trustee relate 
to managing the stock and arise from 


and are controlled by: the will creating 


ences between the two groups of trus- 
tees by the board of directors, if that 
| is what the testator meant by “board 
Oo 
|ultimate control of the corporation 
|through the stock ownership no more 
jmakes the trustees identical with the 


| 


| corporation than it d’: Mr. Eagan when | 


he was the sole owner of the stock. The 
bequest is of the stock, not of the plant 
and business, of which the preferred 
stockholders are part owners. It is to 
| trustees and not to a corporation or for 
|its use. The organization and operation 
| of the corporation are therefore not ma- 
|terial, but the last clause of the quoted 
| statute which relates to bequests to 
trustees alone applies. 


Trust Found to Be of 


| Charitable Nature 


| 

| Are the purposes of the trust exclu- 
| sively charitable? It is urged that they 
are clearly so under the statutes of 
Georgia defining charities (Parks Code, 
| section 4605), and have been held to be 
jsuch by decree in a bill for direction 
| filed by the executors of Eagan’s will 
against the trustees. The Georgia stat- 


| 


| 


ute and the decree are material to es-, 


Not all of the directors 


f trustees,” is a mere umpirage. The| 


for use of dividends of such stock exclusively for charitable purposes, the fact 
| that the trustees served in dual capacities was of no effect on the purpose of 
' the trust because the bequest was not to or for the corporation of which the 
trustees had controlEagan and Jackson, Executors, v. Commisioner. (C. C. 
A. 5.)—V U. S, Daily, 2632, Oct. 28, 1930. 
No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
| or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


| Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


| Promulgated Oct. 27 
|Hilmer, Dutton & Kehlenbrinck Realty; total amount of estate taxes paid in 
| Co., Docket No. 30541. ; that year. A portion of these taxes 

Deductions. _Expense. Reason- were refunded in 1924 as a result of 
able salaries. Petitioner, a corpora- a suit brought. Held, that in deter- 
tion, all of whose stock was owned mining, subsequent to the refund, the 
in equal amounts by its three general correct tax liabilities of petitioners 
officers, credited in equal amounts to for 1923, the deductions taken that 
such officers as salaries and deducted year should be adjusted by the re- 
as an expense, all net earnings in fund later made and credit allowed 
excess of its corporate exemption of only for the net amount of taxes and 
$2,000, there being no evidence that interest ultimately paid. Mary W. 
fixed salaries were voted, Held, that Leach, 16 B. T. A. 781. 


such action indicated merely an in- | Laurence H. Lucker, Docket No. 26368. 
tended distribution of earnings to | Accounting. Installment __ basis. 
| 


& 


| 
| 
} 


| these individuals as stockholders and Petitioner, an individual doing a reg- 
petitioner was entitled to take credit ular installment sale business, made 
as an expense for only such portion his return voluntarily for the year 
of the amounts credited as_repre- 1924 on the accrual basis. Held, that 
sented reasonable compensation for upon the subsequent enactment of 
services actually rendered. the Revenue Act of 1926 petitioner 

_ Reasonable compensation for serv- is entitled under the retroactive pro- 
ices rendered by petitioner’s officers | visions of section 212 (d) to recom- 
determined. | pute his income for that year upon 

| Bettie Matthews, Charles D. Matthews; the installment basis. 

Jr., Joseph L. Matthews, Edward C.|Mary E. Boland, William P. Boland, 
Matthews, Docket Nos. 33191, 33192,' Honor B. Adams, Miner B. Adams and 
33193, 33194. Honor B. Adams, Docket Nos. 25111, 

Deductions. Estate tax. Adjust- 25111, 25200, 30661. 
ment on refund. Petitioners, as ben- The fair market value of certain 


ECOGNIZING that the cultural 
relations between peoples can only 

be developed through a proper 

| understanding of their literature, the 
First International Conference of 
American States, held in Washington 


in 1889-90, made provision for the crea- 
tion of a Pan American Library to be 
established in this city. Between 1826, 
when Simon Bolivar, the liberator, 
assembled a Pan American Conference 
in Panama, and 1889, when James G. 
Blaine, then Secretary of State of the 
United tSates, invited delegates from 
“all the Americas to. meet in Washing- 
ton for the First International Confer- 
ence of American States, nothing had 
| been done towards collecting in any 
specially designated location books re- 

| lating to those countries. 
The southern delegates appreciating 
| this need and feeling that some con- 
structive action should be taken, 
drafted a resolution, based upon a pro- 
posal by Dr. Carlos Martinez Silva, of 
Colombia, made at the meeting on 
Apr. 18, 1890, to establish in the City 
| of Washington a library “to which each 
government could send on its own ac- 
count the most complete collection pos- 
sible of historical, literary, and geo- 
| graphical works, laws, maps, manu- 
scripts and officials documents relating 
to the history and civilization of Amer- 
ica, so that the results of the intellec- 
tual and scientific labor in all America 
might be collected together under a 


single roof.” 
* 


IN HIS speecn he prophesied that, 
“in the course of 20 years this li- 
brary will have an importance un- 


cards, 1,813 maps and atlases, and 
1,227 periodicals. 
* 


T 


* * 
HE original resolution, approved 


April, 1890, was amended on the 


same date, to “Baptize this library | 


with the name ‘The Library of Colum- 
bus.” Inasmuch as this name was 
afterwards found to conflict with the 
name of another library, the Second 
International American Conference, 
held in Mexico, in 1901-02, changed the 
name to the “Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary,” as it is today. 

The United States Government, in 
accordante with the original resolu- 
tion, designated the organization, then 
known as the International Bureau of 
American Republics, now the Pan 
American Union, to be the location of 
this library, and the conferences held 
in Rio de Janeiro, 1906, and in Buenos 
Aires, 1910, and Santiago de Chile, 
1923, and Havana, 1928, continued it 
as a division of the Pan American 
Union. Provision was made in the 
resolutions of each conference for the 
American republics to send the library 
copies of official and other publications. 

The first librarian was Dr. Jose 
Ignacio Rodriguez, a Cuban by birth, 
and one of the best known and 
scholarly Pan Americans of his day, 
and who guided the affairs of the li- 
brary in its infancy, organizing and 
constructing until his death. One of 
his greatest wishes was to see the 
realization of the resolution of the con- 
ference at. Rio de Janeiro in 1906, 
which: “Resolved, the Third Interna- 
tional American Conference resolves to 
express its gratification at the realiza- 
tion of the project of establishing a 


cable to articles used for the amusement 
| of children has been ordered by the Bu- 
| Peau of Customs. ‘The Bureau’s ruling, 
| addressed the Collectors of Customs at 
| New York, follows in full text: 

| Sir: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
| letter of Oct, 2, 1930 (5/6718) in re- 
| gard to a communication from the ap- 
| praiser at your port upon the subject 
| of the tariff classification of paper hats 
| and so-called bonbons or crackers. 

| Paragraph 1513 of the Tariff Act of 
| 1980 contains a new provision to the 
| effect that “toy favors? and “toy sou- 


| Venirs” shall be dutiable at 70 per cent « 


jad valorem; and the appraiser at your 
| port is of the opinion that the merchan- 
|dise now under consideration should be 
| classified as toy favors or Souvenirs. 


| Paragraph 1513 states that: “As used 
| in this paragraph the term ‘toy’ means 
| an article chiefly used for the amusement 
of children.” 


| _.Too Large for Children 

It will be noted that although il 
|paragraph also provides for toys gen 
\erally the definition does not cover them 
lonly but refers to “the term ‘toy.’” The 
Bureau, therefore, agrees with you that 
the words “toy favors” and “toy souve- 
| nirs” should be construed to include only 
|favors and souvenirs chiefly used for the 
|amusement of children. 


The samples of the paper hats before 
| the Bureau are too large to be worn by 
| children. Several of them bear indica- 
|tions that they are to be used by frater- 
|nal organizations inasmuch as they bear 
printed labels such as “Rotary Interna- 
tional,” “x. O. E.,” ete. You state 
that it is a matter of common knowledge 
that both the hats and the so-called bon- 


' permanent center of information and s : J 
ia: 'tablish the, effectiveness of the trust} | rivaled in the world.” The conference |Doue oF crackers are uied as party favors 


which depends upon State law. The 


2 th 1 f | 7 : 
pase poupees. of SNe ee on te. & Revenue Act did not intend to except 


the net estate shall be determined (a) in| 


eficiaries of an estate, took credit in 
| 1923 against gross income for the 


real estate on the date it was ac- 
quired by the petitioners, determined. 


1 of interchange of ideas among the re- | 
adopted the following resolution: publics of this continent, as well as | 


“That there be established, at such 


at dances, carnivals, and Christmas, New 
Year’s and similar parties which are at- 
tended by adults: 


the case of a resident by deducting from 
the value of the gross estate * * * (3) the 
amount of all bequests * * * to or for the 
use of any corporation organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, 
including the encouragement of art, the 
prevention of cruelty to children or ani- 
mals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual; or to a trustee or 
trustees exclusively for such religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes. 


Beneficiary of Bequest 
Is Important Factor 


In determining whether the bequest | standards, but are to have a general and | class, is not a mere private bounty. The 
in controversy is within this provision! uniform interpretation throughout the | employes of the company at the time of 


it is necessary to inquire whether it is 


to, or for the use of, a corporation, in| 333; Calhoun Co. v. Ajax Co., 182 U. S.'and their dependents numbered about 


which case the organization and opera- 
tion of the corporation becomes impor- 
tant; or is to trustees, in which case 


whether the purposes of the trust are! charitable only in so far as they con-! specified meets the general tests for a 


exclusively charitable becomes the de- 
termining question. The codicil defines 
the legatees in these provisions: 


“I hereby give, bequeath and devise! or proceeding from charity. Tharity may|B. T. A. 915, similar language of the 


\trusts which could not lawfully take ef- 
fect, but only those which can and do 
become operative. ; 

But the decree involved no question 
|under the revenue laws of the United 
States, and the United States were not 


parties to it. Touching the present ques- | 


tion therefore, it is of no force as an 
adjudication or as authority. As to the 
Georgia statute, which Congress may so 
levislate as to refer to the peculiar laws 
of the several States, or even adopt them, 
as in the case of the conformity statyte 
or of homesteads in bankruptcy, ordi- 
narily descriptive terms used in the acts 
are not to be interpreted by local State 


country. Weiss v. Wiener, 279 U. S. 
499, 500. f 

The seorgia statutes are helpful in 
determining what °; meant by the word 


\tribute to the general understanding 
throughout the United States. In this 
connection charita’*e means directed to 


' charitable in the colloquial sense. An 
income less than a living wage certainly 
| implies the existence of need. Provision 
| for the widow and orphans of a working | 
;man is charity. Assistance to the un- 


/Hearings Are Scheduled 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


ernments as a public duty. have been schoduled to be held from Oct. 


That the beneficiaries are limited to 27 to 29 in Little Rock, Ark., and Oct.: 
The hear- | 


the employes for the time being of a;30 and 31 in Shreveport, La. 
single company does not so restrict the | ings will be conducted by Eugene Black, 
charity as to defeat it in the legal sense.|as Division No. 15 of the Board. Fol- 
'Mr. Eagan’s estate having parted with | lowing are the docket numbers and titles 
jall his stock, there was no selfish inter-| of proceedings to be called: 

|est to be served. The gift not being to! Little Rock: 
| particular individuals, but to a shifting | Awning Co.; 21773, Magnolia Window Glass 
Saxon; 46471-74, Aubrey 


| > | Audrey Umsted Wolkins, Mrs. Edna Umsted, 
testator’s death numbered 1,470, and they | Mics. Gressie Uinatad Garnen, 


{6,000 persons, and so constituted a con- | 
| siderable portion of the public. 
| A trust for their relief in the ways 


Co.; 16807-10, Mrs. Lena Brown, W. 
Sam Wiener Jr.; 
1 e , Meyer. 

public charity in the legal sense. 11 
|. J. 299, 306, 338, 339.. In Sibley v. 


{Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 16) 
| the dividends are to be applied. 


helps the corporate business in any way 


i Announcement is made. by the Board | 
employed is now rendered by many gov- of Tax Appeals that circuit hearings | 


13866, Little Rock Tent &| 
|Co.; 31599, Charles S. McCain; 34436, Dr. | 
Umsted, | 
Shreveport: 30172, Texarkana Cotton Oil | 

E 


Brown; 24216, Mrs. Hazel McDonald; 20232, 
25788, Estate of H. T. | 


the benefit goes to the charities to which | 
It does | 


location in the City of Washington as 
the Government of the United States 
may designate, to commemorate the 
| meeting of the International American 
Conference, a Latin American Memo- 
rial Library, to be formed by contribu- 
tions from all the governments repre- 
sented in this conference, wherein shall 
be collected all’ the historical, geo- 
graphical, and literary works, maps, 
manuscripts, and official documents re- 
lating to the history and civilization of 
America, such library to be solemnly 
dedicated on the day of which the 
United States celebrates the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 

While the prophecy of Dr. Martinez 
Silva has not yet been entirely fulfilled, 
from his inspiration there has been de- 
veloped a great international library 
on the American republics that now 
contains 71,530 volumes and pam- 
phlets, 309,633 catalogue and index 





building suitable for the library in | 


memory of Columbus * * *,” 
* * * 

THis building, the present building 

of the Pan American Union, pro- 
vides for the library office space and a 
stack-room of five floors, occupying 
nearly the entire north wing. By an 
act of the present Congress of the 
United States a block of land facing 
on B Street N. W., between Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Streets, has been as- 
signed to the Union for use in erect- 
ing a new administrative building and 
in this new structure is planned a sec- 
tion for the library. 

According -to the present plans it is 
expected that construction will begin 
on this building during the present 
year, and when completed will afford 
the library a capacity of not less than 
225,000 titles, a large and spacious 
reading room, separate study rooms, 
em work rooms for the library’s 
staff. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records, to appear in the issue of Oct. 29, Charles E. Babcock will continue his 
discussion of the Columbus Memorial Library, describing its organization and 


|_ For all of the foregoing reasons, the 
| 


sideration are not chiefly used for the 
|amusement of children and that they do 
not, therefore, come within the meaning 
;of the term “toy” as used in paragraph 
1513. Accordingly, they and articles 
| similar to them should not be classified 
under the said paragraph 1513 but 
|should, in according with the long estab- 
| lished practice, be classified as manufac- 
jtures in chief value of paper, dutiable 
junder paragraph 1413 of the Tariff Act 
| of 1930 at the rate of 38 per cent ad 
| eer You will be governored accord- 
| ingly. 


|Bureau is of the opinion that the hats@ 
}and bonbons or crackers now under con- ~ 


ten hundred and eighty-five (1,085) | have a colloquial meaning of unselfish|same Revenue Act of 1921, in sections collections. 


jnot detract from the exclusively char- 


shares of the common stock of the Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Company, being all 
my holding of the said common stock | 
of said company, to the members of the 
Board of Management and the members | 
of the Board of Operatives of said Ameri- 


aid to the needy, including gifts to par- | 231(6) and 214(a)(11), ‘relating to ex- 
‘‘zular individuals, or a much broader ;emptions from income tax, was applied 
legal significance coming from the codes |to contributions to a corporation organ- 


of Ju:tinian through the English law | ized for the purpose of aid to employes 
of a large department store in case of 


into the general American law, and em- 
death or disability. The purpose there 


can Cast Iron Pipe Company jointly, | scientific, religious, and educational pur- 
and their successors in office in said | poses mentioned in th’s statute, but ap- 
boards, in trust for the following pur-| plying not to gifts to individuals, but 
poses, etc., * * * Any member of|only to those to the public or substan- 


1 


bracing probably all the governmental, 
was held to be exclusively charitable, 


;and the holding is amply sustained by| 
the reasoning and authorities cited. | 
The next declared 


itable nature of the purposes which are 
effectively declared. In the case of Sib- 
ley v. Commissioner, supra, and In re 
Turnours, 9 B. T. A. 871, the social and 
fraternal purposes of the corporations 
involved were held not to prevent their 
being exclusively charitable within the 
meaning of the revenue laws. 


We conclude that the trust created by | 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 
~-~-_—_eoororrr 


Hearing Set for Tax Case 27 the Supreme Court took the follow- 

" ‘ ing action: “In this case probable juris- 

Involving Copyright Income diction is noted and the motion ty ad. 

| Vance is granted. The case is advanced | 

Whether or not the income from copy- | and assigned for argument on Monday | 
|rights may be included in measuring the Dec, 1.” 

basis of the New York corporate fran- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


either of said boards, who shall cease} 


to be a member of either board for any 
cause whatsoever shall thereupon cease 
to be a trustee under this codicil of my 
will, his or her successor upon either of 
said boards becoming, by virtue of his 
or her office, a trustee under this codicil 
immediately upon his or her acceptance 
of said trust. * * It is my will 


and desire and I direct that in deter- | 


mining all questions as to voting said 
stock and as to carrying out the provi- 
sions of the trust created by this codicil 
the members of the Board of Manage- 
ment, as trustees, shall vote as a unit, 


and the members of the Board of Opera- | 


tives, as trustees, shall vote as a unit, 
the vote of each group to be determined 
by the majority vote of the members 
of the respective boards, and that in the 
event of failure of the respective groups 
of trustees to agree upon any question, 
said question in dispute shall be referred 
to the Board of Trustees, whose decision 
shall be final.” 

The Board of Trustees last mentioned 
has been held to mean the Board of 
Directors of the Company. The Board 
of Managers, formerly called the Execu- 
tive Committee was, under the by-laws, 
appointed by the Directors and was 
eomposed of four or five of the directors 
who had active charge of departments, 
and this Board managed the company’s 
business between meetings of the di- 
rectors. 

The Board of Operatives, also estab- 
lished under the by-laws, consisted of 
an operative elected annually by his 
fellow operatives in each of the 10 or 
12 departments of the business. Its 
function was to present grievances and 
make suggestions to the Board of Man- 
agers, to obtain information for the 
operatives, and generally to promote 
confidence and cooperation between the 
employer and employes and the wel- 
fare of both. 


Conveyance Said Not to 
Be to Corporation 


tial representatives of the public. There 
is no need to decide in which meaning 
it was here used, for we think the pur- 
poses of the present trust are charitable 
under either. Its purposes are to be ar- 
|rived at from the terms of the will cre- 
| ating it. 
| What had been done by Mr. Eagan be- 
fore his death as part of the circum- 
stances of the making of the will, and 
| what has been done since by the trustees 
jas a practical construction of the will 
iby them, might have some relevancy if 
the construction were doubtful, but if the 
will is clear in its meaning previous 
happenings are irrelevant, and conduct 
of the trust since, if not in accordance 
with it, is merely perversion of mis- 
management of the trust to be corrected 
by proper authority. The purposes of 
the trust are stated in the will thus: 
“First, to receive all dividends paid 
upon said stock and use so much of the 
dividends thus received as said trustees 
in their discretion may deem advisable 
|in supplementing the salaries and wages 
j}of the employes of the said American 
| Cast Iron Pipe Company in amounts suffi- 
cient in the judgment of the trustees to 
| insure to each of said employes an in- 
come equivalent to a ‘living wage,’ said 
trustees to be the sole judges of what 
|constitutes a ‘living wage’ and of the 
j}amount, if any, to be paid to each of 
said employes of said company. 
“Second, to use such sums from the 
{dividends received upon said stock as 
|said trustees in their discretion may 
|deem advisable in paying an income to 
jany employe, or to the wife and minor 
|children of any employe of said Ameri- 
lean Cast Iron Pipe Company at such 
times as the plant of said company may 
shut down for any cause, or at such 
times as said employe, through no fault 
of his or her own, but through accident, 
| sickness or other unavoidable cause, shall 
|be unable to work, and said trustees are 
jhereby made the sole judges of the 
amounts, if any, which be paid by 
| said trustees to any employe or the mem- 





! 





eset his purpose of the Eagan’s will is exclusively charitable and 


“Third, to vote said certificates of 
stock in said American Cast Iron Pipe| 
Company at all meetings of the stock-| 
| holders of said company.” | 


'Trust Found Deductible 


|For Purposes of Tax 
| This is but a necessary consequence | 
of the stock ownership and incident to| 
any trust of corporate stock. It does 
not prevent the trust being exclusively | 
charitable. But the will continues: | 
“By this codicil to my will and testa-| 
ment it is my purpose, will and desire | 
to create a trust estate both for the | 
benefit of persons actually in the em- 
ploy of said American Cast Iron Pipe | 
Company and for such persons as may 
require the products of said company. | 
|The trustees appointed by this codicil 
|in accepting the trust will be trustees | 
|both for said employes and said persons 
|requiring the products of said company. 
It is my will and desire that said trus- 
tees in the control of said company 
through the control of the common | 
' stock, shall be guided by the sole pur-} 
pose of so managing said company as 
to enable the said American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company to deliver the company’s! 
product to persons requiring it at actual | 
cost, which shall be considered the low- 
est possible price consistent with the} 
maintenance and extension of the com-| 
pany’s plant, or plants. and business and | 
the payment of reasonable salaries and 
wages to the employes of said company, 
my object being to insure service both 
to. the purchasing public and to labor} 
on the basis of the Golden Rule given 
by our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 
This purpose, it is urged, is not chari- 
table and thereby the trust is made not | 
exclusively such. When it is remembered | 
that the chief use of cast iron pipe, which 
with its fittings constitutes the sole 
product of this company, is for water 
and gas mains and sanitary plumbing, 
intimately related to the health and wel- 
fare of all the people and often provided 





The Board of Operatives also elected | bers of any employe’s family, under this | or regulated by government, there may 


three of their number to be directors, | 


thus giving the operatives direct knowl- 


| 


paragraph.” 
These two purposes direct the use of 


be some ground to urge that the cheap- 
ening of such material to the public is 


edge of the company’s business and a|part of the dividends to supplement /a public charity. 
rt. of its control. The stock bequeathed | wages when less than a living wage is|_ I d 
FP the entire common stock of the com-| paid, and part for accumulation for use|ing the strong language of the will, this 


pany. 


no voting power. 
the ultimate control of the corporation 


The preferred stock, none of|in periods of unemployment. 
which was owned by Mr. Eagan, has! 
It thus appears that | 


“The provisions of the two paragraphs 
immediately preceding shall apply to the 
| wife or child or the wife and children 


is put in the trustees, and they in turn|or the children of said employe of said 


Supreme Court to Review 


ef certiorari in two Federal tax cases: 


* No, 400. Mascot Oil Co. v. United States. 


Two Federal Tax Cases 


On Oct. 27 the Supreme Court of the} 
Wnited States granted petitions for writs | 


;company, if there be wife or child or 
children or both, provision having been 
| made for them in the event of the death 
;of said employe leaving such, under the 
|rules for the management of said com- 
| pany of its pension fund.” 

The meaning here Is not entirely clear, 
but we take it that it directs or permits 
the use of dividends also to pension the 


We think, however, that notwithstand- 


purpose must be considered as only sug- 
gestive to the trustees, and is incapable 
of effective enforcement as a part of 
| the trust. The trustees as such sell no 
pipe and fix the price on none. They 
only elect the directors. They are not| 
required or authorized to pay any of | 
the trust funds in their hands to any | 
customers. No would-be customer could 
!sue them to force a sale to him at cost. | 
The language defining actual cost cannot | 


+ No. 412. Roy & Titcomb v. United States,| family of deceased employes according |ford no return on the common stock as 


* The court also denied a petition for ato rules established by the company in 


rit in one case: 


| the operation of its pension fund. This 


» No. 405. United Profit Sharing Corpora-| has in fact been done by the trustees. 


tion v. United States. 


Each of these three purposes is ‘clearly 


be taken literally for it excludes the 
|guaranteed dividend on the preferred | 
stock, which must be paid, and would af- 
| dividends, the disposition of which is 
|the main activity of the trustees. Only 
an ideal management is suggested. 


It is not a selfish purpose, and if it 





j 
i 


| was printed in the issue of Oct. 20. Fol-| 


its value should be deducted in arriving 
at the net value of his estate for taxa-| 
tion. 

The petition is granted, and the cause 
remanded for further proceedings not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 





Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax) 
Appeals for the week beginning Oct. 27 | 
is the calendar for Nov. 3 to 
inclusive: 

Nov. 3 


H. A. Dunham. 
Wm. E, Peck & Co. 
August Belmont Hotel Co. 
Julia Andrews Bruce. 
F. H. Lovell & Company. 
Kelley & Jones Co. 
Charles W. Ballard. 
Miss Mary E. Wray. 
Miss Eliza J. Wray. 
Phil Ekas. 
Harold L. Walton. 
Rudolph L. Walton. 
D. S. Walton. 
John Hudson Poole. 
Kirk’s Motor Bus Lines, Ince. 
Elfam Realty & Development Corp. 
Estate of William V. Kurtz. 
Sylvester Lewis Realty Co. 
Saline Motor Co. 
43146, George Weil. | 
43178, Trenton-New Brunswick Theaters 
Co. et al. 
43194, Harvey Coal Corporation. 
43195,-Oliver King. 
43242, Automobile Sales Co. 
43256, Ritz Furniture Shops, Inc. 
43287, Estate of Thomas McCabe. 
43297, Jessie S. Meacham. 
43303, William FE. Day. 
43316, The Stirling Press. 
Nov. 4 
16026, McClymont Marble Co. | 
20652-20653, Shults Bread Co. | 
22013-24739, 34020, Maud Dunlap Shalla- 
arger. | 
29969, Ozark Mills, Ine. 
30187, Anne D. Bruguiere. 
31395, Albert A. Cobb Trust. 
33510, Wellington S. Morse. 
33659, Continental Baking Company. 
38105, Frederick C. Bowditch Estate. 
43332, Mrs. Elsie E. Hatfield. 
43352, Elder & Johnson Co. 
43374, Gotham Industrial Corporation. 
43375, National City Bank. 
43378, Emma Louise Smith. 
43390, Arnold Rothstein Estate. 
43401, Sanford Bond & Mortgage Co. 
43412, Katharine B. Bliss. ! 
43454, Mrs. Ann Dorr Penoyer Bruguiere. | 
43478, Stella. H. McConnell. | 
43492, John Hancock. 
Nov. 5 
Elsa P. Humes. 
Westmoreland Specialty Co. 
Estate of Clinton Gilbert Sr, 
Newark Milk & Cream Co. 
Elsa P. Humes. 
The Onondaga Company. 
The Ten Eyck Company. 
James E. Plew. 
Otto Miller. 
D, W. Myers. 
W. S. Hayden. 
L. B. Williams. 
Elsa P. Humes. 
Burns, Lumber Co. 


lowing 
Nov. 6, 


9881, 
15825, 
16382, 
18202, 
24409, 
25632, 
25670, 
25880, 
25881, 
25882, 
25981, 
25982, 
25983, 
37634, 
43061, 
43062, 
43073, 
43078, 
43095, 


| 


16091, 
18835, 
21416, 
22350, 
22735, 
23978, 
23979, 
22659, 
27392, 
27394, 
27393, 
27661, 
27767, 
29044, 


chise tax is to be argued in the Supreme 
Court of the United States Dec. 1. 
The case is entitled Educational Films | 


,Corporation of America v. Ward, No. 


850, and is an appeal from the District 
Court. for the Southern District of New 
York (V U. S. Daily 1107). On Oct. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


29437, 
32754, 
34828, 
34829, 
34924, 
37745, 
38157, 
39711, 
39291, 
41849, 
43511, 
43518, 
43535, 
Bank. 
43536, 
Cleaning Corporation. j 
43537, 45223, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson 
Co., Ine. 
43542, Estate of John D. Plummer. 
43550, Mrs. Lillian H. Probasco. 
43583, Victor Weichman. 
43601, Thomas Palmer. 
43612, Citizens Mutual Trust Co. 
43614, Elliott L. Jones. 
43617, B. B. Jones. 
43630, Helen L. Higley et al. 
43640, Boulevard Theater & Realty Cor- | 
poration. 
43649, Queen Insurance Co. of America. | 
43650, Royal Indemnity Co. | 
43651, Newark Fire Insurance Co. 
43689, R. & P. Realty Corporation. 
43693, O. B. Potter Properties, Inc. 
43698, Murry Guggenheim. 
43702, Emil W. Carlson. 
43715, David Neff. 


Wm. Parris. 

Stewart & Bennett, Inc. 

S. Schulein Co. 

Estate of Sigmund Schulein. 

North Side Lumber & Timber Co. | 
National Ticket Register Co. 

H. M. Hardee. 

Pratt, Read & Co. 

I. N. Smith. 
Seaman-Patrick Paper 
R. McConnell. 

Mrs. Fannie E. Lang. 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson State | 


Co. 


45433, Adam, Meldrum & Anderson | 


The New York corporate franchise. WH 3 i ae 7 al 


tax is not directly on income, but is 


‘ammonium salts will operate in the man- 


|as equivalents for the two originally | 


| gard the subject-matter of these claims 





43719, Sigmund Spitzer. 
43731, Pratt, Read & Co. 
45759, Schulein Company. 
49419, Wm. H. Conyngham. 
49649, Frank E, Habitch. 
49810, Warner Company. 
49969, A. T. Wilson. 
49988, J. W. Perry. 
49989, J. W. Perry. 
50110, Robert Lyons Hague. 
50034, Mrs. Ella H. Stern. 
50209, J. E. Berkheimer Mfg. Co. 
Nov. 6 
21992, Leslie H. Fawkes. 
43739, T. S. Martin Realty Co. 
43772, Bon Marche. 
43790, James H, Gilman. 
43842, Robert N. Wolf. 
43850, Palm Beach-Mather Co. 
43854, Estate of Wm. E. Mariner. 
43866, Julia Andrews Bruce. 
43891, Pat Johnston. 
43894, Lloyd M. Willis et al. 
43911, Mutual Assurance Society of Vir- 
ginia. 
43919, 
44014, 


Earl Beeler. 
J. P. Burton Coal Co. 
44021, Albert Y. Gowen. 
44038, Donald Woodward. 
44085, Washburn Realty Company, Ltd. 
44139, Chicago Stock Exchange Biuliding, 
Cyrus H,., Harold F. and Stanley McCor- 
mick, trustees. 
44140, F. H. Rolapp. 
44141, Royal Coal Co, 
44142, S. F. Ballif Jr. 
44583, J. Earle Martin et al., trustees, 
45001, T. S. Martin Realty Co. 


| 


purely an excise, and hence the income 
from copyrights was properly included 
in the tax base, the District Court held. 

The Supreme Court denied petition 
for writ of certiorari in the case entitled 
Schlesinger v. County of Milwaukee, No. 
483. In that case the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit ruled 
that under the circumstances the tax- 
payer was not entitled to interest on the | 
refund’ of inheritance taxes which had) 


b “| §0-+. courteous personal attention... 
seen selected rae 8 statute later de | excellent food...just a few of the things 


| ‘suggested by Great White Fleet. 


Laundry Process Claims | 
In Petition Are Sustained 


OleT al) 211 


Cruises 


Airy outside staterooms...cruises 
planned by men who know where to 


Book now for your 
Great White Fleet Special Winter Cruise 
Costa Rican 22-day cruise . $300 and up 
Colombian 21-day cruise . $275 andup 
Guatemalan 24-day cruise $275 andup 
Alt expenses included 
Two sailings weekly from New York. 
All first-class cabins. Get booklets and 
information from your Steamship or 
Tourist Agent, or 


(Continued from Page 7.) 
that salts derived from union with sul-! 
furie acid, such as ammonium sulfate, 
would not function in the manner in- 
tended. It thus appears that certain 


ner called for by appellant while others | 
will not. The claims under consideration | 
specify the use of those salts which will | 
serve as an antichlor, will not decompose | 
the soap, and will modify the alkali. | 
_ It is our opinion that chemists skilled 
in this art would readily recognize salts | 
of the ammonium group which will serve 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
e Steamship Service ie 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Special Philadelphia-Caribbean Cruise 
sailing from Philadelphia Feb. 7, 1931 


CRUISES 


‘275% 


Up 


mentioned, and since the claims on ap- 
peal specifically call for those capable of 
functioning in a definite manner, we re-| 


as falling with the scope of the invention | 
originally disclosed, i 


The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 





MISSOURI “KANSAS -TEXAS RAILROAD 
Serving ALL Points 


WEST SOUTHWEST 


a 





« ) 
Plans for Relief | 


Of Unemployed 
_ Abroad Outlined 


Labor Statistician Asserts Na- 
tion May Learn Valuable) 


Lessons From Study of 
Foreign Undertakings 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
workers, water power development and 
electrification, and handicrafts. 

In Great Britain the empire settlement | 
act for furthering British settlement in 
overseas dominions was one of the meas- 
ures to decrease the number of the un- 
employed workers. A careful selection 
of settlers among the unemployed is 
made. They are given a preliminary 
training in land cultivation. Their 
transportation expenses and a loan for 
an initial investment in farming are be- 
ing advanced by the government to 
would-be settlers. 2s 

The number of sailings under assisted 
passage agreements arranged under the 
empire settlement act have been: 60,916 
in 1927; 47,855 in 1928, and 35,073 ‘in 
1929. 





Nature of Projects 

In 1928 the Italian Parliament adopted 
laws providing for general development 
plans which involve on a large scale such 
important projects as soil improvement, 
. drainage, irrigation, a network of new 
roads, measures against malaria, etc. 
These plans are intended to reclaim and 
develop about one-thirteenth of the 
country’s surface, which for various rea- 

ons had been neither tilled nor inhabited 

p to this time. According to a report 
of the Minister of Agriculture, 1,122,- 
000,000 lire ($59,466,000) will be ex- 
pended on various land reclamation 
schemes, during the fiscal year of 1930- 
1931. 

It is expected that this work will pro- 
vide regular employment for about 90,- 
000 workers. During the Summer months 
they will be released for regular agri- 
cultural work and will soon return after 
the harvest in October and November. 
The completion of the entire land recla- 
mation scheme will require 12 years, en- 
gaging nearly 100,000 workers in Win- 


character of the farming regions in 


ter, and will considerably change = 
| 


Italy. | 


The agricultural corporation subm 


itted | 
its report to the Government on May 


30, 1930. In this report the corporation 
proposed the creation of an inland mi- 
station commission, the immediate task 

of which would be the transfer of about 
60,000 unemployed workers from the Po 


Valley to southern Italy. It also sug- | 


gested that the transfer would be con- | 
siderably facilitated by means of settle- | 
ment bonuses granted to families taking 


. : : | 
up permanent residence in the reclaimed | 


areas in southern Italy, so that a_con- 
siderable number of the unemployed 
workers having been engaged in recla- 
mation work will be permanently settled 
on the reclaimed land as small farmers. 


Czechoslovakian Plans 


The Czechoslovakian commission on 
emigration and colonization in its fourth 
annual report recommends improvement 
of the soil, agricultural specialization, 
andthe introduction of supplementary in- 
dustriés, such" as breeding-of silkworms| 
in order to reduce emigration and-unem- 
ployment. 

The Mexican government has planned 
certain irrigation projects which, it is, 
reported, will provide employment for 
at least 20,000 unemployed workers. 
Practically every foreign country in 
which the unemployment problem is acute 
has taken up reclamation of waste lands 
with the accompanying idea of settling 
the unemployed workers on the lands 
after they have been reclaimed and pre- 
pared for cultivation. 


| 
| 


AvtHoriwzep Statements ONty Are PresenteD Herein, BEING 
PustisHep WitHout ComMMENT BY THE UwniTep States Dairy 


Public Lands to Be Opened Federal Service | 
For Claims in Near F uture Planned on Price — 


Ex-service Men Will Have Prior Right of Entry on More. 


Than 200,000 Acres in Six Western States, Depart- 


ment of Interior Announces 


More than 200,000 acres of public land| Land Office. Soldiers and others claim- 
in six western States will be opened|ing preferred right of entry superior to 
to entry under the homestead and desert | that of the ex-service man have 91 days 
land laws within the next few weeks,|from Dec, 16 to assert their preference, 
the General Land Office of the Depart-|and applications may be filed for 20 
ment of the Interior has “announced./days before that date at the Phoenix, 
Land office records reveal the following’ Ariz., land office. The part remaining 
information: .” | unreserved on Mar. 17, 1931, will be sub- 

One tract includes about 150,000 acres| ject to appropriation by the general 
in Big Horn and Park Counties, Wyo. | public, which can file application for 20 
It will be open to entry by qualified ex-| days prior to the date. ; 
service men for 91 days beginning Nov,' A tract of about 2,897 acres in Teton 
25. On and after Feb. 24, 1931, the land, and Chouteau counties, Mont., will be 
if unentered, will be subject to appro-| opened to soldiers Nov. 18 and to the gen- 
priation under any applicable public land | ¢ral public Feb. 16, 1931, with the 20-day 
law by the general public. There are | Simultaneous filing periods. Part of the 
simultaneous filing periods for soldiers|!and, according to the General Land Of- 
and the public for 20 days prior to these! fice, is capable of producing valuable 
two dates. Further details are available | agricultural crops. ; 
at the Federal land offices at Buffalo:, Approximately 10,800 acres of public 
and Cheyenne, Wyo. jland in Pitkin County, Colo., will be 


Cheeta of Agriculture 


ket news service on cotton linters has 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 


® | languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
otton inters: Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 
| —- 
| Behr, Herman, ed. . . 


lectures by Henry Ward Beecher, John} The tragedy of Alfred Dreyfuss. 291 
Wycliffe, John Bunyan, Martin Luther,; N. Y., Greenberg, 1930. 


; e ® | . Mary Baker G. Eddy, Emmanuel Sweden- no 
Will Publish Quotations Sens, and others. Coen King, Cecil Vv... . 
ner | ries. y.1.) 251 p. N. Y., H. Behr, 1929. 
At Principal Markets Each *“~ * } X 30-23056 tury chemistry series: J, Kendall, ed- 
Behr, Herman, ed. . . . The new science; it. ‘ " ah hg ’ 
Thursday |” lectures by Henry Ward Beecher, Henry itor.) 206 p. N. Y¥. The Century co., 
James, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hugh Lat- 7 
imer, William T. Stead, Luther Burbank, Lippincott, Charles S, Masonry defined, a 


and others. (Transcendental series. v. 


» H. » 1930, 
been announced by the Bureau of Agri-| B.). Sip. MT B. Bete, t 30-23056| @nd many others. Rev, and enl. by ... 


cultural Economics, United States De-| Russard, Paul C.... If I be lifted up; an| 24 E. R. Johnston. 508 p. Memphis, 
partment of Agriculture. The reports! essay ‘on the sacrifice of the mass. (Pep- Tenn. Masonic supply co., 1930. 
will cover quotations at Atlanta, Char-; ular liturgical library, ser. I, no. 4. “Re- 30-23081 
lotte, Memphis, New York, Little Rock,| printed from Orate fratres, volume IV, | Phillips, Michael J, How to play minia- 
and Dallas. They will bed issued on, issues one to four.”) 27 p. Collegeville, ture golf. 82 p., illus. Los Angeles, 
Thursday of each week by the Washing- | Minn., The Liturgical press, 1930, Calif., Keystone publishing co., 1930. 
ee ae —o | Culler, Arthur J. Creative eitleions eee. | Pool, David de S. The Kaddish, by .. . 
he quotations will be based upon the: “ture; a new literary study of the Bible.| 2d printing. 119 N. Y., Bloch publish- 
official standards for grade and character; 345 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co. 1930.) ing co 1939, eee q 
of linters, developed in the Bureau as aj ; ge eng 
result of studies by G. S. Meloy, senior | Dalton, Charles. With the Dublin brigade 
marketing specialist, and established by (1917-1921), 178 p. London, P. Davies, 
order of the Secretary of Agriculture,: 1929. 30-23078 


Establishment of a Government mar- 


Y., 


Henry St. George Tucker. 2 v. ig, ? 
30-23181 


Walton book co., 1930. 





opened to soldiers Dec. 30 and to the gen-; Aug. 1, 1926, under authority of the Deering, Mrs. Ivah E. The creative home.| Meagher, George E. Short cuts to good 


About 14,700 acres will be opened in) : 
Pinal County, Ariz, The land is suitable|°T@! Public Mar. 31, 1931. 
for grazing purposes, according to the 


Pure Water Blamed 
For Clothes Damage 


simultaneous filing periods prior to these 
|dates have been announced. The land 
\is mountainous and suitable only for 


jing Fork and Frying Pan rivers. 

| A tract including about 24,800 acres 
|of land in White Pine, Washoe and Lan- 
| der —_ a ~— ss i, to 
entry at the land office at Carson City 
— _ ok re a seacee! 
ential period, after whic e genera 
Bureau of Standards Shows public may claim the land. ae ~ 
* * + : | land contains timber of commercial value 
Sulphuric Acid in Air Is\ana ag is — for — grazing. 
wenty-day simultaneous filing periods 
Accessory have likewise been provided in this in- 

stance, : 
[Continued from Page 1.1 lr a sy Mag Pana public oa 
cium carbonate wes found to have the | 270m Younty, Utah, is to be opened at the 
proper hardening effect upon the water, | ~— — ae oe x 28, with 
Mr. Emley said, but he pointed out that | 2 %+-@@y preferential period for ex-serv- 


its use requires too close control than is | © .men and 20-day simultaneous filing 


likely to be given by the housewife, al- 
though it is expected to be of general 
help to the commercial launderers of 


or cattle grazing. 


Twenty-day 


|grazing except in the valleys of Roar- | . 
|F > P 7 | available; for Valley character, the! 


|periods. The land is suitable for sheep| decline to be harmful to the State. (New; ogy. 857 p, illus. N. Y., D. Appleton | 


180 p., illus. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930.) bridge. 14 p, Phila., St. Joseph’s print- 
ae 30-23080} ing house, 1930. 30-23008 
Scientific government | Rathburn, Jessie L. (Gibson) “Mrs. Merle 


=— States ages | Standards Act. 
e quotations will cover the grades 

from No. 1'to No. 7 and also hull fiber. P°R* John | H- 
For Western character linters, quotations} Francisco, 1930. 


30-23082| bridge... . 2 . 18 p. Lincoln, Neb., 
f. o. b. New York and Dallas will be Foster, John B., comp... . ~ d ed Dan aie 


How to catch} Graves printing co., 1930. 30-23009 
and how to run bases. (Spalding “red | Rigg, George B. College botany, with spe- 
cover” series of athletic handbooks, no. cial reference to liberal education. 442 
Memphis, and Little Rock; and for! 96R.) 145 p., illus. N. Te American p., illus. Phila., Lea & Febiger, 1930. 
Southeastern character, prices f. 0. b.| ..°POTts publishing co., 1930. 80-28014 
New York, Charlotte, and Atlanta Gordy, Wilbur F, American history... by | Rothwell, W. H. . . 

T ’ | ’ a . . ._. . and Frederic Ernst. 1 v., illus. N.| bag. Rey. and enl. ed. (Spalding “red 

he reports will be mailed free to any- Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 30-23179| cover” series of athletic handbooks, no. 

one on request to the Bureau; or any farvard university. Albert Russel Erskine 78R.) 91 p., illus. N. Y., American 
part of the contents will be telegraphed bureau for street traffic research. A traf-| sports publishing co., 1930, 
at the expense of anyone desiring such | 
service. 
(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


quotations will be f. o. b. New York,| 


. How to punch the 


pared for City-wide traffic committee. country. (Scoppa’s American history se- 


30-23079 brothers, 1930. 


New Jersey Farms Fewer | 
Investigation of the causes of the de- 
a of “ihe ~ cent in the number of | 

farms in New Jersey in the last decade : Wt fie tee ; : , 
is planned by the State Commissioner | anna. a wane = Ses | os yt oo er 
of Agriculture, who believes the rapid! Jordan, Harvey E. A text-book of histol- | Worcester, Edward F. Bridge; what I know 


ciples of -“ ee ge er .. trans- Illinois. . 
lated into English by Carl Eckart and Chicago, Ha ~: McCreary co., 1930. 
Frank C. Hoyt. (The University of Chi- | ” > Sere oe 30-23180 


P. Dut- 
Jersey Commissioner of Agriculture.) | 


and co., 1930. 30-23004| Hudson printing co., 1930, 


. The new divinity; | Kerkhoff, Johnston D, Traitor! Traitor! 


p- 
30-23074 | 
College chemistry quiz | 
book, for Kendall’s Smith college chem- | 
istry, by... and Worth Wade. (The Cen-! 


1930. 30-23006 


liberal Masonic education, compiled from | 
writings of Dr. Albert G,. Mackey, 33°, | 


30-23013 | 


0. 1980. | 30-23063 | 
30-23054 | Marshall, John. The life of George Wash- | 
ington, with an introduction by Hon.| 

N. Y.,| 


- . 30-23012 | 
fice control plan for Kansas City, pre-|Scoppa, Joachim R. Foundations of our |Ind.—Opinions of Attorney General, Oct. 1, 


251 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., 1930. ries.) 282 p., illus. Chicago, Laidlaw | 
‘i 30-23075 | Ind.—Transactions of Indiana Horticultural 
| Heisenberg, Werner. The physical prin-| Smith, George W. A student’s history of | Society, 1929. K. I Fawcett, Secy.-Treas., 
{ .. 7th rev, ed. 278 p., illus. | 
{Ind.—30th Ann. Rept. of Indiana Corn Grow- 


cago science series.) 186 p., illus. Chi-| Thorne, Harold. Backgammon in 20 min- | 


about the game. 36 p., illus. Boston, | 
30-2301] | 


CARLY 9633) Topas Q 


Government Books - | 
| p 7 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and 
the card numbers. should be given. 


Soldiers’ and ‘Sailors’ Homestead. and Pref- 


erence Rights—Circular No. 302, General 
Land Office, U.S. Dept. of Interior. Free, 


State Books and | 
Publications 


| Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- ; 
partment in the State given below. 


Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Taunton 


State Hospital, yr. ended Nov. 30, 1929 
Public Document No. 22. Dept. of Mens 
tal Diseases, Boston, 1930. i 


Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Gardner 


State Colony, yr. ended Nov, 30, 1929— 
Public Document No. 70. Dept. of Men- 
tal Diseases, Amie H. Coes, Secy., Boss 
ton, 1930. 


Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Wrentham 
929-—+ 


State Colony, yr. ended Nov. 30, 1 
Public Document No. 78. Dept. of Men» 
tal Diseases, George L. Wallace, M.D, 
Supt., Boston, 1930. 


through direct legislation. 96 p. San| C,. Rathburn.” Lesson notes on contract Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Trustees of Grafton 


State Hospital, yr. ended Nov. 30, 1929— 
Public Document No. 112. Dept. of Men- 
tal Diseases, Margaret A. Cashman, Secy., 
Boston, 1930. 


30-23007 | Colo.—Denver College of Music, Prescribed 


Theoretical Courses, Season 1930-31, Den- 
ver, 1930. ‘ 


Ind.—Proceedings of 45th Ann. Meeting of 


Academy of Science, Vol. 39, 1929. Stane 
ley A. Cain, Ed., Indianapolis, 1930. 


1916, to Dee. 31, 1920. Ele Stansbury, 
Atty. Gen., Indianapolis, 1930. 


Indianapolis, 1929. 
ers’ Assn., Jan. 15, 1930, Purdue Univ., 


Keller E. Beeson, Secy., Indianapolis, 
1930. 


30-23010 Ind.—40th Ann. Rept. of State Dairy Assn., 


Ann. Meeting Purdue Univ., Jan. 16, 
1930, E. A. Gannon, Secy., Indianapolis, 
19380. 


eee 


New England this Winter. 


Probably the best answer to the house- 
wives’ problem, according to Mr. Em-} 
ley, is not to dry clothing in the open | 
air when the air is damp and cold, for 
this particular kind of atmosphere holds 
the sulphur from smoke, and the sulphur | 
tends to settle to the ground and is read- 
ily absorbed by wet clothes. 


Care Needed to Harden Water 


The following informatior, concerning | 
the Bureau of Standard’s Work in con- 
nection with this problem was furnished 
by Mr. Emley: 

Following experimental work con- | 
ducted in a number of New England 
laundries, the Bureau of Standards suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a remedy from this 
peculiar condition faced by the launderers 
and housewives of that region. 

Making the water hard by adding to 
it calcium carbonate was found, follow- 
ing considerable research work, to suc- | 
cessfully combat the Winter damage evil | 
to clothing. The addition of too much | 
calcium carbonate is as damaging as 
adding too little. 

Probably the best answer to the house- 
wife’s problem is not to dry clothing out- ; 
side when the weather is damp and cold. 

When the outside air is cold and damp, | 
housewives should dry clothes inside, or 
any place where it is possible to dry | 
them quickly enough to keep the acid | 
from concentrating in spots. 


How Acid Is Produced 


Wet clothes hung on the line, if not} 
dried quickly enough, will tend to con- | 
centrate their moisture at the bottom of | 
the garment, which in shirts is usually | 
the shirt sleeves and shoulders. Through | 
iron rust getting into the clothes acci- 
dentally while washing, the production 
of sulphuric acid by absorption of sul-| 


| 


Another considerable opportunity for | phur in the atmosphere will be expedited, | 


employment is found in reforestation. 
With the advancement of civilization, 
the virgin forests are fast disappearing, | 
leaving in their wake disastrous floods | 
in Spring or during’ heavy rains, and 
still more disastrous droughts in Sum- 
mer and Fall and a lumber famine which 
is already keenly felt in many industrially | 
advanced countries. ; 1 





The employment projects for the un- 
employed in Czechoslovakia specifically | 
include reforestation work. In France| 
a government bill introduced in the) 
chamber of deputies on Nov. 25, 1929, 
provided for the appropriation of five 
billion franes ($196,000,000) for the im- 
provement of the national equipment. 
Out of this sum 1,000,000,000 francs | 
($39,000,000) is intended for improve- 
ments in agriculture (drainage, irriga- 
tion, etc.), including reforestation work. 


New Zealand Activity | 


Even such a new country as New Zea-, 
land has found it to be desirable and 
profitable to engaged the unemployed in| 
reforestation work: Practically every; 
country in Western Europe has turned 
its attention to reforestation as a press- 
ing undertaking and as a very promising 
opportunity for employment. 

Usually the large-scale land reclama- 
tion projects, like those in Italy, include 
modern highway construction. The build- 
ing of new and rebuilding of the old 
roads is included in the plans of the 
Czechoslovakian government. Great 
Britain and Germany are doing the same. 
Whe land improvement schemes in The 
Netherlands include road-making and 
canal building. One of the main projects 
in Poland is highway construction. 

In New Zealand the greater portion of 
the funds provided for creating work for 
the unemployed were applied to road 
construction. Expenditures for roads and 
highways last year amounted to a total 
of £2,288,217 ($11,135,608). 

In France out of the projected appro- 
priation of 5,000,000,000 frances for im- 
provement of national equipment, over 
3,000,000,000 francs ($117,000,000) are 
intended for construction of roads and 
highways. 

The concluding section of the 
statement covering railway construc- 
tion and housing construction in for- 
eign countries will be printed in full 
text in the issue of Oct. 29. 


New Australian Oil 
Protects Auto Radiators| 


Discovery of an inexpensive oil, which 
placed in an automobile radiator in small 
quantities with water, prevents overheat- 
ing and corrosion, is reported from Aus- 

‘tralia, the Department of Commerce 
stated Oct. 2, 

The nature of the oil was not stated 
in the reports to the Department, the 
chief of the petroleum section of the 
Department, Dr. John W. Frey, stated 
orally. | 


and if the water contains none of the 
usual basic impurities, there is nothing 
to neutralize this sulphuric acid, so it, 
remains in the clothing as a free acid, 

Upon being heated in the process of 
ironing, any sulphuric acid which may be | 
present in the clothing attacks it and | 
will rot cotton clothing to such an extent 
that a finger and often a whole hand |} 
can be pushed through the garment | 
with ease. 

This condition, known in New England | 
as Winter damage, most commonly oc- 
curs with cotton fabrics. Broadcloth | 
shirts are particularly susceptible, and | 
have caused the most trouble. The chief 
difficulties experienced by launderers in| 
connection with Winter damage was with | 
their wet-wash activities. The wet-wash | 
practice is that of returning the washed | 
clothing to the customer while it is still | 
damp, in order that the customer may | 
do her own ironing. 

In cases where New _ Englanders | 
washed at home, the clothing on one | 
side of the line might be found to have | 
become rotted while those on the other | 
side would be in good condition. The | 
presumption in such a case is that the | 
wind blew the smoke upon some of the! 


clothes but not on the others. ly 


With the growth of industry and the 
presence of more and more smoke in 
the air, the condition apparently became 
serious in Massachusetts. The Massa- 
chusetts Laundry Owners’ Association 
for two years tried to solve the prob- 
lem, and meeting with little success, sub- | 
mitted it to the National Laundry 
Owners’ Association, which in turn 
sought aid at the Bureau of Standards 
three years ago. 

There is now considerable evidence to | 
support the theory that this phenomenon | 
of Winter damage is not limited to cloth- | 
ing but is also present to a lesser de- 
gree in paper books and similar ma- 
terials in the libraries. The acid con-} 
tent of the atmosphere has been found | 
to have considerable damaging effect 
upon paper in libraries over a period of 
years. This condition is not restricted 
to New England but is. prevalent in 
many congested areas, and to prevent it 
steps must be taken to eliminate the 
acid in the air. It is interesting to note 
that the presence of this same sulphur 
in larger quantities in smelting districts | 
s held to prevent growth of vegeta-| 

on, 


ment’s statement follows in full text: 
The University of Western Australia, ; 
following commercial investigations at | 
Perth, is repgrted to have disé¢overed 
an inexpensive anticorrosive water- 
soluble oil, according to a report received 
in the Department of Commerce from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner H. P. Van 
Blarcom, Sydney. Official report is that 
one part oil to 500 of water used in a 
boiler obviates the necessity for scal- 
ing and chipping; in pruning, no varia- 
tion took place when the oil was mixed | 
with boiler water. It is also stated that 


To a Five Thousand Dollar Man 
who would like to be making 


$10,000 


Men who are satisfied with rou- 

tine salary increases will not be 
interested in this advertisement. There 
are many sources from which they can 
get the sort of training that will satisfy 
their modest ambitions, 

Men, on the other hand, who are in- 
terested in doubling their earnings will 
find in this page much food for thought 
—and for action. 

The training of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute was designed for men who 
feel instinctively that their proper place 
is among those who pay wages instead of 
receive them—whose biggest earnings 
come out of the profits of the businesses in 
which they are engaged: Its mission is to 
fit them for these more profitable posi- 
tions in a shorter time. And the results of 
its training are measured not in slowly 
rising salaries, but in incomes doubled 
and tripled in a few years, 

Heads of businesses all over the country 
are sympathetic with the Institute’s work, 
because it helps to develop the executives 
they so sorely need. Here are just a few 
of the cases of increased income that our 
subscribers have told us about in the last 
few months. Their names are all on file 
at Institute headquarters: 


SuBscriBER A. 
Was Works Engineer at $4,200. 


Now Vice-President and General Mana- 


ger at $18,000. 


SuBSCRIBER B. 
Was Manager at $3,600. 
Now Regional Manager at $1 5,000. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


SUBSCRIBER C. 
Was Production Manager at $4,800. 
Now President at $21,600. 


SUBSCRIBER D. 
Was Production Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $8,400. 


SUBSCRIBER E, 
Was Business Manager at $2,400. 
Now General Manager at $20,000. 


Here’s further proof that 
this training pays 

Some of the presidents of corporations who are 
enrolled are William Wrigley, Jr., President, 
The William Wrigley Jr. Company (Wrigley’s 
Gum); Thomas H. Beck, President, P. F. 
Collier & Son Company; Francis A. Count- 
way, President, Lever Brothers Company 
(Manufacturers of Lux and Lifebuoy Soap); 
Edwin A. Fuller, President, Fuller Construc- 
tion Company; Roy Howard, Chairman of 
the Board, Scripps- Howard Newspapers; 
Charles E. Hires, President, Hires Root 
Beer Company. 

The judgment of such men is an argu- 


ment stronger than anything we could write. 


Are you in business for 
your health? 


Money isn’t everything. But we will all 
admit that income is after all a pretty 
accurate measure of success in business. 

There is many a man of real ability 
who is kidding himself into content- 
ment with his progress simply because 
he is making more money than some of 


his friends. He is satisfied with a five’ or 
ten thousand dollar salary when with a 
little added knowledge he could easily be 
making ten or twenty thousand. 

Superior knowledge is behind every 
business success. And the absurd part of 
it is that you have to know only a /it#/e 
bit more than your competitor to make 
a 4o¢ more money. 


How to get the facts 


Where can you get this extra knowledge 
that can make such a tremendous differ- 
ence in your business life? We invite you 
to send for a book that tells where, 
and how. It is a book of facts—facts 
about the Institute’s training. It is called 
“What an Executive Should Know.” 

This book costs nothing because it is 
worth only what you make it worth. It 
is a book that should be read by every 
man who expects to win a secure place 
for himself in the next five years. 

Will you send for it? The coupon 
below will bring it to your desk. 


er 
To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 390 Astor 


Place, NewYork City.(Im Canadaaddress Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C.P.R. Bldg, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


NAME 
Business 
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The oil is said also to be useful in| two ounces of oil, probably sufficient | 
preventing scaling of boilers, for which| for a motor car radiator for six months, | 
purpose there are already commercial | should prevent overheating of the engine | 
Solutions, Dr.. Frey added. The Depart- |.and check corrosion, 
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tin Trade 
Fleet in Baltic 
Said to Decline 


Vice Consul at Stockholm De- 
scribes Increase in Mer- 
cantile Shipping of New 
Northern States 


By Early B. Christian 
American Vice Consul at Stockholm, Sweden 

The mercantile fleets of the new States 
on the Baltic are increasing steadily in 
importance, and there are indications 
that German shipping interests can not 
compete with them, for it is not possible 
at the present time for Germany to con- 
sider rebuilding its Baltic fleet. The 
actual gross tonnage of this fleet 
amounts only to 77 per cent of the pre- 
war figure, whereas Germany’s North 
Sea fleet now has about 80 per cent of 
its former tonnage. | 

It must be remembered, however, that | 
the Baltic fleet was not so exposed. tv} 
war losses nor was it greatly subject to | 
the surrendering treaties. For the above | 
reasons, therefore, the North Sea fleet | 
was largely renewed and consists today 
of practically only modern ships, while 
the Baltic fleet is made up for the greater | 
part of the identical ships that composed 
it in 1914. Newly built ships are excep- 
tions to the rule, and any additional ton- 
nage is obtained by purchases of old 
ships. Since 1925 there has been practi- 
cally no increase in the tonnage. | 

Germany’s Baltic fleet has decreased 
by 120,333 tons since 1914, Russia’s by 
154,000. tons, and Danzig’s by 7,902 tons. 
On the other hand, Finland’s tonnage has | 
increased by 119,981 tons, Latvia’s by | 
50,214 tons, and Estonia’s by 32,000 tons. 

Combined Group Increases 

Germany has undergone a serious loss, 
whereas the combined group of east 
Baltic States shows an impressive in- 
crease. This increase is even more 
striking when consideration is given to 
the fact that the eastern Baltic States 
have adopted machine-propelled ships 
to a much larger extent than is the case 
with Germany. 

Besides Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark also have been important 
participants in Baltic trade, and the 
shares of these countries have varied 
considerably. It is impossible to obtain 
statistics for purposes of comparison, 
but in 1928 a special investigation was 
made regarding Swedish tonnage in 
Baltic trade and in combined Baltic and | 
North Sea trade. In Baltic trade there 
were engaged 770 ships of 147,000 gross 
tons, and in combined Baltic and North 
Sea traffic 158 ships of 173,000 tons. 

The mercantile fleets of these nations 
have undergone a fundamental change 
by their switch from European traffic 
with relatively small ships to trans- 
oceanic traffic with large ships; since} 
1914 the increase in tonnage of those} 
countries for the most part has been 
large units that are not adaptable for| 
traffic in the Baltic. It is estimated that | 
the combined tonnage of Sweden, Nor-| 
way, and Denmark participating in the, 
Baltic trade in 1914 was about 500,000 
gross tons, probably now decreased to 
300,000 gross tons. 

Germany’s Larger Units 

In the same manner the German North 
Sea fleet has changed to larger units 
with ships of more than 2,000 gross tons, 
unsuitable for the Baltic. Of ships.most 
suitable for this trade—in the range of 
100 to 1,000 gross tons—the German 
fleet is composed of about 1,000 units 
with a total tonnage of approximately 
441,000 gross tons, whereas the statistics 
for 1914 show 1,400 units aggregating 
466,000 gross tons. 

The German mercantile fleet, therefore, 
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|sists the Department of Commerce in 


| sky stocks from his own folly. 
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Postal Service 


‘Postal Service Found Vital 
| Factor in Export Commerce 


‘pass annually over the New Jersey 


‘ing to information made available 


| Traffic Distribution System for New Hudson River Bridge 


| Approximatély 20,000,000 vehicles will 


ap- 


| proach to the new Fort Lee-New York 
| bridge across the Hudson River, accord- 


on 


| Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Confer- >ehalf of the New Jersey State High- 


way Commission. 


| approach, shown in the sketch here 


ence Is Told of Department’s Function in Helping 
* S$ e 
} 
| To Expand Nation’s Foreign Trade lapsin ia’ Seutie “deanna 
| proach will terminate at the bridge 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 27.—The Post 
Office Department may be considered a 
prime factor in the extension of the for- 
eign trade of the United States, E. R. 
| White, Director of the International 
| Postal Service, declared in an address | 
| here on Oct, 27 before the Middle West} duce rates. 
Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine; [I need not point out to you the vast! 
| Conference. | benefit to our foreign trade which has 
Mr. White, in describing the part) resulted from these measures as well as| 
played by the Department in ao the 80-odd conventions which we 
foreign trade, placed emphasis on its! have made with other countries for the 
activities in forming and perfecting the | exchange of parcel post and under which | 
International Postal Union, by which in-|we send them about 5,500,000 parcels | 
ternational postal service has been stand- | yearly and receive about 2,000,000 in re-; 
ardized, made more efficient and less;turn. These conventions are constantly 
costly to the patron; on the development | being revised to bring them up to date! 
of the American merchant marine, and/| to increase weight limits, liberalize pro-! 
on the growth of the international air | visions, and to remove restrictions. Since! 
mail service. : ‘the recent negotiation of the convention | 
‘An authorized summary of Mr. White’s| with Cuba, with which you are perhaps. 
address follows in full text: | familiar because of the long fight which: 
The Post Office is a pioneer of prog- preceded it, we can now send our parcel | 
ress. It is also the handy man of the| post to every country and territory of 
Government. . 


at stated intervals in some world capital! of travel, each 10 feet wide. 


tional postal service. The influence of | tion, 
our representatives has always been ex- 


erted to liberalize restrictions and to = about Jan. 1, 1932. 


In addition to the mani-, the world. 


fold duties which are incident to its|Contracts Awarded 
primary function as a post office, it aids | és 
the Treasury in the collection of customs | For Ocean Mail Routes 
and in the sale of revenue stamps; it | The. exchange of letter mails and 
helps agriculture to keep out plant and printed matter, commercial documents, 
animal diseases and fruit pests; it as-jetc., is based upon reciprocity of service 
and involves no accounting, each country; 
determining the value of exports and in/ retaining all the postage received and 
smoothing the way to foreign markets; | making no charge for delivery within 
it advertises the Naval Service as a,the country, but in the case of parcel 
chance to see the world; in war it con-| post each sending country pays the coun- | 
ducts a censorship of enemy communi-| try of destination so much for each par- | 
cations; in peace it censors the public! cel sent in excess of the number received. 
morals and protects the victim of gam-} In the last Pan American Postal Con- 
bling schemes and the speculator in blue; gress our delegates introduced and suc- 
It is now | ceeded in having adopted a resolution 
pioneering an air mail service in Central| recommending the free admission of ad- 
and South America, while on the side|vertising matter in all countries as a, 
it fosters a merchant marine. This is|means of spreading useful information| 
by no means a full list of its perform-|and disseminating knowledge of value to} 
ances. the people. We likewise procured the! 


Natesreal Paced Union passage of a resolution advocating abo- 


: si lition of restrictions on parcel post which 
Greatest Contribution tend to limit its usefulness, particularly 


It is not, therefore, so strange as it | that consular invoices and visas, as well 
may seem at first to consider the Post|as certificates of origin, be not required 
Office Department as a prime factor in| for parcels of $30 or less in value. 
the extension of our foreign trade, that! As transportation and communication 
trade which, though but a small part of with other countries improve, the tide 
our entire commerce, means so much toj0f trade advances and there is need for | 
the welfare of our people. | the closest cooperation between all gov- | 

Perhaps the greatest contribution made |ernmental agencies and private enter- | 
by the Post Office Department to the | prise in promoting our foreign commerce. | 
promotion of foreign trade was in help-| That cooperation I bespeak from you 
ing to form the Universal Postal Union | and promise you on behalf of the Post 
in 1874—that first world-wide and, so} Office Department. 
far, only successful league of nations,|_ For many years prior to the recent} wi 
that beneficent organization which en-;Merchant Marine Act, we were in the; state Commerce Commission, and an- 
ables the business man to place a 5-cent| Unfortunate position of a merchant|nounced Oct. 27, are summarized as fol- 
stamp (to some countries a 2-cent stamp) | largely dependent upon his competitors | lows: ’ 
upon a letter and have it carried across for reaching his markets and making his No. 23817, Sub. No. 1.—American Pig- 
seas and through perhaps a half dozen | deliveries. It was no accident that in- ment Corporation, Bedford, Va., v. Norfolk 
intervening countries to its desination,;duced Congress to select the Post Office & Western. var eevee and eares- 
whether that be Bulgaria, Mozambique,|Department as a principal agency in| Spnable rates, relatively Sn’ per Stlines 
or the farthest recesses of Asia or|Carrying out the purpose declared in the | > pene Oe Vir , 

Polynesia. Prior to the formation of the|Merchant Marine Act of 1928. It had! y 
Universal Postal Union, the sending of|before it the history of that Depart- 
such a letter was not the simple matter|™ment in the successful conduct of the 
that it is at present. It meant elaborate | postal service and the other duties which 
arrangements with not only the country | have been entrusted to it. The high re- 
of destination, but with every inter-|Sponsibility of restoring our merchant 
vening country. There was no uniform- | Shipping was accepted by the Post Office 
ity of postage, of classification, or of| Department in a spirit of cordial co- 
the conditions of mailability. There was ;°Peration and with a keen sense of the 
intolerable confusion in the operation of | Obligation which rests upon it to ad-|class and a minimum of 36,000 pounds. 

the international postal service. minister the law without waste or favor- | No. 23928.—Columbia Clay Company, Dal- 

Realizing the necessity for correcting itism. It has, with the advice and assist-| las, Tex., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
these chaotic conditions, the United|ance of the Shipping Board, the Navy | Fe. ee ag ome — Co- 
States, under Postmaster General Mont-| 22d Commerce Departments, awarded | Siete “Cand Uhsichtville’ Ohio, te 

- - : : : |40 contracts on as many essential mail| @™0'* ©. “» an PIERAY ERIC, “IO, - tO 
gomery Blair, took a leading part in the | . y ¢ { 
formation of the Postal Union and has |#"d trade routes. These contracts re-| ana and Oklahoma. 
been a prominent member ever since, | Wire the construction in American ship- | No, 23929.—George Bell, Clinton, Ind., v. 
sending delegates regularly to the in. | Yards of approximately 50 new ships of| Chicago & Eastern Illinois. Unjust and 


j 
' 
! 
} 
t 


| 
Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


a. 
No. 23927.—The Nassau 


v. Rutland Railroad. Against the appli- 
cation of a rate of 36% cents on the basis 
of fifth class, as applied to shipments of 
scrap brass, carloads, from Norwood, 
Y., to Tottenville, as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeds a published 
rate of 30% cents on the basis of fifth 


. /an estimated cost of $275,000,000. In ad-|on shipments of apples, carloads, Hart, 
Abandonment of Operation ; dition, there will be reconstruction or, Mich., via Jackson, Tenn., to Clinton, Ind. 


remodeling of about 200,000 gross ton- No. 23930.—American Minerals Corpora- 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 


in Virginia and West Virginia to Hiawassa, 


N. | 


Dallas and other_points in Texas, Louisi- | 


| nearly 700,000 tons gross register at} unreasonable rates and demurrage charges | 


is steadily losing ground in most of the Over Texas Line Is Asked 
larger Baltic ports in which it formerly : 
predominated. The primary causes of Authority to abandon operation over 
this situation are the nationalistic as-|40 miles of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
pirations of the newly created Baltic tral Railroad between Waxahachie and | 
states, together with the attempts of for-| Fort Worth, Tex., was sought by the 
eign powers to gain a place in Baltic) Burlington-Rock Island Railroad in anj 
shipping by establishing regular-line application filed with the Interstate Com-| 
routes. ;merce Commission and just made public: 

Particularly noticeable was the de-|by the Commission. (Finance Docket 
crease of German tonnage trading at No. 8535.) p 
Danzig during 1925-1929, with afallfrom| The application explained that the 
33 per cent in 1925 to 21 per cent in|railroad proposes to enter into a lease 
1929. At the same time the share of contract with the Fort Worth & Denver 
the east Baltic States increased from | City Railway and the Chicago, Rock Is- 
4.5 per cent to 15 per cent. In the|land & Gulf Railway, wherein those two 
Scandinavian ports the share of the Ger-|roads are to take over and operate the 
man fleet trade decreased from 37 per Burlington-Rock Island Railroad’s line 
cent in 1913 to 21 per cent, the share between Teague and Waxahachie, and to 
of the east Baltic States being 13 per! operate their lines of railroad from Wax- | 
cent and 31.5 per cent for the same ahachie to Dallas by means of a track- 
years. i 

Poland is creating a powerful mer- Texas Railroad of Texas, and from Dal- 
chant marine and already is operating|las to Fort Worth over their own lines 
regular line service to England, the United ; of railroad. 
States, and to Finnish, Estonian, and| Such an arrangement, it was said, will 
Latvian ports. Russia is building new Make it unnecessary for the Burlington- 
ships to an extent that has had no coun- Rock Island to operate over the Houston 
terpart in any Baltic country and has es- & Texas Central between Waxahachie 
tablished new lines which before the war 27d Fort Worth, in order to serve the 
were not operated under the Russian latter point. 
flag. Estonia has established its own 
line to England. 

Latvia Is Buying Tonnage 
Latvian shipowners are buying ton- 


Allotment of $19,000 Made 
For Galveston Bay Project 


nage on a large scale. Finland has mod-| An allotment of $19,000 from the river 
ernized different routes and has pur- and harbor funds for improvements to 
chased numerous ships, and Lithuania|the Dickinson Bayou, Texas, has been 
is striving to establish a merchant ma-| approved by the Secretary of War, the 
rine. Besides this purely local activity,; Department of War announced on Oct. 
in response to the increased postwar de-|27. The full text of the announcement 
mand for tonnage in the Baltic to carry | follows: 
the exports created by new commercial! Dickinson Bayou, Texas, $19,000. This 
relations, merchant marines that for-| money will be used to restore the project 
merly were seldom seen in this area have! channel depth of 4 feet and width of 50 
appeared, such as Greek, Italian, French; feet across the bar at the mouth of the 
and Spanish. bayou at Galveston Bay which has 
This activity has no counterpart in| Shoaled to a present ruling depth of 142 
German shipping, for their enterprise | '@et. . , ; 
seems to be directed chiefly toward the | This has seriously interfered with the 
development of transoceanic shipping—| Shell fish industry and the transportation 
this in spite of the fact.that. the. east..0f, mud shell used for road purposes. 


age contract with the Missouri-Kansas- | 


nage, involving a further expenditure 
of some $15,000,000, all to be paid to 


| American workmen or artisans in one 


class or another. 
Forecasts Commerce 
Will Employ Airplanes 


In the matter of air service also the 
Post Office Department has stepped into 


ithe breach of national need. Although | 
the airplane was an American invention 


which was greatly developed for pur- 


poses of war, our people seemed slow | 


in realizing its potentialities for com- 
merce, but the Post Office Department 
established a splendid transcontinental 


|air service for its mail and having dem- 


onstrated its practicability, it stepped 
aside and _ invited private capital to 
carry on. Then, casting its eyes to the 
south of us, it saw the great field for 
|development there and the need for 
speedy communication—the very life 
blood of modern trade—which could not 
| be furnished by ship or rail, and it flung 
jan air line down through Mexico and 
Central America to Panama, and an- 
other through Cuba, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo, to Porto Rico; thence on down 
across the Caribbean to Paramaribo in 
| Dutch Guiana. 

| From the Isthmus a line was extended 
heast to Venezuela; another great trunk 
jline followed down the west coast of 
| South America to Valparaiso; and then 
|2 big jump was made across the Andes 
to the great Argentine metropolis of 
| Buenos Aires and the important capital 
|eity of Montevideo. We have recenily 
‘awarded a contract from Paramaribo 
down the coast of Brazil to Rio and 
Santos, which would have now been in 
operation but for the unfortunate domes- 
tic situation in that country. 

When that service begins we shall 
have trunk lines from Miami to the 
Isthmus and on down both coasts of 
South American and through the West 
\Indies; great arteries of communication 
jand traffic erasing the barriers of dis- 
tance which have separated North and 


| 


tion, Burlington, Vt., v. The Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown. Against the mainte- 
nance and application of lower rates, rela- 
tively and actually on shipments of flint, 
| silica and processed silica sand from points 
| in the Ottawa, Mapleton and Hancock dis- 
| tricts, in Illinois, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia than are contemporaneously main- 
| tained from the southern Illinois district 
to points in the same general territory as 
unduly prejudicial to the southern Illinois 
‘district, unjust and unreasonable. 

No, 23931.—Henry Cut Stone Company, 
Dallas, Tex., v. Alton & Southern. Un- 
reasonable rates on stone, carloads, from 
points in Indiana to Texas, and particularly 
to Dallas. 
| No, 23932.—Rudy-Patrick Seed Company, 


' Kansas City, Mo., v. The Chicago & Alton. | 


| Unjust and unreasonable rates on blue grass | _ : aren 
| earloads, from New Orleans, and discrimi- | 


| seed, Kansas City to New Orleans. 
| No, 23933.—The Morse Rogers Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, v. The Baltimore & Ohio. 
| Unjust, unreasonable, and nondiscrimina- 
| tory and nonpreferential rates on defective 
| black sheet iron, waster sheets, or 
‘and end shearings, from Ashland, Ky., and 
Middletown, Ohio, to points in Michigan 
and Ohio. 


No. 23934.—Donovan Coffee Company, Bir- | 
mingham, Ala., v. St. Louis & San Francisco | 


Railway. 
on shipmen 
jon the car 


Unjust and unreasonable rates 
ts of eggs, carloads, from points 
rier named, Mammouth S 
Ark., te Springfield, Mo. 

| No. 43935.—Ginsberg Brothers v, Great 
Northern. Unjust and unreasonable rates, 
jand in violation of the fourth section, on 
| the basis of $2.87 per 100 pounds on car- 
load shipments of scrap material, aluminum, 
ete., from Thief River Falls, Minn., to Chi- 
| cago, to the extent they exceeded a pub- 
| lished rate of $2.78. 


Lumber Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky., v. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Rates 
on bituminous coal from points in Ken- 
tucky to points in Arkansas. 
No, 23668, Sub. No. 5. 
| souri Company v. 
| inois, 
| natory rates on coal from 
tucky to points in Arkansas, 
No. 23765, Sub. No. 1.—Fort Worth Whole- 


No. Southeast Mis- 
Chicago & Eastern III- 


nnn anne 
she then shall be airminded and in the 


side | 


No, 23591, Sub. 1.—W. P. Brown & Sons | 


Unjust, unreasonable and discrimi- | 
points in Ken-| 


The design of the 


re- 


produced, eliminates all but right-hand 
The ap- 


in 


ternational postal congresses, which meet | a roadway which will provide 35 lanes 
Triple- 
to revise the whole fabric of the interna- | decking will be employed at one junc- 
Expectation of the Commission is¥ 
that the bridge will be opened to traffic 


‘Acceptance of Bulbous Bow Principle 


Forecast in Renewed Shipbuilding 


Adoption of Fuel-saving Design Invented by Naval Officer 
Expected to Be More Widespread 


Stimulation of shipbuilding in this 
country as a result of the Jones-White 
Act is likely to bring about the general 
acceptance of marine architecture of the 
“bulbous bow” principle of construction, 
it was stated orally Oct. 27 by the design 
| division of the Bureau of Construction 


| and Repair, Department of the Navy. 
Invented in 1910 by Rear Admiral 


Smelting and | David W. Taylor (retired) and developed | 
Refining Works, Ltd., Tottenville, N. Y.,;/ at the Washington Navy Yard model ship “Delaware” for the first time but has 


basin, the bulbous bow method of design- 
| ing big ships can be credited with sav- 
}ings in fuel consumption ranging up to 


5 per cent, the design division explained. 

While this principle has been gener- 
jally adopted in naval construction in 
|this country, it has not been taken up 
{by merchant vessel designers, it was 
' pointed out, although plans for new high- 
speed liners to be built under the Jones- 
White Law include this feature. 


| The following information was pro- 
‘vided by the Bureau of Construction and 
| Repair: 

| The German record-holders, “Bremen,” 
j}and “Europa,” have this feature of de- 
|sign, but merchant vessels rarely are 
‘built along lines incorporating the “bul- 


; sale Grocer-Prduce Company, Fort Worth, 
| Tex., v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Ex- 
| cessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on 
| straight and mixed carloads of bananas and 
}coconuts from New Orleans and Galves- 
| ton, interstate, to Fort Worth. 

| No. 23936.—-Whitehead Brothers Company, 
of New York, v. Boston & Albany Rail- 
| road. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
‘sand from shipping points in the Albany- 
Capitol district of New York from the 
New Jersey district and from various points 
in New England. 

No, 23937.—-Standard Oil 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La., v. The Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western. Unjust and 
unreasonable rates, westbound, on asphalt, 


Company of 


natory when compared with eastbound rates 
from south Texas points of origin to the 
same destinations, 

No. 23938.—Chase Candy Company, St. 
Joseph, Mo., v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
!on raw peanuts, shelled or unshelled, from 
points in Virginia and North Carolina to 
St. Joseph and Atchison, Kans. 


No, 23940.—L. G. Everist, Inc., Sioux 


| City, Towa, v. Chicago & North Western. | 


| Unjust and unreasonable rates on crushed 


prings, | rock from Quartzite, Minn., to West Point, | 


| Nebr. 

| No. 23939.—The 
| Company, Clarksburg, W. Va., v. 
| timore & Ohio Railroad et al. Unjust, un- 


Adamston Flat 


| reasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial | 


|} rates on shipments of glass from points of 
‘origin in West Virginia to points in 
Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. 

No, 23941.—-Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., v. Akron. Can- 
|ton & Youngstown. Unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates on shipments of iron and 
; steel pipes and fittings, straight or mixed 
|earloads, from points in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, to points in Kansas. 

No, 23923.—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufac- 
{turing Company, Birmingham, Ala., v, At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. Ex- 
\eessive and unreasonable rates on sewer 


|grouped therewith, between points in 


Glass | 
The Bal-} 


| pipe. and related clay or shale products, | 
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Shipping 


Two Officers to; 
Check Air Maps 


Eight Routes to Be Covered 
For Correction of Data, 
Department of War An- 
nounces 


Air navigation maps of eight out- 
standing routes flown by military squad- 
rons are to be checked by the Air Corps, 


| 


to this work, which is expected to re- 
|quire approximately a year, the an- 
nouncement said. 

Flight-checking involves the correction 


: |the Department explained, and requires: 

jabout six weeks work for compilation 
of information for each map. 
dletown, Pa.,-Buffalo, N. Y., route has 


|to be covered. The announcement fol/ 
lows in full text: 
Two Air Corps officers, First Lt. 
| Long Island, and Second Lt. Elvin F, 
| Maughan from Post Field, Fort ~ Sill, 
Okla., have just been ordered to Wash- 
ington for temporary duty for a period 
of three months for the purpose of flight 
checking air navigation maps. 
Eight Routes Listed 

An approved Air Corps project for the 
fiscal year 1931 calls for the compila- 
tion and printing of eight Air Corps 
strip maps, covering the following 
routes: i 
March Field, Riverside, Calif., to Yuma, 





N. C.; Montgomery, Ala., to Monroe, La.; 


Air Corps Details ; 


a 


|the Department of War has just an-, 
nounced. Two officers have been detailed, 


of data supplied for Government maps, * 


The Mid« + 


been designated as the first in the rage 


| Harold G. Peterson, from Mitchel Field,” 


Ariz.; Washington, D. C., to Fort Bragg, _ 


Monroe, La., to Dallas, Tex., via Shreve-‘* 


port, La.; Dallas, Tex., to Midland, Tex.; 


Midland, Tex., to El Paso, Tex., via Pecos, '"’ 


Tex.; Fort Sill, Okla., to Midland, Tex.; 
Middletown, Pa., to Buffalo, N. Y. 


It is estimated that this project will | 


ai about a year’s work, the-com- 


proximately six weeks. The engineering 
| reproduction plant in Washington makes 
|a compilation of maps from various Gov- 
| Air Corps has considered it desirable 
| that each route be flight-checked an 
| corrected by actually checking each fea 
ture which can be used as a landmark, 
in order to insure that there are no 
errors. 


Middletown-Buffalo Route First 


|bous” bow. One recently constructed 
Italian cruiser was designed along these 
|lines. British marine architects, how- 
| ever, remain conservative concerning this 
|fuel-saving idea. 

The bulbous bow has the effect of 
jlengthening the ship, but can be in- 
|cluded only in comparatively large ships 
|capable of maintaining steady seaway. 
This feature was incorporated in the 


;above named proceed first to check the 
| Middletown to Buffalo route, and at the 
end of that time return to Washington 
to discuss the procedure they employed 
and have their work coordinated by the 
office of the Chief of the Air Corps. 
is believed that, with the experience ob-. 
tained by these officers in checking the 


cedure to be followed in this line of work 
definitely established, they would be 
qualified to preceed to check the remain- 
jing seven maps. 


been applied to design of light cruisers 
“to a greater or less extent.” It is worth 
while only “in ships where there is an 
j attempt to get refinement.” 

| Fuel consumption savings of 5 per 
cent might be an important financial fea- | these officers would become experts in 
jture in the operation of large liners in | flight-checking and would produce infor- 
|transoceanic service. The effect is the| mation of extreme value in the compila- 
| tion of Air Corps strip maps, as well a 


}same whether oil or coal is used to drive : | I 
the engines. While favorable to speed, , developing a technique in map checkin 
which is now lacking. 


there is only a slight effect in this phase | 
|of ship operation as the result of the use} Lt. Peterson, one of the veteran pilots 
of this design principle. in the Army Air Corps, is an experienced 
| The principle has been credited “with | photographic officer. He completed the 
| cutting the Navy’s fuel bill in half,” but; aerial photographic course at the Air 
|this statement is an exaggeration. The| Corps Technical School at Chanute Field, 
|saving in extensive operations has been | Rantoul, Ill., several years ago. 

Lt. Maughan is a recent addition to 


considered sufficient justification for the 

the ranks of the commissioned personnel 
He is a college grad- 
| uate who has specialized in engineering 
|work. He is o Soadhes of Lt. Russell 
| L. Maughan, Air Corps, famous for his 
outstanding flight achievements, princi- 
| pally the first dawn-to-dusk flight across 
the American continent. 





‘adoption of the idea. 


‘Suit Filed to Compel 


Government Payments 


\of the Air Corps. 


Enforcement of Judgments for, 
Sinking Barges Sought Facts Conceded in Inquiry 
emapeee _ | Into Granite State Utilities 
Payments of judgments aggregating 


more than $200,000 rendered against the | 
Government in suits arising out of the 
sinking of two barges, the “Winstead” and 
“Vermillion,” is asked in a mandamus 
proceeding which has been instituted in 
the Supreme Court of the Distirct of 
Columbia against the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, J.! 
R. McCarl, and the Treasurer of the’ 
United States, W. O. Woods. 

It is alleged that the two barges were 
sunk when they struck the wreck of the 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
come from QO. E. Wasser, comptroller 
of the Associated Gas & Electric Co., 
even to such a fine item as the type of 
paper clips to be used in the Portsmouth 
office of the New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 
Purchase of Supplies 


tained in the purchase of supplies 
through a contract with the Utilities . 
c whe H not have been credited to the New 
S. S. “Snug Harbor,” a merchant ves-| Hampshire utilities if supplies already 
sel owned by the Government which was|jn store in one or another of the sub- 
sunk off Montauk Point in August, 1920, | sidiaries of the New England Gas & 
after colliding with a barge. Separate! Electric Association were transferred to 
suits were brought in the District Court ‘the New Hampshire company or com- 
for the Eastern District of Virginia, it| panies, 

is claimed, which résulted in the follow- “It has been developed that employes 
| ing judgments being rendered against the | of the New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Government: $95,000 . 
Bernard Duke, W. B. W. Mann, Joseph |the sale to the public of securities of th 
J. Hock, Timothy Hooper, E. R. Hag-) Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
gett and the Arundel Sand & Gravel Co.,| developed that State licenses necessary 
all of Baltimore, Md.; $65,000, $4,371.90,'to permit the employes to engage in the 
$6,846 and $17,179 in favor of the East-|sale of securities were secured for them 


ern Transportation Co., of Baltimore;|by the Associated Securities Corpora- | 


and $22,821 in favor of the Boston & | tion. 
Maine Railroad Co. of Boston, Mass. | “The investigation has brought the 
The owners of the barges claim that' concession that property of the Asso- 
|these judgments were affirmed by the|ciated Appliance Corporation has been 
| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth|stocked by the New Hampshire utilities 
'Cireuit and that the time for the filing|and no profits credited to them, with a 
|of petitions for writs of certiorari in|result that the New Hampshire Gas & 
the Supreme Court of the United States | Electric Co., of Portsmouth, which once 
has expired. They ask that the court is-|showed a profit for a year of $14,000 


Air Corps officials in Washington are 
of the opinion that in the course of time. - 


| Purchasing and Supply Corporation may . 


It is proposed that the two officers’- 


first strip map and the course of pro- . 


"y 


“It has developed that discounts ob- " 


in favor of W.|Co. have been used as sales agents for, 


pilation work on each map requiring ap-~: 


‘ernment sources in Washington, and the “ 


It - 


> 


It ‘hg. 


y 


forefront of world enterprise 
achievement, it will be due in a 1 
measure to the initiative, 


and | Florida, the drain tile rates being alleged 


. b sue writs of mandamus to compel the 
arge | to be unreasonable in all instances, in 


Secretary of the Treasury to draw war- 
rants for payment of the judgments, the 


from the sale of appliances, recently “* 
showed a red ink figure of approximately 
$2,000, or a net revenue decline of $16,- 


Baltic States already have regained con- 


Thé ‘projéct Was ‘completed in 1909 but |South America, augury of future com- foresight of its Post Office Department— 


siderable importance as traders with|"® maintenance dredging has been done 
Germany. The gains made by the. east |.5nce 1924, 

Baltic States at the expense of Ger- 

many seem to depend largely on the Great Northern to 
subsidies given to shipping. in .various 
ways, in the former countries, though 
other economic factors prevailing in} 
those countres contribute toward put- 
ting Germany at a disadvantage. All 


Assume 
Responsibility for Notes 


The Great Northern Railway has been 
authorized’ by the Interstate Commerce 
east Baltic States are predominantly ag- | Commission to assume obligation and lia- 
ricultural, with low food prices and ow bility of $500,000 of promissory notes of 
wages. National taxes also are much|the Cotton Coal Company, a wholly 
lower than in Germany. The shipping | OWned subsidiary of the railroad, it has 
industry in these countries, therefore, is | been announced. (Finance Docket No. 
able to operate with lower wages, lower | 8483.) 
taxes, and lower appropriations. 

The difference between the total wages to compete with the east Baltic States; 
would make it possible for the Polish|to an equal extent, Sweden, Norway, and 
shipowner to cover interest charges on|Denmark are concerned by this competi- 
capital invested; for Latvia, the dif-| tion, since wages in these countries are 
ference js three times as large. among the highest. In transoceanic 

In these facts are to be found the rea-|traffic the picture is different, as all 
sons for the decline of German ship-'countries have practically equaNy high 
ping in the Baltic. Germany is not able'expenditures for wages, 


|merce which shall fill the tropic heavens 
jand make the countries to the south of us 
|near neighbors as well as friends. 

It is none too soon. Our competitors 
|are already established in South America. 
The French early sensed the possibilities 
of the air and their network of lines in 
Europe, Africa and South America put 
them in the very forefront of airminded 
countries. They have pushed a heavily 
subsidized line dewn through Africa and 
across to Brazil and Argentina. The 
Germans, ever keen to sense a commer- 
cial advantage, are strongly entrenched 
in Brazil, Colombia and elsewhere. The 
British are maturing plans for a trans- 
Atlantic hookup with their Caribbean 
possessions. 

I believe that within a few years the | 
leading countries will be operating great | 
trunk airlines even as they maintain 
ocean steamship lines today to advance 
the interests of trade. When that time 
comes, if America be not a laggard, if 


pioneer of progress, developer of trade, 


the ener which they exceed by more than 1 cent 

BY and | whic! made on mileage basis for commodi- 
| ties in the uniform brick list prescribed by 
| the Commission in Brick and Clay Products 


| Comptroller General to sign and approve | 000 in a year.” 


them and the Treasurer to provide 


and servant of all the people. 
| 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenves and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
September Nine Months September 
1930 1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 
3,598,766 4,741,915 32,977,438 40,040,129 4,038,552 5,244,146 
166,388 176,822 1,553,254 1,510,470 889,812 1,033,188 
3,924,542 5,076,452 35,929,068 43,108,889 5,649,599 7,120,054 
583,560 636,766 4,837,945 5,258,093 575,730 650,252 
690,413 903,554 6,843,247 8,208,376 1,063,701 1,116,503 


in the South, 88 I. C. C. 543, plus arbitraries.' enough money to pay the judgments. 





1980 
37,997,657 
7,811,683 
52,395,741 
5,260,142 
9,704,480 


1929 
44,995,641 

8,595,298 
61,106,465 


Freight revenue ........00 
Passenger reventle ........ 
Total oper. rev. . codec 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment. . 


10,788,972 


Nine Months 


5,944,531 | 





Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. other. .. 
Net from railroad. 
Taxes ‘sak aan 
Uncollectible ry rev., ete 
Net after taxes, etc..... 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio......sss6 


1,337,492 1,578,689 13,075,705 14,444,880 2,254,585 2,565,648 
2,751,022 3,370,302 26,992,750 29,952,459 4,237,725 4,674,979 
1,173,520 1,706,150 8,936,318 13,156,430 1,411,874 2,445,075 
222,985 1,868,171 2,435,853 510,000 648,000 
108 10,933 3,786 199 149 
950,427 7,057,214 10,716,791 901,675 1,796,926 
675,577 4,853,856 8,599,667 951,509 1,854,803 
1,690.54 1,690.54 1,690.54 998,42 998.42 
70.1 76.1 69.5 75.0 65.7 
\ 


21,498,757 
39,741,161 
12,654,580 
4,521,000 
2,104 
8,131,476 
8,247,777 
998.42 
76.8 


23,612,072 
43,534,577 
17,571,888 


oe 6,161 

22,330 

998.42 
71.2 


12,5 


12,402,727 | 


Railroad in Pennsylvania 
Authorized to Abandon Line ' 


The Sharpsville Railroad*has been au- 


| thorized by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to abandon approximately 17 
miles of railroad extending from Sharps- 


lville in a southeasterly direction to Wil- 


mington Junction, all in Mercer and Lawe.., 
rence counties, Pennsylvania, it has just 
been announced by report and order in,, 
Finance Docket No. 7734 and related 
cases. u 
The Erie & Pittsburgh Railroad was 
authorized to acquire, and the Pennsyl- 


5,163,000 |vania Railroad to operate, a two-mile 


segment of the line in Sharpsville, and 
the Western New York & Pennsylvania, 
Railroad was permitted to acquire and 
the Pennsylvania to operate about three 
miles of the line at New Wilmington, 

4 
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Public Utilities 


Illinois Ruling 
Fixes Assets: for 
‘Mutual Insurers 


Attorney General in Ruling 
Differentiates Between 
‘Kinds’ and ‘Risks’ in 
Automobile Policy’ 


State of Illinois: 

/ Springfield, Oct. 27. 
Under the statutory provision speci- 
fying that mutual insurance companies, 
other than life, doing business in IIli- 
nois must “hold admitted assets for each 
kind of insurance to be issued equal to 
at least five times the maximum single 
risk assumed,” Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carlstrom has held that an automo- 
bile insurance policy issued by a mutual 


company covering fire, theft, collision, | 


liability and property damage covers only 
one kind of insurance. 


In the opinion, furnished to the State | 
uperintendent of era erry ae, | Tests on the assumption that the valua- | 
7 7 ition of $63,500,000 is excessive and that | 


the value is not more than $53,000,000, a | 


Hanson, Mr. Carlstrom 
“kinds” of insurance from “risks. 
opinion follows in full text: 

Sr: I have your letter of Oct. 4 in 
which you call my attention to sub- 
section 4 of section 7 of— 

An act to provide for the organization 
and management of mutual insurance cor- 
cedpain a other than life; and repealing 


” 


ceg@ain acts and parts of acts therein re- | 


ferked to (approved June 29, 1915). 

This section provides for 
“against loss, expense, and liability re- 
sulting from the ownership, maintenance 
or use of any automobile or other ve- 
hicle.” 

Subsection 9 of section 9 of the same 
act provides that “it shall hold admitted 
assets for each kind of insurance to be 
issued equal to at least five times the 
maximum single risk assumed.” 


You state further in your letter, for| 
example, that a policy is issued by a) 
company organized under this act and | 


authorized to do the business as indi- 
cated above in subsection 4 of section 7; 
that this policy is issued to cover the 
following: 

“Fire, $1,000; theft, $1,000; collision, 
$1,000; liability, $5,000; and property 
damage, $1,000.” 

@ Amount.of Assets Questioned 

You then ask whetkKer the admitted 
assets under the language of subsection 
9 of section 9 quoted, which the company 
should have, should be five times the 


The! 


Utility Valuation _ | 
Upheld by Court 


| 


|Decision Holds 8-cent Street 
Car Fare in St. Louis | 


Is Justified | 


| 


Jefferson City, Oct. 27. 


The valuation of the property of the 
|St. Louis Public Service Company at 
$63,500,000, fixed by the Public Service 
Commission in 1928 in granting an ap- 
plication for an 8-cent street car fare, 
was sustained in a recent decision by! 
the Missouri Supreme Court. 
| The Commission’s order had been ap- | 
pealed by the City of St. Louis, which 
contended that the valuation was exces- | 
sive and the increased rate not justified. 
The Commission estimated that the} 
higher fare would yield a return of 7.14| 


j 


| per cent. | 

The opinion of the court, written by 
Judge Frank E. Atwood, upheld the Cole 
County Circuit Court, which affirmed the 
valuation and rate. Judge Atwood said 
in part: j 

“The appellant claims the rate allowed | 
will yield a return of 8.56 per cent, but | 


| State of Missouri: 
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State Regulation 


Radio 


Administration of Oil Shale Lands 
Equitable, Justice Department Finds 


* 


* 


Charges Preferred by Ralph S. Kelley, Chief of. Field Divi- 
sion, Department of Interior, Declared Unjustified in Re- 
port of Assistant Attorney General Richardson 


The oil shale lands of the United 
States, under the present Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
have been fully, fairly, adequately 
and lawfully protected and admin-' 
istered, according to the evidence 
available, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Seth W. Richardson reported to 
the Attorney General, William D. 
Mitchell, on Oct. 24 after completing 
his investigation into charges made 
by Ralph S. Kelley, suspended chief 
of the Field Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Denver, Colo. 
Mr. Kelley had charged that the 
Department had improperly granted 
valuable oil concessions to lange oil 
companies, according to a summary 
of the report made public Oct. 27 
at the Department of Justice. 


+Moore, of the General Land Office. 


the decision, Kelley’: recommendations 
| that the claim should be cancelled be- 
;eause the original locators were 
“dummy” locators was rejected by Com- 


| missioner Moore on *he ground that as) 


the Government had the burden of proof 
|to prove fraud that burden had not heen 
|sustained. The point is largely unim- 
| portant because the Commissioner can- 
celed the claims on other grounds, and 
therefore made no particular investiga- 
tion of the “dummy” charge. 

The Darrow case involves a decision 
made June 23, 1930. Kelley blames Wil- 


In¢debatable cases, all based on very con- 
flicting testimony, and, the files indicate, | 


were very carefully considered by De- 
| partment officials, and the decisions made 
exhibit no disregard of the evidence, or 
of the law. 


With reference to the attacks which | 


Kelley has .made on private individuals 
such as Colorado attorneys, oil shale op- 
erators, oil companies, and the Colorado 
Senators and Congressmen, no proof of 
any kind is submitted to show that such 
charges properly lie at the door of the 
Interior Department at Washington. 


| Whatever may be the propriety or im- 


bur for this decision, but the record | propriety of Kelley’s charges against 
shows it was made by Edwards, As-| these individuals in the field, the charges 
sistant Secretary. It has reference to have reference to trouble existing be- 
the recommendation made by Kelley that! tween these parties and Kelley, at Den- 
the claims should be rejected because the| ver, with reference to Kelley’s adminis- 


* | 
insurance 





\holding not supported by the record, The | 
court is not prepared to say that an 
|8-cent rate is unreasonable.” 


High Utility Rates 
Called Confiscatory 


Publication of the official sum- 
mary, prepared by the Department 
of Justice, of the findings and re- 
port of Mr. Richardson, began in 
the issue of Oct. 27. The full text 
proceeds: 

Assistant Secretary Finney held twice 
; with Kelley and then, after a hearing, 
conducted by Secretary Work on Dec. 
|}1, 1926, Secretary Work and Finney 
agreed that the earlier decisions were 
| wrong, and Finney prepared a decision | 
|supporting the Freeman theory, which 
still stands. The Kelley charge that this 
decision eliminated necessity of proving 
“discovery” is unsound, as is illustrated | 
|in the Alturas case, referred to below. 

Kelley objected vigorously to this de- 

State of Indiana: | cision, and offered additional evidence in 
Indianapolis, Oct. 27. | support of his own theory, and charged | 
| There is a point to which rates of a| that he had difficulty in getting his re- | 


| 


Indiana Commission Refuses 
Increase to’ Phone Com- 


pany 





| public utility may be increased to make | Ports before Secretary Work, and that 


|tory of the rights of the public, as well | Ment, in effect, conspired to prevent Sec- 
as a point to which rates may be reduced | retary Work from seeing his reports. 
to bring about confiscation of property, | The files show that Secretary Work was 
it is declared in an order approved by u| familiar with the Kelley report, knew 
majority of the Public Service Commis- | all about it, and the Kelley contention as 


|sion in denying increased rates sought | 


; port a decision either way. ; 
sistant Secretary took the view that since | 


them prohibitory and thereby confisca- | V@rious officials in the Interior Depart- | 


earlier made, was fully appreciated and | 


locators were “dummies.” The evidence 
in the case is conflicting and might sup- 
The As- 


the burden of proof was on the Gov- 
ernment, that burden had not been sus- 
tained. ' 


Alturas Case Involves 
Oil Shale Claims 


The Alturas oil shale case has refer- 
ence to : a decision made July 9, 1930, 
by Secretary Wilbur, with reference to 
12 oil ‘shale claims. The Secretary’s 
opinion canceled two of the claims on 
account of failure to make a lawful dis- 
covery, stating that the Freeman Som- 
mers case had not eliminated the neces- 


oil shale. 
The balance of the claims have been 


the evidence did not seem to show that 
at least $500 had been -xpended on each 
claim. The evidence is very conflicting, 
but Secretary Wilbur, relying upon the 
proof offered by the Government engi- 
neers, found that all of the remaining 





sity of proving .a legal: “discovery” of | 


tration of his office there, and do not af-| 


| fect the Interior: Department at Wash- 

| ington, 

So far as the charges made that these 

| private individuals, or some of them, ex- 

| ercised controlling influence over the De- 
partment officials at Washington are con- 

| cerned no evidence exists in the corre- 


spondence, records or files proving any | 


such assertion, and Kelley’s newspaper 
story offers no specific instances of any 
| substantiated nature, wherein any of 
'such persons exerted, or attempted to 


\ : ; 
| exert, any such improper influence. 


On the other hand, the Department of- 
ficials, including Secretaries Work and 
Wilbur, vigorously deny any such influ- 
ences, actual or attempied, from anyone 
whatsoever in connection with any of 


| their official duties. 


| It seems undisputed that most of these 


rejected by the Commissioner because | privat2 individuals were in vogorous op- | involved in those cases were 


position to the policy which was being 
| pursued b, the Interior Department, and 
that they opposed Kelley as vigorously 
as they could, and in due course, pre- 
sented their contentions to the Depart- 
ment at Washington, in the particular 





|by the Southern Indiana Telephone & 
| Telegraph Co, (V U.S. Daily, 2609:2.) 

| The majority refused to accept the 
| company’s operating expenses in 1929 as 


| considered by Finney and Work in mak- | 
ing the ultimate decision rendered. Kel- | 
|ley’s additional evidence was purely cu- | 
mulative. The Interior Department offi- 


claims, except three, had had more than| cases involved, but no improper act or, 
$500 expended on each of them. influence has been pointed out which can 
The evidence showed that a consider-| be verified from the records. 
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Insurance 


|Higher Fire Rates 


Forecast in Texas 


'Commissioner Says September 
Losses Portend Increases 
For Some Cities | 
—_——__—- 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 27. | 

Higher fire insurance rates’ next year | 
for a number of Texas cities and towns | 
were predicted Oct. 23 by the State Fire) 
Insurance Cominissioner, J. W. DeWeese, | 
when he announced that the fire loss in! 
peed State during September was $876,- | 

This total was $507,530 less than that | 
recorded in August, he said, but was the| 
highest for any September since 1924. | 
The number of fires reported in Septem- 
ber was 61 more than in August. 

“From present indications,” Mr. De-| 
| Weese stated, “it is evident that many of 
our Texas cities and towns have already | 
exceeded the amount of losses during the | 
current year as compared*with the whole | 
year of 1929, which means that the peo- | 
ple of éach of these respective cities and 
|towns will pay a higher insurance rate | 
during the coming year or years, At} 
this point the Texas Fire Insurance De-| 
partment wishes to remind the public; 
that it is only by a reduction of their 
}annual fire loss that they can hope to! 
substantially reduce the cost of insur- 
ance. 
| “It is a foregone conclusion that the 
| fire loss of this State will not be reduced 
| until there is an awakening on the part 
‘of the people that the insurance compa- 
| nies are not paying the cost of our heavy 
| fire loss, but that it is paid by the people 
themselves.” 





|cerned in the contemplated destruction 
of records, and sent Spry to Denver to 
get Kelley’s office files so that the de- 
struction could be complete. All of 
Kelley’s claimed knowledge on_ this 
point is hearsay, through Spry, who is 
| dead. 

| The.papers which were supposed to 
| be those destroyed were papers in con- 
jnection with a continuance which had 
| been asked for by certain claimants in | 
the field, upon the ground that the points 
involved 
in the Krushnic case, which was then on 
its way to the Supreme Court. 


la blanket continuance of all cases, but 


The Department had refused to issue | 


Facts 





| did continue some of the pertinent cases 
|to await the decision in the Krushnic 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 2.] 


jcials deny specifically any interference 


|a typical year to be used in determining 


able amount of money -had been spent | 2 
afterward on these claims, which did not | Charges Against Department 


ee 


Conceded 


In Granite State 


Utilities Inquiry 4 


Relations of New England 
Gas and Electric Associa- 
tion to New Hampshire 
Companies Described 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Oct. 27. 
With the investigation into the finan- 
cial structure of the New Hampshire Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Derry Electric 


| Co: scheduled to be resumed Oct. 27 by 
the » 


the Public Service Commission, 
chairman, Mayland H. Morse, in an oral 
statement said that factual information 
of “utmost importance” has marked the 
progress of the inquiry. 

Reviewing the situation to date, Mr. 
Morse continued: , 

“The investigation has deveioped the 
concession that funds of the New Hamp- 
shire utilities are deposited in banks in 
the name of the New England Gas and 
Electric Association, their common stock- 
holder. It has brought the concession 
that open account obligations of the 


| operating companies to their common 
| stockholder 


were subject to interest 
charges which took the place of common 
stock dividends and that interest was 
paid on interest. 
Direction of Management 
“It brought the concession that em- 
ployes of the New Hampshire utilities 


| are actually paid by the New England 


Gas and Electric Association and the 
charges prorated against the New Hamp- 
shire companies under a method which 
has not been disclosed to the New Hamp- 
shire utilities as corporate entities 

“The investigation has developed that 
the Derry Company wag purchased at 
foreclosure sale after interest on its 
bonds had been defaulted, the purchase 
price increased from the auction bid 
price to an appraisal price, the New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Co., its pur- 
chaser, charged with the higher price, 
and that funds for the purchase had 
been advanced by the New England Gas 
&- Electric Association. 

“It has been disclosed that certain di- 
rections for the management and opera- 
tion of the New Hampshire utilities have 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


| with Kelley’s correspondence, or any at- | appear in the original record, and Secre- 


largest insurance covered, viz, five times 
$5,000, or $25,000 of admitted assets, or 
whether such admitted assets should be 
five times the sum total of all the in- 
surance items in said policy, viz, five 
times $9,000, or $45,000. 

Section 9 of said act provides in sub- 
setance, and in part, as follows: That 
no «corporation shall issue policies or 
transact any business unless it comply 
with the conditions as provided in said 
section and until the Director of Trade 
and Commerce shall by formal license 
authorize it to do so, which license shall 
not issue until the corporation has com- 
plied with certain specified conditions 
as follows; 

If organized to transact the kind of in- 
surance described in subsection 1 of sec- 
tion 7; 

If organized to transact the kind of in- 


sWrance described under subsection 2 of); 


section 7; 
If organized to do the kind of insurance 
described under subsection 3 of section 7. 


|future rates, pointing out that the ex- 
|}penses in 1929 showed “startling, in- | 
| creases” over those of 1928. 

“The per cent of gross receipts used 
in 1928 for operation appears to be 81. 
per cent,” the order said. “For the year 
| 1929 the same shows 91.8 per cent. 

“The Commission feels that it is its| 
duty to inquire into this situation, es-| 
pecially since these increases occur at a 
, time when prices of products and ma- 
j terials generally, as well as the prices 
| paid for labor, are declining.” 

Salary of President Criticized 

The order criticized the salary and 
|expenses of the president of the tele- 
| phone company, who also is president of 
the holding company and of gther sub- 
sidiaries. 

| “The evidence shows,” the order said, 
“that the president received from the 
Southern Indiana Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, a salary of $850 per month, 
or $10,200 per year; that he is also presi- | 
|dent of the Decatur County Telephone | 





If organized to transact the kind of in- 
surance described under subsections 4, 5, 
and 7 of section 7: 

7. It shall hold bona fide appl¢cations for 
insurance upon which it shall issue simul- 


Co. and of the Batesville Telephone Co.; 
| that he receives $2,400 per year from the | 
{Decatur County Telephone Co. and $25 
| per month from the Batesville Telephone | 

ameously at least twenty (20) policies to | C®3 that he also is a stockholder and | 
<: least 20 members of the same kind|is president of the Southern Indiana 
of insurance upon not less than 200 sep-| Consolidated Utilities Co., the holding 
arate risks, each within the maximum/company herein, and that he is an offi- 
single risk prescribed herein, {cer and holds stock in the Southern In- 

8. The maximum single risk shall not ex- | diana Realty Co. 
ceed 20 per cent of its admitted assets or| “The Commission is of the opinion that 


three times the average policy, or 1 per| ‘ . 
cent of the insurance force, whichever is | the evidence submitted shows that the 





tempt to keep information of any kind 
from Secretary Work. 


Questions Arising 
In Cases Discussed 


The Glenwood Springs case presented 
a technical legal question arising be- 
tween two claimants. Bell filed an oil 
shale mineral claim. Then Helm filed a 
homestead claim. Then Helm proved up 
| his land and secured a patent to the sur- ! 
|face of the land, under the homestead 
| law, the statute having been changed to} 
| except minerals. Bell bought Helm’s in- | 
terest as a homesteader, and then deeded | 
the surface title back to the United | 
States. Then Bell pressed his mining | 
| application and requested patent. Kel-| 
ley contended that the existence of the | 
homestead application and patent of | 
Helm rendered Bell’s mineral entry void. | 
Secretary Wilbur finally held to the con- 
trary. The point is entirely a technical ; 
one, and.of no majoz importance, and | 
highly debatable. 

The Colorado Oil Shale & Refining 
Company case was not decided by Sec- 
retary Wilbur at all, as charged by Kel- 
ley. It was decided by Commissioner 


tary Wilbur, following the lawful prac- 
| tice, authorized the claimant to submit 
further proof to show such additional ex- 
| pendituxes for the purpose of complying 
| with the legal requirement of expendi- 
| ture of not less than $500 per claim. 


by Secretary Wilbur on June 10, 1930. 


The Lyons case was a decision made | 


Officials Are Examined 


With reference to charges made 
| against officials of the Department of the 
| Interior, a careful examination has been 
|made of the record and of the Kelley 
| story, to identify each of the charges. 
These charges may be grouped as 
|charges against Burlew, Gartland and 
Donald, charges against former Secre- 


In Kelley’s recital of this case he quotes | L : 
what he claims is the Dunlap testimony | tary Finney, charges against former Sec- 
which was in the record before Wilbur.| etary Work, and charges against Sec- 
The quotation of this testimony is retary Wilbur. , 
fragmentary, garbled, and the questions} The charge against Burlew, Gartland 
and answers°are-taken- from-widely sep-}and Donald has reference to Kelley’s 
arated portions of the transcript, and|claim that they were preventing Kelley’s 
the evidence presented by Kelley wholly | correspondence from reaching Secretary 
ignores a large amount of additional tes- | Work, with partieular reference to a cer- 
timony directly in conflict therewith. |tain letter written Dec. 10, 1925. The 
The evidence was very conflicting, and! record shows that this letter was re- 
it is fully reviewed by Secretary Wil-; ceived at the Department during the ab- 
bur in his opinion, and Secretary Wil-| sence of Secretary Work, and was imme- 
bur held that the presumption was in| diately referred to Commissioner Spry, 
favor of the claimants and that the Gov-| and received prompt and due attention. 
ernment had failed to sustain the burden It further appears that Secretary Work 


Home 


at night... 


toa 


STATLER 


| of proof. 

| In none of these cases does it appear 
| that there was any misconduct or wrong- 
doing on the part of the officials of the 
Interior Department. The cases were 





Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


Filed With Federal Radio Commission’ 


the greater, any reinsurance taking effect 
simultaneously with the policy being de- 
ducted in determining such maximum sin- 
gle risk. 


9. It shall hold admitted assets for each 


| president has been extravagant and the 
| expenses claimed by him are, in many | 
;cases, unwarranted and beyond all rea-| received by the Federal Radio Com- | 
son, and that this has been practiced by} mission have just been announced as fol- 
|him for several years last past; that he! jows: 


Broadcasting and wireless applications! 


| for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 


olis, Minn., renewal of experimental license | 
6,425, 4,795, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300 ke., 500 w. | 

WTK, Intercity Radio tetegraph Co., by 
Frank X. Schaut, receiver, Cleveland, Ohio, 


, later examined such letter, was fully 
|cognizant of all of the circumstances 
| therein mentioned. An examination of 
| the letter discloses that its nature was 
|not important, and that the letter con- 
| tained nothing which should have 
| prompted anyone to have concealed it 
| from Secretary Work. Gartland, Donald 
and Burlew vigorously denied that they, 
at any time, attempted to keep Work 
in ignorance of correspondence, and in- 
sist that the letter was handled in the 
usual and ordinary way. 

With reference to the charges against 
former Secretary Finney, the report 
gives each of such charges detailed con- 
sidertaion. The files disclose that Kelley 
never made any charge against Finney 


kind of insurance to be issued equal to at} has on several occasions been admon-| 
least five times the maximum single risk | ished by this Commission concerning his 


assumed. 


Section 10 of said act provides in part 
as follows: 

When more than one kind of insurance 
as enumerated and described under sub- 
sections 2, 3, 4, 5,.6 and 7 of section 7 is 
effected by the same corporation, each kind 
shall be written in a separate policy. In 
the accounts pertaining to each kind shall 
be entered all receipts thereof end all ex- 
penses incurred directly in its behalf. . The 
funds earned by one kind of insurance 
shall not be available to pay losses or ex- 
penses incurred by another kind until all 
available assets of the kind where the 
losses or expenses were incurred are ex- 
hausted. 


“Kind” Distinct From “Risk” 

It will be noted above that the word 
“kind” is used throughout the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 and apparently re- 
fers to the different insurance businesses 
enumerated in the seven subsections of 
secigpn 7, viz., the kind of insurance, of 
subsettion 1 is a distinct kind from that 
‘of subsection 2, or that of subsection 3, 
or that of subsection 4, so that the insur- 
ance written by a company under the 
Dffisions of subsection 4 would be a 
separate and distinct kind from all of 
the others which it might be authorized 
to write under the other subsections of 
section 7. 

It will be noted further that in sub- 
section 1 of section 2 the word “kind” 
is used as distinguished from the word 
“risks,” in that for each kind of insur- 
ance there must be not less than 200 
risks, and each within the maximum 
single risks prescribed in that section. 
The maximum single risk is described in 
subsection 8 of section 9, in that it shall 
not exceed 20 per cent of the admitted 
assets or three times the average pol- 
icy, or 1 per cent of the ingurance in 
force. The word “risk” therefore was 
evidently intended to be distinguished 
from the word “kind” in that the same 
kind of insurance might have different 
risks, thus a company authorized to do 
business under subsection 4 of section 
7, being insurance on automobiles or 
other vehicles, would be transacting one 
kind of insurance but would be covering 
the risks of fire, theft, collision, lia- 
bility and property damage which might 
result from the ownership, maintenance 
or use of such automobile or other 
vehicles. 

Under the common rule of statutory 
construction where one word is used in 
the same statute, it is presumed to 
have the same meaning in all parts of 
saf@ statute. The words “kind” and 
“rik” as used under subsection 9 of 


}extravagances and orders have been 
| made by the Commission for him to prac- | 
[tice economy and reduce expenses, but | 
he has utterly disregarded these admoni- | 
|tions and orders of this Commission and 
|has continued his extravagances. The 
Commission feels that the president does | 
not have that high regard and concep- | 
tion of his duties to the public which 
he should have.” | 

The Commission held that $6,000 was 
}an adequate annual salary for the presi- 
dent of the petitioning company, and de- 
| ducted from the 1929 operating expenses | 
\the difference of $4,200 as well as 
claimed expenses o° the _ president 
amounting to $3,570. 

“The Commission, as a_ regulatory 
body,” the order said, “owes to the utility 
and the public its unbiased judgment in| 
|the face of all relevant facts. There is | 
a point to which rates may be reduced | 
to bring about confiscation of property. 
There is a point to which rates may be 
increased to make them prohibitory and | 
thereby confiscatory of the rights of the | 
public. | 

“Rates have been increased in some 
known instances within this State, and} 
we think in some instances within this 
company’s properties, that brought about | 
so many withdrawals as to reduce rather | 
than to increase the revenues of those! 
exchanges. | 

“We think that the present rates in| 
force at these exchanges under econom- | 
ical management are ample to provide | 
operating expenses, provide for a suffi- | 


a reasonable rate of feturn upon a fair | 
| value of these properties.” | 


section 9 must each have the same mean- | 
ing that it has in the previous subsec- | 
tions of section 9. It would follow then 
that the mutual company authorized to 
do an automobile insurance business 
under subsection 4 of section 7 is re- 
quired to hold admitted assets for this 
jautomobile insurance equal to at least 
five times the maximum risk assumed, 
and applied to your example would mean 


maximum covered, viz., public liability 
to the extent of $5,000, and would make 
|the admitted assets total in the sum of 
$25,000. 

| IG is my opinion, therefore, that the 
; company issuing a policy as set forth in 
the example in your letter would be re- 





in the sum of $25,000 and would not be 
required to have the minimum admitted 
assets of $45,000, 


cient depreciation reserve fund and pay | C 


Broadcasting applications: 

WIBX, WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y., request 
for authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. 

Marius Johnson, trading as Johnson 
Music Store, Ironwood, Mich., construction 
permit application amended to request a 
different type of equipment. 


WJR, WJR, The Goodwill Station, Inc., | 
Mich., construction , 


permit to move transmitter from Orchard | son, Pa., new construction permit for 3,468, | 


| 6,365, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w., point-to-point 


Fisher Bldg., Detroit, 
Lake and Telegraph roads, Cylvan Lake 
Village, to a new location near Pontiac, in- 
stall new equipment and increase power 
from 5 kw. to 50 kw., on 750 ke. 


WCOD, Norman R. Hoffman, Fourth and | 


Market Streets, Harrisburg, Pa., construc- 
tion permit to change eqgipment and in- 
crease power from 100 w.-to 250 w. day, 


}and 100 w. night. 
WGCM, Great Southern Land Company, | 


Mississippi City, Miss., construction permit 


| application amended to request a change 


in frequency from 1,210 ke. to 950 ke., with 
8% hours daily (3% 
with 1 kw. 

H. B. Read, Salem, Oreg., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 550 
sc, 250 w., and all the hours not used 
by KOAC. 

H. B. Read, midway between Centralia 
and Chehalis, Wash., construction permit 


to erect a.new station to use 1,220 ke., 1} 


kw., and all hours not used by KWSC. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Norden-Hauck Electric & Mfg. Co., Lans- | 


dale, Pa., ew construction permit for 6,425, 
12,850, 25,700 ke., 125-500 w. Experimental 
service. 

W9XX, The Rev. Lannie W. Stewart, Car- 

terville, Mo., license to cover construction 
permit for 1,604 ke., 100 w. 
service. 
WNC, American Telephone & Telegraph 
o., Lawrenceville, N. J., renewal of lim- 
ited public license for 9,750, 14,470, 19,220 
ke., 20 kw. 

WSL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Sayville, N. Y., construction permit to in- 


stall new transmitter on 143, 109, 120 ke., | 


10 kw. Coastal service. 


evening hours) | 


Experimental 


| renewal of marine relay license “or 165, 171, 
4,116, 8,630 ke., 1 kw. 

WAM, Intercity Radio Telegraph Co., by 
Frank X, Schaut, receiver, Buffalo, N. Y., 
renewal of marine relay license for 165, 
171, 4,116, 8,630 ke., 1 kw. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., suburban Cres- 
son, Pa., construction permit for new sta- 
tion on 393, 400, 414, 420 ke., 100 w. 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., suburban Cres- 


| aeronautical service. 

| KGUP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Phoenix, 

Ariz., construction permit for additional 

transmitter on 2,326, 2,344, 4,120, 6,260, 6,- 

275, 12,210 ke., 150 w. 

- KGUN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Douglas, 
riz., 

transmitter on 2,326, 2,344, 4,120, 6,260, 6,275, 

12.210 ke., 150 w. 

WSF, Mackay 
| New York, modification of construction per- 
mit for extension of completion date to 
‘May 29, 1931. 

W2XCE, Allen D. Cardwell Manufactur- 
ing Co.poration, 81 Prospect Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., renewal of experimental license 
| for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 
| 12,850, 17,300 ke., 20 kw. 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., portable, 
construction permit for; new portable on 
17,300, 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000, 400,- 
000 ke., 7.5 w. 

W10XAO, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
portable, renewal of special rebroadcast 
pickup license for 1,584 kc., 50 w. 


portable, renewal of special rebroadcast 
pickup license on 2,392 kc., 50 w. 
_ W2XE, Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora- 
j tion, Jamaica Bay between Rockaway and 
Jamaica, N. Y., renewal of relay broadcast- 
ing license for 6,120 ke., 5 kw. 

WSC, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Tuckerton, N. J., modification of coastal 
license to cover new short wave transmit- 
ter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 6,485, 
8,350, 8,370, 12,820, 12,520, 12,670, 13,210, 
| oe 21,700, 21,740, 21,780, 21,820 ke., 

w. 





construction permit for additional | 


Radio & Telegraph Co., | 


‘ | 
W10XAL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., | 


W2XCB, David Grimes, 75 Varick Street, | 70 
New York, N. Y., construction permit to| GPF, City of El Paso Police Department, 
change location as well as install new: El Paso, Tex., modification of construction 
/ equipment; 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425,;| permit for extension of completion date 
8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 50 w. Experimen-!to Mar. 1, 1931. 
tal service. WNAK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., near 
| WIO, American Telephone & Telegraph, Litchfield, Ohio, new constr ction permit 
| Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., renewal of limited | for 3,160 ke., 400 w., aeronautical and point- 


five times the single risk which is the | 


| public license for 10,550, 16,270, 21,420 
ke., 20 kw. 

WPDB, Police Dept., Chieago, IIl., 
to cover construction permit for 
| ke., 500 w. 

W1XJ, Harvard University, Cruft Labora- 
| tory, Cambridge, Mass., renewal of experi- 
{mental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,786. | 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850 ke., 500 w. Experimen- | 

tal service. 

KRM, Federal-State Marketing Service, 


license 
1,712 | 


| Calif., modification of license to cover ad- | 
| ditional transmitter for 3,250, 4,244, 5,365, 


to-point. 


W10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


Inc., airplane NC-417-H, renewal of exper- | 


imental license for aircraft on 1,604, 1,608, 
2,302, 2,398, 3,076, 3,106, 3,256, 4,108, 4,795, 
5,510, 6,155, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 500 w. 
W10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., airplane NC-417-H, renewal of license 
for special experimental frequencies as- 


| signed for aircraft service on 1,604, 1,608, 


2,302, 2,398, 3,076, 3,106, 3,256, 4,108, 4,795, 


quired to have admitted assets at least | Los, Angeies, Calif; KRG, San Francisco, | 5,510, 6,155, 6,425, 8,650 ke., 00 w. 


W10XL, Radiomarine Corporation of 
America, plane NC-9779, renewal of exper- 


until April, 1930, and the first contro- 
versy reported has to do with Kelley’s 
objections to the decision in the Free- 
man-Summers case. Upon receiving 
Kelley’s report of additional evidence, 
Finney had Kelley brought to Wash- 
ington for conference. 


Report Alleged to Have Been 
| Kept From Secretary Work 


Kelley claims that Finney refused to 
| approve his report, refused to present it 
to the Secretary, and refused to reverse 
the decision in the case. Finney denies 
that the report was kept away from 
Secretary Work, but insists that it was 
presented to him, and fully discussed 
with him. 

An examination of the report discloses 
{nothing in it which was not in substance 
;already in the record, and with which 
everyone in the Department was not al- 

ready familiar, as to the Kelley theory 
| with reference to the discovery of oil 
jshale in the Green River formation. 
There would, therefore, seem to be no 
reason for concealing the report, or any 
| particular excitement with respect to dis- 
| regarding it. 

| The most serious charge made against 
|Finney is that he and Work were con- 


‘Marriage Benefit Groups 
Barred by Utah as Unfair 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, Oct. 27. 
| The State Securities Commission, 
| through its Director, Seott P. Stewart. 
has recently announced that so-called 
“marriage associations” have not been li- 
censed by the Commission to operate in 
the State. 
| In the Commission’s opinion, it was 
stated, “all examined are unsafe and 
‘dangerous to the investor.” The Com- 
| mission contends that “their plan is un- 
'fair, inequitable and unjust, and would 
tend to work a fraud upon those who 
might become members. 


In the announcement it is shown by 
| way of illustration that with a group of 
1,000 members, 250 who marry after 
three months and receive payments of 
$250 each, 250 who marry after six 
months and receive $500 each, 250 who 
marry after nine months and get $750 
each, and finally 250 who marry after a 
year and get $1,000 each, the total col- 
lection would be $1,269,000, including 


|*Aws 10,010 ke., 100 w. Agriculture service. | imental license for aircraft on 1,608, 2,326, | membership fees and dues, and the bene- 


WO9XI, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 


3,088, 4,785, 6,355 ke., 300 w, 


| fit payments would be $645,000, 


When evening comes, and your body is tired and your nerves 
are frayed from the irritations of a busy day —it’s a real com- 
fort to get back home to your Statler room, 

There, after you have tubbed or had a shower in your own 
private bath, you dress before a full-length mirror. When you’ve 
finished dinner, you come back to your room where there’s 
radio reception and an easy chair in which you can read a book 
from the Statler library. Then you pile into bed... relax 
luxuriously on the inner-spring hair mattress . .. switch on the 
bed-head reading lamp... read until an irresistible drowsiness 
makes the print a blurred line... 
morning... and there’s a paper under your door... ice water 
on tap...and you discover a ravenous appetite for an excellent 
Statler breakfast— perhaps in your room. 

You can be sure of such a delightful experience in every 
Statler. You can be sure, also, of service by employees who are 
trained, courteous and helpful, of fair rates that are not changed 
by the flow of travel and, best of all, you can be sure that your 
satisfaction is always guaranteed. 
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rtment, under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, of 
which the Paymaster General of the 
Navy is the head. 


Need of Budgetary Control 
Of Government Business 


At the end of the World War the 
Government was confronted with the 
problem of balancing the budget, which 
required the exercise of greater effi- 
ciency and economy in the operation 
of the Government than had formerly 
obtained, and it became apparent that 
coordination of routine business prob- 
lems common to two or more depart- 
ments and establishments was the most 
effective way to accomplish the de- 
sired result. 


Establishment of the 
Bureau of the Budget 


WwitH the passage of the Budget 
and Accounting Act in 1921, the 
President of the United States became 
for the first time in the. history of 
this country the actual business head 
of the Federal Government. Up to that 
time the heads of the executive de- 
partments and independent establish- 
ments had not functioned as related 
departments of one business, but, as 
stated above, each was practically inde- 
pendent of the others. 7 

One of the principal business ques- 
tions before the President in connec- 
tion with the passage of the Budget 
and Accounting Act was the neces- 
sity of establishing certain agencies 
for the coordinated control of the 
Government routine interdepartmental 
business. 

Chief Coordinator of 

Federal Routine Business 


To promote economy and efficiency 
in this business, the President desig- 
nated a Chief Coordinator by Execu- 
tive Order of July 27, 1921 (published 
as Circular No. 15, Bureau of the 
Budget). The duties of the Chief 
Coordinator were later enlarged by 
the following budget circulars: Nos. 
23, 25, 26, 35, 41, 42, 47, 54, 69, and 
Executive Order No. 3578 of Nov. 8, 
1921. 

Subject to general supervision by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Chief Coordinator handles all ques- 
tions of interdepartmental coordina- 
tion of the routine business activities 
of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, arising through the applica- 
tion of the policies of the President 
and of the acts of Congress. 

Establishment of Federal 

Coordinating Agencies 

By direction of the President, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
established several interdepartmental 
coordinating boards to make a study 
of certain specific activities of the 
executive departments and independ- 
ent establishments of the Federal 
Government. The boards concerned 
directly or indirectly with purchasing, 
together with their functions, are as 
follows: 


Federal 
Purchasing Board 


This Board was created by Executive 
Order promulgated in Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No. 25, 1921, to enable 
the Chief Coordinator to effect inter- 
departmental coordination of pur- 
chases among the several executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments. The Board is composed of 
one representative from each such de- 
partment and establishment having 
authority to purchase supplies, to- 
gether with a representative from the 
Federal Specifications Board as a 
liaison contact between the two boards. 
A representative from the General Ac- 
counting Office also serves as an in- 
formal contact with that activity. 

The Board formulates policies and 
plans to coordinate interdepartmental 
purchasing activities of the several 
departments and establishments and 
strives to bring about business methods 
calculated effectively to safeguard the 
interests of the Government, and at 
the same time promote the confidence 
of private business interests having 
dealings with the Government. The 
Board studies purchase operations with 
a view to determining the advisability 
of coordination of purchasing activ- 
ities among departments and estab- 
lishments, utilization of surplus sup- 
plies, and economies to be effected 
by consolidated purchases. Detailed 
studies are made of the requirements 
of the Government as a whole both 
as to quantities, qualities, available 
sources, localities, seasons of supply, 
means of transportation and storage, 
and kindred conditions involving pur- 
chases. 

Federal 

Traffic Board 
"(HIS Board was formed by Execu- 

tive Order promulgated in Bureau 
of the Budget Circular No. 41 of Oct. 
10, 1921, for the purpose of effecting 
economies in, and better business ad- 
ministration of, the transportation of 
passengers and shipment of goods by 
freight, express, and parcel post by 
the executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. The Board is 
composed of one representative from 
each such department and establish- 
ment making shipments of goods or 
transporting passengers. It makes a 
study of present methods in connec- 
tion with traffic problems, establishes 
uniform classifications on all Govern- 
ment items, effects reclassification of 
items erroneously classified, and han- 
dies questions pertaining to terminal, 
switching, port, lighterage charges, 
and general rate adjustments. The 
Board is designed to prevent the over- 
lapping of service and duplication of 
effort in the conduct of the traffic 
business of the executive departments 
and establishments of the Government, 
and affords a single agency through 
which alone can the policy of equitably 
allocating tonnage among the trans- 
portation carriers be applied. 


Federal 
Specifications Board 


The Federal Specifications Board is 
composed of one representative from 
each executive department and inde- 
pendent establishment purchasing ma- 
terials or services in accordance with 
specifications prepared jn such depart- 
ment. It was created by Executive 
Order promulgated in Bureau of the 


Budget Circular No. 42 of Oct. 10, 
1921, for purposes of coordination and 
economy in the procurement of mate- 
rial and services used by the Govern- 
ment under specifications prepared in 
the various branches thereof. The 
Board has an executive committee con- 
sisting of the representatives from the 
10 executive departments, the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, the Panama Canal, and 
the General Supply Committee, <s this 
smaller group was considered to be 
more effective for the rou*‘ne work 
than the entire Board. The Board 
compiles, adopts and _ promulgates 
standard specifications for materials 
and services and brings specifications 
into harmony with the best commer- 
cial practice wherever conditions per- 
mit. In connection with such specifi- 
cations, it establishes uniform nomen- 
clature, and standardizes dimensions 
to insure ready interchangeability of 
supplies and interworking parts made 
by different manufacturers, and limits 
the number of types, grades and sizes 
of manufactured products purchased 
by the Government. 


Interdepartmental Board of 
Contracts and Adjustments 
THIS Board is composed of repre- 
sentatives from each executive de- 
partment and independent establish- 
ment authorized by law to enter into 
important contracts. It was created 
by Executive Order promulgated in 
Bureau of the Budget Circular No. 47 
of Nov. 22, 1921, for the purpose of 
standardizing contract forms for con- 
struction work, supplies, and personal 
services, securing the adoption of uni- 
form policies as regards uniform prac- 
tices of interpretation and ne7otiation 
both preceding and following the ac- 
tual execution of such contracts. The 
Board standardizes, where possible, 
the forms and methods of contract let- 
ting to the end that a uniform policy 
may control the making of.contracts, 
with a view to such changes in form 
of contracts as will tend to enlist the 
interest of the contractor in behalf of 
economy and promptness of execution, 
as well as to eliminate those uncer- 
tainties and hazards to be assumed by 
the contractor which have operated to 
increase the cost of Government work 
and supplies. It recommends general 
policies in the settlement of outstand- 
ing obligations arising from contracts 
of the United States; it acts in an 
advisory capacity, when requested, to 
review and revise important contracts 
and agreements, to advise as to inter- 
pretation of contracts in process of 
execution, and to assist in the negotia- 
tion of important contracts and agree- 
ments relating to personal services, 
supplies, or construction work. 


Interdepartmental Board on 
Simplified Office Procedure 


This Board is composed of one rep- 
resentative from each executive de- 
partment and independent establish- 
ment and was created by Executive 
Order promulgated in Bureau of the 
Budget Circular No. 137, dated May 
16, 1924, with a view to promoting 
economy and efficiency in routine of- 
fice procedure in the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments 
through simplicity and uniformity of 
practice as to matters not already 
allocated elsewhere by law or Execu- 
tive Order. The Board standardizes 
forms, other than General Accounting 
Office forms, used in such departments 
and establishments, where such forms 
lend themselves to standardization, 
and investigates matters relating to 
methods of conducting correspondence, 
use of forms, methods of filing, and 
allied questions. 

Federal Standard 

Stock Catalogue Board 
(THE Federal Standard Stock Cata- 

logue Board is composed of at 
least one representative from each of 
the executive departments and such 
of the independent establishments as, 
in the judgment of the Chief Coordi- 
nator, have sufficiently large purchas- 
ing activities to call for representa- 
tion on the Board. It was created by 
Executive Order promulgated in Bu- 
reau of the Budget Circular No. 260 
of March 29, 1929, to compile and 
adopt, under supervision of the Chief 
Coordinator, a Federal Standard Stock 
Catalogue for the use of the several 
departments and establishments. The 
Board determines the articles to be 
included in the Federal Standard Stock 
Catalogue, together with information 
relative to nomenclature, descriptions, 
classifications, groups, specifications, 
stock numbers, code words, and other 
pertinent data, and decides questions 
of arrangement and other considera- 
tions that may arise in connection with 
the compilation of the catalogue. 

Federal 

Business Associations 

The various Federal business asso- 
ciations of the country, of which there 
are now 293 and which function un- 
der the respective area coordinators, 
are also interested in consolidated pro- 
curement, and many joint purchase 
contracts are entered into for two or 
more activities. 

All of the above coordinating agen- 
cies are responsible solely to the Chief 
Coordinator, and they are independent 
of any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment, 

General Supply 

Committee 

The General Supply Committee 
functions under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, but is an important part of the 
purchasing system of the Federa! Gov- 
ernment. It was created, as stated 
above, by the act of June 17, 1910, and 
is composed of one representative from 
each of the executive departments, 
designated by the head of the depart- 
ment, The Superintendent of Sup- 
plies, who is an official of the Treas- 
ury Department, is ex-officio secretary 
of the Committee, and in general con- 
ducts its affairs. It is the duty of the 
Committee to prepare annually a 
General Schedule of Supplies in com- 
mon use by, or suitable to, the ordi- 
nary needs of two or more executive 
departments or independent establish- 
ments in Washington; to standardize 
such supplies, and to solicit bids there- 
for and recommend awards to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 

By Executive Order of Dec. 3, 1918, 
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State Budgets 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Oct. 27 


The following-information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


the State of New York. 


The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
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with the general principles underlying 


| contracting work. 


A reduction in the amount of bond, 
which is usually set at 50 per cent of the 
contract price, is suggested, as a con- 
tractor might have difficulty in furnish- 
ing a bond for the costly Boulder Can- 
yon project. 

It is believed that the situation could 
further be relieved if it were stated defi- 
nitely in the contract that payment of 
progress estimates would be made in full 
after a reasonable holdback had been 


‘built up, provided that the work to date 


had been done in a satisfactory manner. 
and Treasury Department regulations 
dated Dec. 10, 1918, the Gener * Sup- 
ply Committe has charge of the trans- 
fer and sale of surplus office mate- 
rial, supplies, and equipment in the 
hands of the executive departments and 
independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia. 

Executive Order of Aug. 27, 1919, 
carrying into effect the provisions of 
the act of July 11, 1919, designates 
the General Supp'y Committee as the 
central agency to maintain records of 
surplus Government material, supplies, 
and equipment throughout the United 
States. 

An act of Congress approved Feb. 
27, 1929, enlarged the functions of 
the General Supply Committee to in- 
clude the purchase and distribution of 
supplies to meet the consolidated re- 
quirements of the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments 
of the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and of the Municipal 
Government of the District of Colum- 
bia. Requirements of the field serv- 
ices of any department or establish- 
ment may be included in such consal- 
idated purchases when requested by 
the head thereof. Many consolidated 
definite quantity contracts are now be- 
ing made by the General Supply Com- 
mittee, and large savings have been 
effected by this method of purchase 
as compared with the usual indefinite 
quantity method of contracting. 

When the warehouse, the construc- 
tion of which has been autho-ized by 
the Congress, is in operation, the Gen- 
eral Supply Committee will be en- 
abled to purchase, inspect and stock 
the more commonly used articles 
which it now largely contracts for on 
an indefinite basis as to quantity. 

The next article will deal with 
Standard Federal Specifications, Stand- 
ard Contract Forms, and the Federal 
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| Standard Stock Catalogue, 
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Security 


|Review Is Denied 


Of Small Loan Act 


Supreme Court Holds Federal 
Question Not Involved in 
Ohio- Appeal 


Review of a case fhvolving certain 
“salary buying” provisions of the Ohio 
small loan law was denied by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
Oct. 27. : 

Determination of the validity of these 
provisions was sought in the case of 
Dunn v. Ohio, No. 448, both by way of 
writ of certiorari and appeal. The court, 
however, denied certiorari and dismissed 
the appeal for want of a substantive 
Federal question. 

The contested provisions are parts of 
a comprehensive small loan act which is 
declared in the State’s brief in opposi- 
tion to review to be essentially a usury 
law. It provides that the payment of 
$300 or less for the sale of wages shall 
be deemed a loan and the amount by 


signed compensation shall be deemed in- 


of the act. 


to sell the product of his labor and the 
petitioner’s right to buy the same, in 
violation of the constitutional right to 
contract and the immunities and _priv- 
ileges of citizens “to do with their own 
as they will.” 

The Supreme Court of Ohio sustained 
| the contested provisions of the statute. 
| (122 Ohio St. 431.) 
| 


Drought Area Banks 


Get Texas Preference 


\State Treasurer Says They 
Will Have Priority on De- 
posit of Public Funds 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 27. 
Banks in drought-stricken areas of the 
941, | State will be given preference as deposi- 
104%, | tories of State funds, according to a 
97% |recent statement issued by the State 
99% ‘Treasurer, W. Gregory Hatcher. 
_* | Mr. Hatcher recommends that the:next 
107 session of the Legislature reduce the in- 
gg | terest rate required on deposits of State 
118 |funds from 4 to 3 per cent, “in order 
99%, for the banks to use the funds without 
105% 'loss.” 
105% The statement follows in full text: 
es | If the banks of western Texas, or any 
“| drought-stricken section of the State, 
“> will make application for State funds, 
* | and indicate their ability and willingness 
to furnish liquid security for the same 


95% 
10014 
, | (of the kind prescribed by the statutes) 


91% 
10614 
100% 

9314 | f 
104% | fiscal year, beginning Dec. 1. . 

8414 | securities, I mean such as can be im- 

987 | mediately converted into cash in case of 
105 /a bank failure, so that the State will not 

be embarrassed by delay in collecting 
the amount of the deposit. . 

It will be recalled that after I had 
visited a number of the drought-stricken 
sections of the State in ‘1925, I ob- 


Last | tained the cooperation of the State De-| 
101.5 | pository Board and deposited nearly §2,- 


102.15 | 000,000 in the 44 counties most seriously 
102.10 
103.18 
103.13 
112.30 
112.18 | 
102.13 


land not $1, interest or principal, was 
lost by so doing. e 

However, the condition of the money | 
market in recent years, and particularly | 
the condition existing at this time, makes | 


which the loan is exceeded by the as-| 
terest, governed by the other provisions | 


It was the contention of the petitioner | 
that the statute is an attempt to place | 
a limitation on both the employe’s right | 


a preference will be shown these banks | 
iin the designation of State depositories | 
and‘ allotment of funds for the ensuing | 
By liquid; 


affected by the drought of that year,; 


Business in Maine 
| 


Boulder Canyon 


| 


| Depression Than Most 


it necessary for the Legislature to re-| 
duce the interest rate from 4 to 3 per} 
cent per annum, for funds deposited in 


be required, but which entails an extra | 
;cost to be added to the interest rate. 

I have twice before recommended to 
| the Legislature this reduction in the in- 
terest rate for State depositories and I 
shope that the 42nd Legislature will see 





States, Governor Says 


| 
5 per cent holdback Instead of the! 
usual 10 per cent is suggested, to be built | 
;up by holding back 10 per cent of the 
progress earnings until the holdback had 2 J 
been built up in its total amount-of|by drought, crop failures and business 
$2,500,000. The dam and power plant | stagnation than many other parts of the 
are estimated to cost $100,000,C00. | country, may look forward to the Win- 
| The contract might be drawn to pro-| te? without qualms, according to a state- 
vide annual adjustments in unit con-|! a ns 
tract prices, in a specified ratio between! iner on general conditions as indicated 
jan index figure ‘for the prices of ma-| by reports from several State depart- 
terials and labor for the year in which | ments. 
the contract was signed, and each suc-; In Maine there exists a happy balance 
ceeding year thereafter. The index! among agriculture, industry and recrea- 
figures should be furnished by a na-|tion. As a gesult, business pursues a 
tional agency—possibly the Depart-/| fairly even tenor. In spite of hard times 
ments of Commerce and Labor. | elsewhere, Maine is in an economic con- 
If this plan were adopted, a differential dition closely approaching normal. 
should be established whereby any in-! Official count showed that 183,379 out- 
crease would be in part borne by the]! of-State automobiles crossed Kittery 
United States and in part by the con-| bridge to brifg Summer business to 
|tractor, to prevent higher prices being; Maine this year. The figure is below 
|paid by the contractor than were neces-' that of last year by only 4,000 cars, 
|sary in comparison with the ruling mar- |! . i orcs 
i ket. Likewise, in case of a reduction be- | Summer Hotel Business 
low the index, the United States would) , The Summer hotel men report a tran- 
share in the resultant saving. ; sient business somewhat below that of 
As an example, this differential might _/ast year, but equal to 1928. There was 
be fixed at a 75 per cent share for the|# Roiceable curtailment in expenses 
United States, and a 25 per cent share | #mong the transients. Permanent Sum- 
\for the contractor, in which case any | ™er cottage guests returned in as great 
increase in the price of the contractors’ | numbers as last year and the Summer 
equipment, supplies and labor would be | Cottage rentals all over the State were 
borne by the respective parties in that} exceptionally large. i 
proportion, Likewise any decrease would| The Maine harvests are rapidly pro- 
accrue to the benefit of the respective | &ressing and give indications of final 
| parties in the same proportion, In other | Production in many instances larger than 
; words, the contractor would be secured|# year ago, according to a joint report 
| against any risk in excess of 25 per cent released by the United States and Maine 
| of the increase in these items, and would Departments of Agriculture. 
| profit to the extent of 25 per cent of| . Although blight and drought reduced 
|any corresponding decrease. | the yield considerably in several of the 
| ate eee | important growing towns, the Maine po- 


[A 2% ; 
State of Maine: 
Augusta, Oct. 27. 


Maine, which has been less troubled 


tato crop forecast for this year is 44,-| 


| Utilization of Farm By-products | 13699 ‘bushels, or 5,621,000. bushels 


Utilization of farm by-products, ; more than the 1924-1928 average. The 
wastes, and surplus crops, through feed- | 1930 forecast is 6,060,000 bushels below 
ing to livestock, may mean the differ-, the 1929 production, however. 
ence between profit and loss in feeding. | Auto Registration Gains 
More than $100,000,000 worth of corn| The Maine apple production is esti- 
stover and straws vre burned, plowed | mated this year at 3,024,000 bushels, or 
under, allowed to rot in stacks, or other-| about 10 per cent below the 1929 crop. 
wise wasted each year in the United; The 1930 production of 546,000 bushels of 
| States. Large quantities of inferior hay,| corn and 5,412,000 bushels of oats com- 
grain, and roughage for which there is| pares favorably with that of other years. 
no ready market may be advantageously| Motor cars probably furnish a good 
fed to livestock. Cotton-seed meal is| indication of economic conditions. In 
often used as a direct fertilizer in sec-| Maine there is one car for every five 
tions where it is cheap—though it is} persons, To Aug, 31 this year 142,160 
usually more profitable to feed it to, private passenger cars were registered 
stock, Crops such as potatoes and pea-j|in the State, an increase of 1,679 over 
|nuts may be so plentiful and cheap as/|last year’s registration. 
to warrant feeding the surplus to stock| The fact that 15 new bank branches 
instead of storing them. (Department of'and agencies have been opened in the 
Agriculture.) past two years, and capital stock in- 


ment by Governor William Tudor Gard- | 


| fit to follow my recommendation in this | 
| respect, so that it will not continue to 
|be necessary for the State Treasurer 
to deposit a vast majority of State funds 
in the big city banks. 


Issues 


Schools May Get 
Unelaimed Fun 


Of Failed Bank} 


Y 


q 


Washington Supervisor v 


Banking Describes Law; 
Total Grows Despite Ef. 


forts to Find Owners 


State of Washington: 

Olympia, Oct, 27. 

The records of the State Banking De 
partment disclose a source of revenue tr 
the State not generally known or un 
derstood by the public, according to ai 
announcement’ by the 
Banking, Harry C. Johnson. 
requires that all dividends to depositor; 
or other 


of Banking uncalled for and unpaid for 
|a period of five years shall escheat t: 
\the State for the benefit of the perma 
nent school fund. 

These escheated funds amount te 
considerable fund, Mr. Johnson points 
lout. For instance, he said, a total ‘ 
|$24,264 has so escheated since Aug. 
| 1928. ! 

“Several other liquidations will s« 
have reached the expiration of the fi 
|year period,” Mr. Johnson stated, “ 
\cluding the Scandinavian Americ 
|banks of Seattle and Tacoma, at wi) 
time reversions to the permanent, sqy 
}fund will run into sizeable figures, °™ 
questionably, large numbers of the 0: 
lers of uncalled for accounts have d 
|leaving no record of their credit b 
|ances; and many simply have forgott 
|Most of the accounts are small, yet s: 
iprisingly substantial totals are in e 
| dence. 
| “Every possible effort is made to locat 
\the rightful owners of or the rightfu 





Supervisor o! 
The law 


creditors of failed banks re- 
maining in the hands of the Supervisor 


lheirs to these balances but ordinarily 


jafter the first three years it is a hope 
lless task and a matter of endless con 
|cern to the banking department. 


| the owners may recover only by specia 
jrelief act of the Legislature. ‘ 
|doubt, many are in distressed circum 


After 
| these funds have reverted to the State 


l 


Without 


|stances which might be relieved if these 
|deposits, now doing nobody any good, 


|could be returned to the owners.” 


Savings and Deposits 


— Show Gain in Idaho 


| 


1926, Report States 


By E. W. Porter 


Commissioner of Finance, State of Idaho 


to $79,388,000. A similar report as 0 


| $83,454,000, 
|during the three-year period covered. 


had invested in savings in building 
associations 





| loan 


‘Total Has Increased More 
| Than $7,000,000 Since 


The consolidated report of State and 
national banks, made on June 30, 1927, 
showed that the people of Idaho had de~ 
posits with those institutions amounting 


f£ 


June 30, 1930, showed that, the. people 
lof Idaho had on deposit in such banks 
an increase of $4,066,000 


On Dee. 31, 1926, the people of a 
nd 


in Idaho $1,649,000. 
On June 30 of the present year, after a 


\lapse of three and a half years, the 


|people of Idaho had invested in these 


associations $4,750,000, which represents 
an increase of $3,101,000, or an increase 
during the period covered of 290 per 


cent. 


The combined deposits and savings of 


State depositories, in order for the banks|the frugal and thrifty people of this 
‘to use the funds without loss, the greater | State in banks and building and loan as- 
portion of the year, because of their|sociations show an increase for the pe- 
giving security, which must and should | riods given of over $7,167,000. 


The increase in savings and building 


jand loan associations in the State of 
jIdaho for the period covered by the two 
/reports is nothing short of marvelous, 
'In view of the fact that millions of dol- 
\lars have been invested 
securities during the latter part of 1928 
jand most of the year 1929, the growth 
{in deposits in State and national banks 
and in savings in building and loan asso- 
|ciations, amounting to over $7,000,000, is 


in bonds and 


|a remarkable record and one of which the 


creased nearly a million dollars indicates 
|a steady and healthy 
| banking business. 
General industrial conditions in Maine} 
{are between 75 and 80 per cent of nor-| 
|mal, according to the Commissioner of 
{Labor and Industry. Activities in the 
| State’s major industries have been esti- | 
|mated-.as follows, the figures represent- | 
|ing percentages of normalcy; pulp and| 
paper, 95; woolens, 33; cotton, 66; boots | 
and shoes, 75. 
| Building conditions are generally be- 
|low normal, even though several large 
construction projects are under way. The 
jranks of common labor have been 
|crowded by the overflow of skilled work- 
}men from the mills and factories, 

Canning, an important Maine industry, 
|shows gains, while there has been con- 
siderable revival the past few years in 
ship building, particularly the construc- 
{tion of private yachts, 

Daily Decisions 
| of the 
General 


Accounting Office | 


| The Comptroller Generai of the 
| United States, as head of the Gen- 
| eral Accounting Office, must approve 
| of all expenditures b« Government 
agencies before such expenditures 

| finally become closed transactions. 

Interpretations of the laws is neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- 

troller General follow: 

A-33604. (S) Real estate—Abstract of 
title—Recordation of deed. The cost of an 
abstract of title is part of the purchase 
price of the land involved. 3 Comp. Gen. 
569; decision of Apr, 25, 1929, A-26824, 

The expense for recordation of the deed 
)attaches to the acquisition of the land. (Oct. 
11, 1930.) 

A-33585. (S) Pay—Longevity—Counting 
of Naval Militia service by emergency Army 
officer, The Nava] Militia was constituted 


a part of the Organized Militia by the act, 
of Feb, 16, 1914, 38 Stat. 283, and services | 


ular |citizens of the State of Idaho should 
growth of the! well be proud. 


The growth in savings to the citizens 


of Idaho can be attributed to two rea- 
| sons: 
|the State; second, the efficient manner in 
which the Blue Sky Law of Idaho has 
been enforced. 
partment show that during the period 
above described, the right to sell $14, 
/428,000 worth of questionable securities 
was denied to various 
cerns, which otherwise could have been 
sold to the public in this State and which 
it can be rightfully said, in’ part or in 
whole, would have brought no return to 
the investor. 


First, the general prosperity of 


The records of that de- 


investment con- 


It is very natural.that those whtave 


been denied the right to sell this stock 
|should resent Blue Sky ‘supervision, but 
|the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber is what is being sought and, “ane 
a few people have been denied the pri¥i- 
lege of getting “easy money,” so far no 
complaint has been received from accume 
ulators of savings, from whom it was 
contemplated 
money.” 


to obtain such “easy 


Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


New York: Joeph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Union 


Trust Company, Rochester, applications ap- 


proved for branches at Chili Avenue and 


Thurston Road and at Dewey Avenue and 


Driving Park Avenue; application with- 
drawn for branch at South Avenue and 
Gregory Street. 

Morris Plan Company, New York City, 
authorization for opening of three educa- 
tional offices for three-month periods, one 
in Queens, one in Brooklyn, and one in 
Manhattan. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, authorization issued 
for branch office at Fourth Street and Vere 
non Avenue, Long Island City, upon discon- 
tinuance of temporary office at 42 Jack- 
son Avenue, 

APOE L PELE PPP PPD, 


|therein prior to the date of such act may | 1916, 39 Stat. 211, and the act ‘of May & 


| not be included as service in the Organized 


| eee in the computation of longevity pay | 
3, 


under section 111 of the act of June 


\ 


1917, 40 Stat, 76, as construed in the 
sion of Aug, 18, 1917, 24 Comp, Dec. 
(Oct. 10, 1930.) 
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Federal Finance 


jyommodity Sales — 
Show Increase in 
| Chicago District 


4 


», Department Store Business 
Gains 30 Per Cent, Sur- 
vey by Federal Reserve 
Bank Reveals 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

“over August in seventh district depart- 
ment store trade represented the second 
consecutive monthly increase. The ex- 
pansion was somewhat more than sea- 
sonal, the increase for the same period 
of the previous eight years averaging 
about 25 per cent. 

Detroit stores sold goods aggregating | 
59 per cent more in value than a month 
“* previous, Indianapolis sales were 54 per 
. ‘eent larger, Milwaukee 35 per cent, Chi- 
‘ cago 22 per cent, and sales by stores in 

other cities 6 per cent heavier. 

'" The decline for the district from the 
corresponding month of 1929 averaged 
916 per cent against 174% per cent in the 
* same comparison for August, while the 
; decrease of 12 per cent in sales for the 
year to date from the same nine months 
‘ of 1929 was very slightly smaller than 
for the eight months’ period. 
v, An increase took place in stocks be- 
s tween the end of August and the end of 
September, which is usual at this season. 
a. Inventories continued to average below a 
hic ago, however, and the September 


( 


ce@te of turnover was about the same as 


fbr last September, although the rate for} 


the first three quarters of the year of 
“2.60 times compares with 2.85 over the 
& corresponding period of 1929. 


m Shoe Sales Increase 
Sales of shoes at retail by dealers and 
department stores expanded 58 per cent 
‘tin September over the preceding month, 
though totaling 9 per cent below last 
September, while sales for the year to 
date were 10 per cent smaller; depart- 
ment stores were largely responsible for 
the gain shown in the monthly compari- 
son, as the majority of dealers reported 
declines. 
An expansion of 52 per cent took place 
between August and September in sales 
of furniture and house furnishings 


Are Presentep Here. Berne 
sY THe Unttep States DAILY 


Loans and Investments Lower 
In Banks of Federal Reserve 


Decreases Also Found in Net Demand and Government | 
Deposits and Borrowings From System; Time | 
Deposits Higher 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Oct. 22, made 
public_ Oct. 27, shows decreases for the 
week of $21,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $57,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits, $20,000,000 in Government de- 
posits and $18,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks and an in- 
crease of $25,000,000 in time deposits. 

Loans on securities declined $83,000,000 


|at reporting banks in the New York dis- 
trict, $12,000,000 in the Boston district, | 
$8,000,000 in the Chicago district, $6,000,- | 


000 in the Kansas City district and 
$116,000,000 at all reporting banks. “All 
other” loans declined $42,000,000 in the 
New York district, $13,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $33,000,000 at all 
reporting banks and increased $12,000,- 
000 in the Boston district. 
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Bank Deposit 


| 


Holdings of United States Government | 
|securities increased $51,000,000 in the 


|New York district, $15,000,000 in the | 
Chicago district and $64,000,000 at all | 
reporting banks. Holdings of other se- 
curities increased $40,000,000 in the New 
York district, $9,000,000 in the San 
| Francisco district and $63,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- | 
|ber banks from Federal reserve banks | 
aggregated $58,000,000 on Oct, 22, the | 
principal change for the week being a 
reduction of $25,000,000 at the Federal | 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities, of weekly report- 
ing member banks during the week 
ended Oct. 22, 1930, will be found | 
at the bottom of this page.) 
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Administration of Oil Shale Lands 


Equitable, Justice Department Finds | 


Bias Is Charged 


|the Department of Justice\ inquiry be- 


| ardson, even before it began, made state- 


Fiscal Operations 


In Report on 
Oil Investigation 


Findings Upholding Policy, 
Of Mr. Wilbur on Shale, 
Lands Are Misleading,| 
Says Ralph S. Kelley 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Current conditions in various cancion 
are summarized in a survey conducted 
by the National Business Survey Con-: 
ference, formed at the suggestion of 
President Hoover. A large amount of 
capital has been provided for productive 
purposes, Julius Barnes, chairman of the 
conference, sated Oct. 26 in connection 
with the study. 

(The section dealing with finance, in- 
surance, construction, railroads and auto- 
mobile production was printed in full text 
in the issue of Oct. 27.) 

The section of the summary dealing 
with machinery, chemicals, textiles and 
other lines follows in full text: 


cause Assistant Attorney General Rich- 


ments in the press showing that he had 
prejudged the case. How thoroughly 
justified I was in taking that position is 
now self-evident from this predetermined 
coat of whitewash applied under the 
guise of an “investigation,” but still too 
thin to conceal the real facts. 

The opening statements of the report 
to the effect that I was absent from the 
Interior Department without permission 
from Sept. 1 to 29, and that I failed to 
present my charges to Secretary Wilbur 
are typical misrepresentations. The fact 
is that I was absent on sick leave, at- 
tested by doctor’s certificate and com- 
municated to the supervisor of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. y 

For more than one year/I had tried 





Seasonal Improvement 
jIn Textile Industry 


Textiles: September carried forward 
the seasonal improvement in the textile 
industry which got under way in August. 
Intensive effort along constructive lines 
is now resulting in steadily improving 
internal conditions, although cotton has 
been the first to feel any great increase 
in demand. 

September cotton takings at 394,321 


National Business Survey Conference Also Reports Brighter’ 
Outlook in Chemical and Electrical Manufactures Lines 
With Steady Demand for Machine Tools 


( 


INDEX 


Business Conditions 


Conditions in Textile Industry 
Said to Be Improving Steadily 


tanning industry the index of business 
done is found in the deliveries of leather 
to consumers. For the third quarter of 
1980 this index stood at 93, against 89 
for the second quarter and 91 for the 
first, and against 115’ for the third quar- 
ter last year. September, 1930, de- 
liveries were better than August. Pro- 
duction is reported to be well related to 
demand. 

In the shoe industry large manufac- 
turers’ reports indicate operations close 
to normal capacity, having shown a 
gradual improvement since the first of 
the year. Retail stocks are at a low! 
point. 

There was a considerable volume of 
business for handbags placed by buyers 
all over the country, starting about three 
weeks after the opening of the Fall sea- 
son. This was occasioned by the neces- 
sity of replenishing depleted stocks. 
Manufacturers of handbags are unable 
to supply present demands and are from | 
3 to 6 weeks behind in filling orders. 


Decline in Book 
And Job Printing 


| 





Us) 


Charges Preferred by Ralph S. Kelley, Chief of Field Div 
sion, Department of Interior, Declared Unjustified 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


case. The application was a perfectly {him through practically all of the west- 
natural one based upon good grounds,|ern States, and lasted several weeks. 

and there was no reason why there} Any such destruction of files would, of 
should be any particular embarrassment course, be a criminal act, and it is sut- 
on the part of the Department in either | prising that Commissioner Spry should 
granting the continuance or refusing it,| be reported by Kelley as apparently con- 
and the files and records of the Depart-| senting to such destruction. It is fur- 
ment disclose no concealment or unusual | ther surprising that Kelley did not ask 
conduct had in connection with the appli- | whether he intended to destroy the pa- | 
cation for such continuance, and the final | pers, made no objection to Ziving up his 
result in the Krushnic case, which re- office copy, and from that date, August, 
sulted in a decision against the Govern- | 1928, until April, 1930, Kelley never by 
ment, shows that there was all possible | word, act or deed made any complaint or | 
propriety in granting the continuance, | objection to the consummation of at 
since if the continuance had not been! criminal purpose which he claims was 
granted considerable money and time! disclosed to him by Spry. 
would have been spent in endeavoring to| Kelley further claims that because of | 
establish results which were finally in-| Spry’s honesty the papers were not de- | 


by every conceivable approach to lay the 
Colorado situation before Secretary Wil- 
bur, always in vain, and when he per- 
emptorily ordered me to Washington, to 
the gratification of the oil companies 
with illegitimate land claims, he was at 
that very moment on the way to Cali- 
fornia and remained there until just be- 
fore my resignation. 

It is absurd to say that the protests 
of my office against the decisions rested 
on slight or even frivolous grounds. That 
is deliberate distortion of the truth. 


Report Called Partisan 

The insinuations and guesses as to my 
association with the New York World, 
while untrue, are nevertheless amusing, 
but inconsequential. The report is es- 
sentially a partisan brief in behalf of 
the Interior Department and the oil com- 
panies and a violent attack upon me. Is 
it a mere coincidence that the character- 


| izations and personal opinions of me ex- 


pressed by Richardson and Finney are 
couched in almost identical language? 


bales were 12 per cent above August but 
28 per cent under the 645,834 bales 
taken in September, 1929, and 20 per 
cent less than September, 1928. This was 
in response to a seasonal demand that 
raised active spindles approximately 1 
per cent from 25,873,978 in August to 
26,087,004 in September, but still 13 
per cent behind the 30,035,470 active 
spindles reported for September, 1929. 

The low scale of production which pre- 
vailed during the Summer continued, 
with September yardage showing a 4 
per cent increase over August and 32 
per cent behind September, 1929, and 28 
per cent behind September, 1928. 
| Seasonal expansion carried September 
ahead of August, but still below Septem- 
|sales to 291,980,000 yards, 55 per cent 
| ber sales in 1929 and 1928. September 
| sales were 160 per cent of production and 
| September shipments were 128 per cent 
|of production. September production 
| was 182,385,000 yards, 32 per cent less 
than September, 1929. 

As a result of continued low produc- 


and department stores; the decline from! 
last September averaged 26 per cent.| 
Installment sales by furniture dealers 
otaled only 19 per cent more than in 
he preceding month and were 36 per 
cent below a year ago. | 
In September chain store trade, gro- 
ry chains showed increased aggregate 
sales over August and over September, | 
_ 1929; five-and-ten-cent store, shoe, and | 
a and ee clothing sales were 
smaller in both comparisons; i i % i 
cigar chains reported a decline ‘te the ferred to, or in Kelley's letters, which 
preceding month but an increase over a| WOuld make it worth while to “yrs 
year ago, while musical instruments and | ‘t® destroy them, ety wane Id. be 
a few minor exceptions, average sales | °@® faa Spry did 1 t 
a : Moreover, Commissioner Spry did no 
i cau. or pan gran on apreee Cie go to Denver to get these papers, on a 
, {special trip, as Kelley claims, but his 
| visit to Denver was simply a part of a 


Furniture Outputed Accelerated , . 
Furniture manufacturers in the Sev-| general western trip he made which took 


enth Federal Reserve District continued | 
to accelerate production during the 


validated by the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the Krushnic case. 


Effort to Destroy Certain 
Letters Is Alleged 


Kelley claims that these continuance 
papers, together with a couple of let- 
ters he had written, objecting to the 
continuance, were papers Finney and 
Work were anxious to destroy. There is 
nothing in the nature of the papers re- 





less. Comparisons with 1929 are still 


month of September, the rate of opera- 
tions sustained averaging six points | 


unfavorable, though no more so than a 


| stroyed, but that is the reason why they | 
|are found in the files today. But on Dec. | 
§, 1928, Spry wrote Kelley that he could | 
not find a part of these files, although | 
jon the same date he wired Kelley that | 
| the files had been found. | 
|__It is somewhat significant that, under | 
|Kelley’s story, Spry had possession of 

these papers in Denver in August, and | 
|Spry saved the papers and prevented | 
|their destruction, yet on Dee. 5, 1928, | 
| Spry’s letter indicates that he knew noth- | 
| ing about the whereabouts of the papers, | 
| and could not find them. Moreover, Com- | 
| missioner Spry is dead, and the files con- | 
| tain no record of any complaint made by | 
| Kelley until long after Spry’s death. | 
| On the other hand, both Work and | 
| Finney specifically deny any such charge. | 
| They deny that there was any intention | 
|or purpose to destroy any papers, par- | 
| ticularly the continuance papers and file 

|referred to. They point out that gid 
was nothing in these papers or files or | 


| 


The Assistant Attorney General has} . e i 
not read the report and papers on file! tion and increased sales and shipments, 
in the Interior Department which he inventory in September was reduced 50,- 
says he has, since their volume is such | 000,000 yards, the greatest reduction in 
as to require at least six months to one|a number of years. Stocks were re- 
year to digest, instead of three weeks. | ported down to the lowest point of 1930, 
Richardson's statements are, therefore,| having decreased 11 per cent from 
merely based upon hearsay and super-| August. At this point they are 14 per 
ficial inspection of a few papers, and cent above September, 1929, but 6 per 
appear to reflect an attitude of mind|cent under September, 1928. ; 
more accustomed to act upon impulse,| September consumption of raw silk 
emotion and prejudice than after mature | was 55,649 bales, 33 per cent above Au- 


deliberati 
facts. | 1929. 
Characteristic of the Department of! months of 1930 was 14.7 per cent below 
Justice report is the confusion of the is-| the 1929 period. September raw silk in 
sue by dragging in conditions in Wyom-| storage was 47,621 bales, 6 per cent 
ing and Utah. This senguweies the | above August but 14 per cent under Sep- 
acreage of oil shale land so that the At-|tember, 1929. ; 
torney General is able to say that only; October has witnessed some improve- 
@ smal] percentage of the total acreage| ment in fabric sales due to a combination 


involved’has passed into private hands.|of cooler weather and attractive prices. 


It is sufficient now to point out that| resulting from the raw material situa- 
much of this acreage covers relatively|tion. Large orders are being received 


| 


on and acquaintance: with all| gust and 4.5’ per cent above September, | 
Consumption for the first nine; 


Printing and publishing: In September 
the book and. job printing industry op- 
erated at a lower rate of activity than 
in August. In October the industry is | 
apparently operating at 10 per cent} 
undér October, 1929. 

Activity in newspaper printing in-! 
creaséd in September over August, the 
increase being largely seasonal. Opera- 
tion measured in terms of employment 
was almost at the level of last year and 
10 per cent under 1928. 

Paper and pulp: The production of all 
major grades of paper continued to run! 
substantially below the level of 1929. 
The same situation exists in the manu- 
facture of wood pulp, reflecting the de- 
creased demand by paper manufacturers. 
Stocks of paperboard, wrapping, bag 
and building papers are below the level 
of 1929 but stocks of newsprint, book 
and writing papers show increases. 
Groundwood and soda pulp inventories | 
have decreased while sulphite and kraft 
stocks have increased. The moderate 
downward trend in employment was re- 
versed in August and now shows an up- 
ward trend. 

_ Advertising: Expenditures for maga- 
zine advertising in October, 1930, showed 
& seasonal increase, amounting to 16 per 
cent more than September, 1930, but a 
decline of approximately 10 per cent as 
against October, 1929. For the 10 
|months these expenditures were 2 per 
cent higher than for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Newspaper lineage in September 
showed a seasonal increase over August 
of 19 per cent, but a decline compared 
with September, 1929, of 16 per cent. 
The decline in newspaper lineage for the 
| first nine months of 1930 was 10.6 per 
cent, compared with the same period of 
last year. The decline in September, 
1930, compared with. September, 1929, 
was slightly less (about 2 per cent) than 
the decline in August, 19380, compared 
with August, 1929. 


| 





U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Oct. 24 oe 
Made Public Oct. 27 i 


Receipts 
Customs receipts . 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue 
Miscellaneous receipts, .... 


$2,265,077.55 
1,040,366.03 


1,230,404 = 
868,578.2 < 


$4,004,426.76 
236,180,708.95 


$241,728,036.71 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 
counts ... 
Adjusted service certificate 
SOW. es 
Civil service retirement 


Total ordinary receipts. . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$5,103,410.32 
4,218,179.02 
132,978.76 
8,335.20 
492,099.05 
75,818.75 


75,994.84 


special ac- 


Total ordinary expendi- 


tures .... . $10,196,958.68 
,Other public d 


ebt expendi- 
tures 189,813.75 
Balance today ..... eihes ss 231,391,263.28 


- Nivia woe Reinga os... $241,728,035.71 


Changes in Status 


—of— 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ending Oct. 25 were an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Oct. 27, as follows: 

Charter issued: 

The Florida National Bank at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., capital, $200,000. President, G. 
J. Avent; cashier, F. C. Schwalbe. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Arlington, 
Tex., capital, $50,000; effective Oct. 9, 1930. 
Liquidating agents, J. H. Pirie and W. H. 
Patterson. Absorbed by First State Bank, 
Arlington, Tex. 

The First National Bank of Kimball, W. 
Va., capital, $25,000; effective Aug. 14, 
1930. Liquidating agent and absorbed by 
The Kimball National Bank, Kimball, W. Va. 

Branches authorized under act of Feb. 

25, 1927: 
_ Central United National. Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Location of branch, near the 
intersection of Broadway Avénue and East 
55th St., Cléveland. 

First National Bank in Glendale, Calif. 
Location of branch, southeast corner of 
Brand and Colorado Boulevards, Glendale. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct 27.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 622 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the asséssment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


14.0929 
13.9411 
-7200 


valueless oil lands. For instance, of the|from cutters, department stores and mail} py enditures for advertising by radio| 


Czechoslovakia (krone) ........5 2.9657 


. : 
| letters which was of any great impor- 


month previous. Dealers’ stocks of new tance, and that the continuance which had 


cars were again reduced during Septem- | 


higher than the 51 per cent of ca acity 
maintained the preceding month. Orders 
booked rose 39 per cent, which is about | 
gee times the usual August-to-Septem- 
er increase, and the decline from the 
corresponding month of 1929 of 35 
cent was the smallest since March. 
September shipments totaled approxi- 
mately 15 per cent above those of Au- 
gust, increasing a little more than aver- 
age for the period, so that the difference 
between the aggregate of orders booked 
and shipments made during the month; jstered further declines in employment 
was very small effecting, in conjunction|and pay rolls during September. Coal 
with a fairly large volume of cancella- mining, influenced by the usual Fall de- 
oon only a slight gain in unfilled or-! 
ers. 
Cumulative shipments from the first} their earnings. 
of the year to date continue to approxi-| 4 seasonal increase took place in tex- 
mate 65 per cent of the 1929 volume | tile employment, but wages totaled be- 
during the same period. \low the preceding month. Merchandising 
Auto Production Declines gained slightly in numbers but fell off 


Output of automobiles in the United|i" pay, rolls. Increased pay rolls with a 


ber and remained smaller than a year 
ago; used car stocks increased slightly 
in value over the end of August. 

Deferred payment sales constituted 49 
per|per cent of the total retail sales of 27 
|dealers during September, which com- 
pares with 51 per ce 
dealers a month previous an 
per cent last September. 


d with 50 


of industry in the seventh district reg- 


cent for the same) 


; ‘ 
| With few exceptions, reporting lines 


;mand, was the only group showing ex- | 
|pansion in both number of workers and | 


been granted was in all respects reached | 
|in the controlling Krushnic case, More- 
| over, the papers were not destroyed, but | 
appear in the files in their regular place. 
| To be continued in the issue of | 
| Oct. 29. | 
| Se 


| State Regulation; | 


—of— 
| Public Utilities 


The Rochester Gas & Electric Corpora- 

|tion was authorimd to construct an elec- | 
tric plant (extension) in the town of 

| Bristol. 

The Ithaca Railway, Inc., was authorized 
jto issue $10,000 of its common stock and 
| upon amendment of. its charter will be 
|permitted to issue additional stock, but 
the Commission declined to authorize the 


| them knows they will be, perhaps 


| 4,006,805 acres in Wyoming, only about} order houses. Due to low mill produc- 


Green River, have any ultimate commer-/ 40 per cent under what they were this 
cial value so far as anybody knows./time last year. 


40,000 acres are vastly inferior | 
i a nee to the Colorado lands,| Improvement Shown 


which were the only ones involved in my In Chemical Industry 


charges. more beside, Chemicals: Reports received to date 


in all that is once v : 
aonb is the report’s emphasis ,from the chemical industry, with the 


upon the fact tha 1 
not commercially productive 
ment, Nobody pretends the 
everybody who knows anyt 


at this mo-|ment for September and a still further 
y are, But|improvement -for October, as compared 
thing: about; with July and August. The fertilizer 
in| group reports no. improvement and con- 
the near future, of vast commercial value.|ditions in this line are unfavorable in 


i serful oil companies | the South. j 
ae nig A et aa: . | The cotton seed products industry re- 


i hat it is now at its peak, operat- 
Why not say that oil wells now shut| ports that it is n t peak, 
down & a period of overproduction, or | !"& day and night with a full eempie- 
proven oil structures are of no commer-| ment of employes. Demand for cotton 
cial value? Such a reasoning is mani- seed products is not as good as last year 
festly ridiculous and beside the point, | and prices are lower. 


i i i Pr ils 
retary Wilbur and Attorney Gen- Sales in chemicals, drugs, and oi 
— ‘eee try > buy some of the | during the third quarter were short of 


1 per cent, or some 40,000 acres near| tion, stocks in the market are at least|} 


t oil shale lands are| exception of fertilizers, show improve-| 


States declined very slightly in Septem- 
ber—less than usual for the month— 
but the aggregate continued well below 
the corresponding month a year ago. 
Passenger cars produced totaled 180,- 
547, a reduction of 3% per cent in the 
monthly comparison and 50 per cent un- 
‘der a year ago. 

In the first three quarters of 1930, out- 
put aggregated 2,485,049, which is 38 per 
cent less than in the same period of 1929) 
and compares with 3,087,803 in the five- 
year average for the period. 

Trucks 
numbered 41,975, representing a gain 
of 17%2 per cent over the preceding| 
month and a decline of 18% per cent 
from September last year. For the nine! 
months of 1930, output totaled 437,420, | 
or 31 per cent smaller than in the cor- 
responding period of 1929 and compar-| 
ing with 446,712 in the five-year average | 
for the three quarters. 

. Distribution, both wholesale and retail,) 
of new automobiles in the Middle West 


reduction in wage earners were reported | 


j issuance of $106,000 of 5 per cent bonds | 


{the 1929 volume, while production was} 


broadcast over the networks of the two 
arge systems in September, 1930, were 
8 per cent higher than in August and 32 
per cent higher than in September, 1929. 
For the first nine months of 1980, these 
expenditures were 43 per cent higher 
| than the same period of last year. These | 
|figures do not include local broadcasting 
| and = not include the cost of program 
| talent, 





| Small, Steady Demand 
For Machine Tools 


| Machinery: The machine tool industry 
| reports a steady :. small demand char- 
|acterized by ; orders and requests | 
| for quick delive .. The September index 
|0f gross orders at 153.9 is 19 per cent 
above August and 49 per cent above the 
low point in July. September shipments 
of machine tools at 96.4 pere 19 per cent 
'below August. Unfilled orders at 267.5 
| were 20 per cent above August, the first 
jincrease since January, but still 53 per 
cent below January, 1930. 


Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ° 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) ....... ecvecde 
i a a ee sede 
Netherlands (guilder) ,. 
Norway (krone) ........ 
Poland (slety) «. 3. csedcdatics 
Portugal (escudo) ........ vtech 
Rumania (leu) od 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) F 

Japan (yen) . 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) 

CyUR COMGBY vidcuicc anaes 
Mexico (peso) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 


26.7524 


produced during September), 





declined as is usual between August and| 
iitcaken, and used car sales were also! 


. 


in the food products, stone, clay and 
glass, and chemicals groups. 

Most significant declines were in paper 
and printing, lumber, vehicles, leather 


| products, and construction. In the total| diminishing returns.” 


for manufacturing, September repre- 


|sented the seventh consecutive recession | 


in both number of employes and wages. 


|In the total of all groups no increase | 


has been recorded since September, 1929 


, 


|in wage earners and none since April,| and Wiscons 


1930, in their earnings. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
some reduction in the farm labor sur- 
plus on Oct. 1 as compared with a month 


| previous for the country as a whole and| 


for the north central section. On Oct. 
1 the ratio of supply to demand was 
145 for the north central States and 141 


|for the entire United States, compared | telephone service at Madison. 


with Sept. 1 figures of 148 and 147. 


Increased demand in Illinois and In- | 


diana was responsible for reduced sur- 
pluses in these States, while Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa showed slightly in- 


| because it did not appear that the com- 
| Pany’s revenues would permit a continuing | 
jreturn. The street railway in Ithaca, the 
| Commission said, “has reached the era of 


|. The Western New York Motor Lines, 
nec., was authorized to operate a bus line 
| between Caledonia and Lima. 
Minnesota 
| The La Crosse & Southeastern Transpor- 
jtation Co., operating buses in Minnesota | 
in, has been authorized by the 
|Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission to increase its rates for passen- | 
|fer transportation. The company’s reve- 
|nues during the first seven months of 1930 
were found to have been 15.9 cents a mile, 
| while operating expenses were 17.3 cents 
a mile for the 114,516 miles operated. 
|. The Central West- Public Service Co. 
| has been authorized to increase its rates for 


| Nebraska 

| The Northwestern Public Service Co., of 
|Huron, S. Dak., operating gas and electric 
j utilities in Nebraska, has been authorized 
| by the Nebraska Railway Commission to , 


| ments in the report would take a vol-|group are reported to be entering the 
‘ume. But another sample of its misrep-|market in a more serious way, but de-| supplies manufacturers report that Sep- 


| proved the patenting of all but some 9,- 


| of my staff vainly protested. The truth|for September, 1929, and 103 per cent} 
| the patenting of more than 60,000 acres.|Tag sales in Texas were 197.4 per cent| ner cent 
| ents were issued by the Secretary on my/year ago, and sales in Tennessee were | 


| recommendation, when, in fact, as every!115.9 per cent of last year’s September | 


| overruled by the Secretary we had no cohol was 9 per cent above August. 
| alternative but to obey his ruling and/ventories at end of September were 2| 


patented shale lands which they say are 
so worthless now. 
Approval of Patents Denied 
To expose all the misleading state-;more freely. 


|kept well in line. There were declines; 
in prices. : 
| The major heavy chemicals are moving | 
lacquer 


Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


Heavy machinery builders report ac- 
tivities at approximately 65 per cent of | 
capacity, which is about 5 per cent under | 
| the rate for the past two months. | 
| Dairy and ice cream machinery and 


The paint and 


Condition Report Made 
On South Carolina Banks 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Oct. 27. 


Deposits in South Carolina banks on 
the latest call date—Sept. 24—amounted 
‘to $90,312,158, and the cash on hand or 
due from banks, including marketable 
ere 11 per cent above August, but 18/ stocks and bonds totaled $39,315,310— 
elow September, 1929, and 20/|the largest figure in three years—the . 
per cent below September, 1928. Sales | State Bank Examiner, Albert S. Fant, 
for the first nine months of 1930 were | announced recently. 

29 per cent below the 1929 period, | Mr. Fant said that the rediscounts and 

_ The National Metal Trades Associa-| bills payable were $3,455,216, the small- 
tion reports September employment 23) est in a number of years. The total re-: 
per cent below September, 1929, but|sources of the 134 State banks, 69 
slightly above August, 1930, the first | branches and one private institution 


mands from the automobile, rayon, and| tember sales,of machinery were 10 per | 
steel industries are still disappointing. | cant above August and small equipment | 
000 acres of Colorado land during my|Soap makers appear to be showing CON-| 19 per cent below. September sales of | 
tenure as chief of the field division at/siderable interest and a large movement | supply items were 8 per cent below Au- 
Denver headquarters. The truth is that!of chemicals is going forward to the) gust.” September sales compared with | 
more acreage than his was involved in|glass and paint trades. September, 1929, show machinery up 26 | 
a single application which I and two of| Fertilizer tag sales in 16 States for) poy cent, small equipment cff 3% per 
my mining engineers and an attorney | September were 72.8 per cent of the total | cent and supplies off 17 per cent. 

September sales of mechanical stokers 


resentation is the statement that I ap-| 


is that my office fought vainly against|of those for September two years ago.| w 





The report attempts to show that pat-|of those of the corresponding period a} 


lawyer knows, and as the Attorney Gen-| total. : s 
eral must know, once my office had been| September production of industrial se 
n- | 


de- 


}issue and sell 5,480 shares of 6 per cent | 


creased surpluses. preferred stock, par value $100, at not 





> > 


Legal Investme 
, Funds in New 


Exempt from all Federal Income and 
New York State Taxes 


mt for Savings Banks and Trust 


|}less than 93 per cent of par. si 
The Weeping Water-Louisville Bus Line 
j}has ben authorized to discontinue opera- 
| tions between Weeping Water and Lincoln. 
The Nebraska Power Co., of Omaha, has | 
i asked permission to issue and sell 10,000 | 
|shares of 6 per cent preferred stock, par 
| value $100, to pay for improvements and 
| betterments. 


York State 


Illinois 


| spite 


recommend in accordance with 
our protests 
Lower courts do 


it, 
and disapproval. 
not overrule upper 


| courts, 


The report ridicules my references to 
the Krushnic decision by saying: 
“The case Kelley thinks the Govern- 


ernment won this case.” 
I think nothing of the kind. The de- 


| cision referred only to a case involving 


|per cent under August and 9 per cent! jiner ince J 
|above September, 1929. September ship- | case since January, 1990. 


|ments were 10 per cent greater than) Brisk Demand for 


| producti 
production. Early Octo- | Topcoats and Overcoats 


Electrical manufactures: 
|ber trends in electrical goods show de-| Men’s clothing cut in September, while 


| appointing, but current reports show de-|seasonally ahead of August, was 22 per 


| ment won. ** * Kelley insists the Gov-| cided improvement. The equipment mar-|cent behind September, 1929, and boy’s | 


| ket in the East displays decided improve- clothing cut was 27 per cent behind Sep- 
| mont, with commitments running at a|tember, 1929. A brisk demand has de- 
| higher rate than for several weeks past. | veloped for topcoats and overcoats. Wool 


| were $116,458,516. 
|_ The banks of the State, according to 
| Mr. Fant, are using every precaution to 
| safeguard depositors by keeping on hand 
sufficient cash reserve to meet require- 
|ments. He added that he considered the 
Sept. 24 consolidated statement a healthy 
one, in view of the depressed prices of 
| cotton and tobacco. 


| of capacity. Sales in all branches are 


City of New York 


4% Corporate Stock 


This Corporate Stock, issued for Rapid Transit, 
Dock Improvements and Water Supply purposes, 
will take up or retire an equal amount of outstanding 
short-term notes and will not increase the debt of 


the City, 


Due October 1, 1980 


Price 101 and interest, 
yielding about 3.95% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The Public Service Company of Noythern 
| Illinois has applied to the [llinois/ Com- 
merce Commission for permission to issue 
and sell 111,320 shares of additional stock 
without par value. 

The Commonwealth Edison Co, has ap- 
plied for permission to issue and sell $14.- 
251,000 in par amount of additional capi- | 
tei stock. | 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co, has 
applied for permission to issue and sell | 
$6,254,000 of capital stock and $8,000,000 
of seria! notes. 

An agreement between the Super Power 
Company of Illinois and the Central Illinois 
Light Co. covering the interchange of elec- | 
tric energy at Powerton has been approved | 
by the Commission. It provides that the | 
party receiving energy shall pay to oe 
other 6 mills per kilowatt hour, and the 
Central Illinois Light Co. is to “pay a rental | 
or investment charge of $153.37 per month 
to the Super Power Comany. ! 

Iowa 

The Interstate Transit Limes, of Omaha, 
has been autl.orized by the Railroad Com- 
mission to carry local passengers between 
Denison and the Minnesota line, 

P. R. Davis was authorized to continue 
his Council Bluffs-Avoca line to Harlan 
for passenger and freight service, 

Otto Jackson and Stanley Jackson, op- 
erating a bus line between Washington and 
Oskaloosa, were authorized to 
town of Keota. 





| 


serve the | 


| 


160 acres, and merely held that the Gov-| Electrical manufacturers as a group| dresses for women are reported in good| behind 1929, particularly in collars. 


| assessment work before resumption. | 


| Net demand deposits 


| Due from banks 


report an increase in employment in}; 


ernment could not step in to challenge als ail eS | 
eptember which seems to be about sea- | 


default in assessment work when such 


Government could challenge default in| low the level of 1929. 
Leather and leather products: In the| 


(in millions of dollars.) 
Phila. Cleve. Rich. 
1,293 2,284 660 


——» 
882 1,496 


Atla. 
599 


N.Y. 
9,518 


Total 
23,383 


Boston 


Loans and investments—total 1,516 


Loans—total ....+. - 6,893 467 450 


1,133 


3,954 
2,939 
2,625 
1,257 
1,368 
886 
59 
6,315 
2,095 
35 
156 
1,175 
ll 


174 143 
293 
193 
84 
110 
40 
12 
349 
257 
11 
84 
113 
6 


127 
769 
788 


386 
402 
144 
28 
1,113 
1,021 
15 
118 
338 
13 


447 
434 
411 


—— 


130 


474 
659 
383 
153 
230 
101 
15 
894 
532 
11 
87 
140 
1 


On securities .. 
All other ...-+-+e. 
Investments—total .. 


U. S. Govt. securities 
Other securities ...... 


Reserve with F. R. Ba 
Cash in vault ....... 


Time deposits ....... 
Government deposits 


Due to banks ... 


Borrowings from om RL Bank 


As I have repeatedly | same basis as at this time of year in} 


¥| 


demand, 
The knitted outerwear industry reports 


|} default had been cured before the chal-|sonal, with operations practically on the|an average seasonal business during Sep- lo 
| lenge was made, 
| said, the Supreme Court held that the| 1928 and approximately 25 per cent b 


i tember and October to date, with an ex- 
ceptional business in women’s wear. 
The men’s furnishings and shirts in- 


dustry is operating at about 60 per cent 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


| Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Oct. 22, 1930. 


St. 
65 


Dallas 
459 


S. F. 
1,984 


1,339 


448 
891 


K.C, 
659 


Minn. 
374 


244 
78 
166 
129 
71 
58 
21 


Chi. L. 
3,380 7 
341 

93 
247 
118 


2,570 492 410 
111 
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249 
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144 

57 

10 
490 
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1,273 
1,297 
810 
356 
454 
267 
32 
1,889 
1,325 
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219 
273 
165 
37 
128 
42 
6 
355 
236 


12 
47 
33 
7 
280 
153 
12 
104 
117 
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338 
306 
106 
17 
139 
1,016 
218 


291 
2 


a 
232 
141 
‘or 188 
219 


1 
78 
120 
7 


71 
81 


644 


| The carpet and'rug industry is operat- 
ling between 55 per cent and 57 per cent 
f normal and production is stil cleeels 
/in line with demand. Practically 
| orders are for immediate delivery. Stocks 
jin the hands of distributors are low. 
September and early October saw a 
; seasonal increase in the dyeing and 
cleaning industry, but it continues to 
| operate at 8 per cent to 10 per cent be 
low the level of the corresponding part 
lof last year. 
| The third section of the report 
covering éonditions in other indus- 
' tries will be printed in the issue of 
Oct. 29. 


French Chemical Output 


France is generally considered to hold 
fourth place in the world’s chemical pro- 
duction. French chemical imports con= 
sist chiefly of such heavy commodities as 
fertilizers, sulphur any pyrites, i 

trial chemicals, and crude coal-tar p 
|ucts. The United States has been shar- 
| ing in this trade to a greater extent each 
| year. 
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Educational System Which Safeguards Indi- 
viduality and Develops an Interest in Others 
Requires Skilled Instructional Staff 


By G. W. ROSENLOF 


Director, Secondary Education and Teacher Training, State of Nebraska 


with a twofold responsibility of 

providing a school—a new school 
—that will seek to safeguard individ- 
uality, allowing it free reign for ex- 
pression, to the end that material, so- 
cial and spiritual contributions may be 
insured to the satisfying of all earth’s 
desires. 

At the same time this new school 
must instil in the lives of youth that 
equally noble quality of “brotherhood. 
Base selfishness, greed, personal gain, 
indifference to social well-being—all 
these contribute nothing to human wel- 
fare at large. Rather, they make a 
hollow mockery of individual achieve- 
ments and in the end result in the de- 
feat of our ideals of democracy and 
social equality. 

The “new school” becomes the agency 
of a society that makes the above pos- 
sible. Each individual child becomes a 
distinct and separate being. For éach 
one there must be individual concern. 

It can no longer be possible to cram 
into each child’s mind the same dry and 
uninteresting and unrelated facts. Each 
child’s interests must be properly and 
individually understood and appreci- 
ated. 

Mass instruction, “parroting,’ and 
the like, can no longer be tolerated. 
Uninformative and unintelligent drill 
and routine must find their proper 
place and function. Instead there. must 
come an enlightened appreciation of in- 
dividual differences and an honest and 
sincere effort at individualizing of in- 
struction in an atmosphere surcharged 
with the finest elements of socialized 
experiences. 

With the development of mass in- 
struction came many evils of one sort 
and another not the least of which was 
the apparent tendency to magnify an 
institution and minimize the impor- 
tance of the product. Buildings and 
equipments, problems of lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation, schemes of organi- 
zation, in fact, the details of mechani- 
cal administration transcended in no 
small measure the welfare of the hu- 
man element—the child. 
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A wholesome reaction to this ten- 
dency, fortunately, has come. This re- 
action is suggested to the professional 
teacher by such terms as supervised 
study, project and problem method, 
units of subject matter, socialized reci- 
tations, individual instruction, individ- 
ual differences, specialized assignments, 
mental levels of grouping and a host of 
other terms. To the laymen much of 
this is so much Greek. 

Because of the influences of such or- 
ganizations as the Parent-Teacher As- 
saciations, however, even the laymen 
are coming to appreciate and under- 
stand what it is all about and are com- 
ing to know at first hand and in an 
intimate fashion something of the diffi- 
cult times through which we are 
passing. 

We are in the midst of an effort to 
place the new school in its proper place 
in the life of every community to the 
end that it may satisfactorily do for 
human society what is now demanded. 

The new school is impossible without 
a “new teacher.” Time was when the 
“Dame School,” with its dame in charge, 
sufficed. This institution grew out of 
the responsibility each mother felt for 
her child. Members who wished to be 
relieved of ‘their duties sent their chil- 
dren to some neighbor who taught her 
own children, after busying herself in 
the meantime with her housework. 
Often such schools would be conducted 
“by elderly women of straightened cir- 
cumstances.” 

With the rise of the grammar school 
we are told that teachers seldom made 
their teaching interesting. The rod and 
the dunce cap were almost the only 
forms of motivation. 
ods of instruction, principles and meth- 
ods of teaching educational psychology 
and other allied subjects were un- 
known. Little wonder is it that efforts 
were futile and results were feeble. 


Sorina TODAY is confronted 


Scientific meth-° 


_ Today all is different. Professional 
training, knowledge of subject matter 
and an understanding of human nature 
have made possible a new condition. 
For the new school we can have a new 
teacher—one who is equal to her re- 
sponsibility and who will achieve for 
the profession its rightful place in 
every community. 

Many have been the attempts of writ- 
ers and speakers to set forth the quali- 
ties that make for successful teaching. 
We have been told that the ideal 
teacher is sincere and sympathetic, the 
possessor of dynamic knowledge, a 
lover of the good, the beautiful and the 
pure; a good mixer, one who under- 
stands the child; one who knows how 
to keep order; one who is immaculate 
of appearance and dress; one who is 
good looking; one who can be a pal. 
All of these are certainly important 
elements and ought to be the posses- 
sion of all. 
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There are, however, three elements 
that perhaps in a very genuine degree 
comprehend most if not all of these ele- 
ments. 


In the first place, the new teacher in 
the new school is one who has a gen- 
uine appréciation of the past and of its 
many contributions to the present. I 
am not one of those so-called educators 
who have come out of the East with a 
new philosophy that seeks to establish 
the fact that each new born child has 
nothing in his make-up the origin of 
which lies in the years and ages that 
have gone. Any so-called “new psy- 
chology” that seeks to disprove our no- 
tions of inheritance—that seeks to ac- 
count for all behavior in terms of 
learned behavior based upon present 
experience is tc me exceedingly danger- 
ous for acceptance. 


Nor is the present the only source 
of desirable experience. We cannot 
discount the valuable lesson learned by 
those who have gone before. The story 
of human struggles provide the many 
stimuli to present practices and be- 
liefs and most truly pave the way to a 
correct understanding of present op- 
portunities and advantages. 


Again, the new teacher must have an 
adequate knowledge and understanding 
of the present. No teacher has any 
business in the classroom who does not 
manifest at all times a genuine inter- 
est in and a concern for the many in- 
fluences operative at the present time 
to make for the fundamental changes 
that have taken place and are taking 
place. 


These are days of marked influence; 
they are days of revolution; they are 
times which are changing the whole 
complexion of human existence and hu- 
man behavior. If one’s teaching is to 
be virile, it must be characterized by 
a genuine sense of the importance of 
all existing environmental factors. 

Every child is entitled to the inspira- 
tion that comes from _ instruction 
clearly demonstrating the teacher’s pos- 
session of the worth-while facts per- 
taining to life as it is now being lived. 
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Finally, the new teacher must be a 
dreamer. She must envisage the future 
and paint truly the picture of the new 
day. The past and the present are 
most certainly a part of her experience 
and knowledge, but more important 
than either of these is the ability to 
envisage the future, to prognosticate 
the unattained and to stir the childlike 
imaginations of every boy and girl to 
the end that they too may dream 
dreams and see visions. 


: The new teacher in the new school 
is the master painter of the past, the 
interpreter of the living present and 
the builder of a future resplendent ir 
all of its possibilities. It is only such 
a teacher that can inspire -youth to 
achieve the nobler ends of social ex- 
istence through the individual contri- 
butions of those whose abilities have 
been freed to manifest themselves in 
the fullest measure possible. 


| M. assachusetts’ Building Program 


State Adheres to Pay-as-you-go Policy 
By FRANK G. ALLEN 


Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS has made 
strong endeavors to ease the 
situation caused by emergency 
unemployment. The State government, 


for instance, this year, without an 
abandonment of the pay-as-you-go pol- 
icy by which we are rapidly approach- 
ing our goal.of a debtless State, has so 
expanded its building and construction 
program as to give employment to 
thousands of men who otherwise would 
have been without jobs. 

In this year alone the State is. ex- 
pending $25,000,000 in State building 


and highway construction work, which 
is more than $7,000,000 in excess of the 
total before expended for this work in 
a single year. 

In conjunction with the plan of 
President Hoover to stimulate public 
enterprise at this time as an emergency 
unemployment measure, it was my priv- 
ilege to enlist the cooperation of all of 
the cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth. As a result, a construction 
program in our municipalities amount- 
ing to more than $100,000,000' for this 
year alone is now being carried out. 
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Lawyers, Engineers, Economists, 


And Psychologists Said to Be Needed to Help Solve Problems 
By J. PAUL KUHN 


Member, Commerce Commission, State of Illinois 


is a comparatively new field. A 

quarter of a century is a com- 
paratively short time within which to 
develop new provisions and a new 
standard of rules of evidence—and a 
new standard of evidentiary value—for 
that new field. 

Because of the inability to standard- 
ize evidence anu rules of evidence in 
public utility regulation cases, errone- 
ous records, due to lack of skilled legal 
and practical insight into the real is- 
sues of the case, sometimes ’result in 
many facts and conditions, which would 
have a tendency to throw light upon the 
real subject matter, not being pre- 
sented and, on the contrary, many facts 
and conditions which have no proba- 
tive value are offered. 

This is not criticism, but is the ob- 
servation of a condition which follows 
as a result where a case is presented by 
one who has had little opportunity, in 
a new field of practice, to familiarize 
himself with just what elements of in- 
formation are of essential importance 
and value. 

As a result of this situation, which 
is unavoidable, the person or persons 
to whom the evidence is submitted finds 
a great deal of chaff in the hopper of 
justice, and the tribunal before which 
the case is pending is required to 
search through it in an effort to find a 
kernel of wheat, and sometimes the 
chaff becomes so confusing that the 
kernel of wheat is obscured or over- 
looked. 

In presenting a case to a regulatory 
body today, it is a well accepted fact 
that matters not directly covered by 
the law must be given much considera- 
tion, and that the application of prin- 
ciples is not a cut and dried legal 
problem. 

The utility operators of the country 
and the lawyers representing them 
should, in the preparation of cases to 
be presented for the consideration of 
the respective bodies charged with the 
application of the laws concerning reg- 
ulation in the respective States, bear in 
mind that the cases present many facts 
which cannot be solved by judge-made 
or legislative-made laws. 

Some of the outstanding institutions 
of higher education are advocating that 
the lawyer should be trained in other 
fields of endeavor. Those schools are 
already participating with their medi- 
cal, economics and political science 
staffs in an effort to break down the 
artificial barriers between the various 
fields of learning. 

It is to some degree recognized that 
“social policy” is formed largely by 
legislators and judges, although neither 
of these agencies utilize the valuable 
knowledge of the economist, the his- 
torian, the psychologist, the philoso- 
pher or the engineer in determining 
this policy. 

When it comes to the field of utility 
regulation, where the lawyer, the econ- 
omist and the engineer meet on com- 


TT: THEORY of utility regulation 


mon ground, the progress toward clar- 


ity should be rapid. 

The engineer. dares not apply na- 
ture’s laws without complete consider- 
ation of their consequences, both social 
and economic. The legislator and the 
jurist may well disregard part of what 
the Romans did and contemplate pres- 
ent-day civil law in the light of pres- 


ent incompatibilities with present so- 
cial, physical and economic law. 

The lawyer, the engineer, the econ- 
omist and the psychologist, by meeting 
on a common ground, can, and are, very 
materially assisting in building up a 
basis need of interest between utilities 
and the public and in bringing about 
an understanding that what is unjust 
or harmful to either is in the long run 
unjust and harmful to the other. 

Utility regulation has grown up over 
several years—law by law, order by 
order, court decision by court decision 
—and cannot be thrown down over- 
night, even with the best motives, but 
it is gradually being transposed in its 
application with the result that it is 
each year better serving its intended 
purpose. 

Utilities, as a business embraced 
with a public interest, owe an obliga- 
tion to the people somewhat heavier 
than ordinary business, but neverthe- 
less they are private businesses with 
their capital devoted to a public pur- 
pose. Therefore, they need to endeavor 
to live up to the proper standards of 
social justice which we are now en- 
gaged in trying to establish. 

The public utility should thoroughly 
understand the customs of the trade, 
have a full knowledge of the arts and 
sciences involved, and possess reason- 
able ability to weigh all facts of every 
kind, nature and description, and to 
dissect and analyze the same—irre- 
spective of whether those facts may be 
offered and presented by representa- 
tives of the utility, representative of 
the regulatory body, or by the public 
who are not expected ordinarily to be 
as well infoyrmed—and having fully 
considered all of these matters, work 
out a plan whereby the consumer may 
receive the greatest possible service 
consistent with the rates charged and 
consistent with what the traffic will 
bear. 

It is important for better operation 
and regulation to come as near as pos- 
sible to having a proper and ideal 
blending of the legal and the engineer- 
ing rules to be applied. The success- 
ful and well regulated public utility, to 
one occupying the position of a mem- 
ber of a regulatory body, very fre- 
quently takes on the aspect of a three- 
legged stool, leg number one represent- 
ing the individuals who have capital 
invested in the utility property; leg 
number two representing the operators, 
including engineers engaged in the ren- 
dering of service; and leg number three 
representing the public, or such part of 
the public as are users of the service 
offered. 

It is rather a homely example, but 
my observation has been that if one 
will set before him a three-legged stool 
and concentrate all of his attention 
upon one of the three legs, it will ap- 
pear to him that the other two legs are 
engaged in throwing all of the weight 
possible over onto the leg upon which 
he is concentrating. If he will then 
look at leg number two or leg number 
three, as the case may be, and concen- 
trate entirely upon that one, it will 
again look as though the other two legs 
were forcing the weight of the entire 
structure over onto that one. 

It not infrequently happens that the 
individuals represented in this homely 
example seem to so concentrate all of 
their attention upon the leg which rep- 
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Y oung Criminals Predominate 
in Rhode Island Prisons + + + 


Problem of Juvenile Delinquency Viewed 
As Serious With Two-thirds of Commitments 
Less Than Thirty Years of Age 


By FREDERICK J. FARNELL 
Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


to realize or appreciate is the 
fact that crime has always a be- 
ginning in the individual, and that usu- 
ally traces of it are apparent in child- 
hood and youth. I can cite veritably 
hundreds of cases where we can trace 
the course of its progress from child- 
hood with truancy, early manhood with 
petty larceny, and manhood with some 
more serious offense. It is a regular 
Pilgrim’s Progress once a boy or girl 
starts on an antisocial course of con- 
duct. Unless it is stopped in the very 
beginning it ends in the State prison. 
Consequently, it is evident that any 
effectual diminution of crime must be 
specifically directed towards juvenile 
delinquency. Various steps have al- 
ready been taken in this direction, but 
they have not been thorough; in other 
words, we have dabbled, but have not 
wholeheartedly accepted the idea that 
juvenile delinquency can be largely 
eliminated if the proper measures are 
taken. 


A THING most people do not seem 
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It is with this recognition of the ne- 
cessity of preventive work, that juve- 
nile courts were organized in Rhode 
Island, the. Probation Department en- 
larged, and juvenile institutions so 
planned that the work would be largely 
educational rather than primitive. 

The aim of the juvenile court should 
be to approach the problem of the de- 
linquent with an observation of the in- 
dividual child before the court, not the 
offense. 

What is wrong with the child? Is it 
poor home environment, poor adjust- 
ment in school, mental deficiency or 
what, that is the primate cause of the 
delinqrency? When the cause is rec- 
ognized, then it may be eliminated. 

If the problem were approached from 
the ancient primitive angle it would 
mean that if a boy played truant from 
school he would be punished. 

The boy might be so dull that he 
could not do ordinary school work. 
Home conditions might be so bad that 
the boy was emotionally upset. There 
might be a hundred and one reasons for 
the truancy; and to punish the boy 
would be leaving the real cause of the 
trouble untouched. It would be left to 
grow and fester and some day to result 
in a serious crime. 

When a juvenile is committed to a 
reform institution something more than 
food, shelter and clothing must be fur- 
nished. The character of the boy must 
be developed; he must be made over, 
and must be given a new, healthier out- 
look on life. This cannot be done by 
surrounding inmates of juvenile insti- 
tutions with prison conditions. The 
environment in the institution must be 
made to approximate as nearly as pos- 
sible that of a good home. 
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In Rhode Island the institution is di- 
vided into cottages and the boys 
grouped according to age. The cottage 
is in charge of a house mother and 
father; these individuals are picked for 
their wholesomeness and their ability 
to act as a parent to the boys An effort 
is made to teach the boy and girl to 
live decently. 

An effort is made to see that the 
child’s day is so full that his super- 
abundant energy has little time to get 
him into mischief. Besides his regular 
school work, there is plenty of manual 
work, farming, machine shop, printing 
shop, carpenter shop, cobbling shop, 


school band, greenhouse; and for the 
girls, dressmaking, typewriting, cook- 
ing, or any other of the many trades 
that are being taught at the juvenile 
institutions. 

The aim is, of course, to adapt the 
curriculum to the needs of the individ- 
ual child so that every boy or girl 
leaving the institution will be fully 
equipped to get along in the world. It 
is just as honorable for a boy or girl 
to earn an honest living by some man- 
ual trade as it is through pure knowl- 
edge. Therefore, educational facilities 
are based on the theory of “learning by 
doing.” 


4 : ge) 
Institutionalization of boy and girl is 


a desirable thing in some cases. It is, 
of course, desirable to have the educa- 
tion and character development done in 
the boy’s own home, but where the 
home is broken or the parents them- 
selves imbued with the wrong ideal, 
then the institution must take the place 
of the home and the State must assume 
the role of parent. 

It is interesting to know that 25 per 
cent of the men committed to our State 
prison in 1929 were less than 20 years 
of age, and almost 50 per cent were 
between 20 and 30. One can readily 
see, therefore, that crime is a young 
man’s game with two-thirds of prison 
commitments less than 30 years old. 
Only one person committed to prison 
last year was over 60. 

Illiteracy, too, works high in prison 
commitments. Out of 950 individuals 
sent to jail last year, 159 (more than 
15 per cent) could neither read nor 
write. One can see from this the con- 
nection between education and crime. 

As one criminologist stated, senti- 
mentality, hysteria, blind rage, or dras- 
tic punishment will not cure youthful 
delinquency. It cannot be checked by 
the future threat of prison walls or 
gallows. Youth needs sympathy, pro- 
found understanding, skillful guidance 
and training, and all the resources of 
modern science during his critical pe- 
riod of growth and infinitely difficult 
problems of adjustment. One cannot do 
better than follow the precept of the 
philosopher, “Neither ridicule nor con- 
demn, but try to understand.” 
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Crime costs the United States $10,- 
000,000,000 a year and most of it is com- 
mitted by youths in their twenties. The 
age group of 21 to 24 has the highest 
ratio for homicides, robberies and as- 
saults. Consequently, the children in 
our schools, in our churches and our 
homes today are the ranks from which 
the vicious criminal of 10 years from 
now is going to spring. 

This is a standing challenge to sci- 
ence, the school, the home, social or- 
ganizations, the law and the church, to 
eliminate conditions which breed the 
criminal to tomorrow. It is the duty of 
every citizen in every community to. 
see to it that youth—both boys and 
girls—have plenty of healthy opportu- 
nities to work off surplus energy in 
legitimate games, playgrounds, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, Boy Scouts and similar 
organizations. 

: Civic authorities by vigorous en- 
forcement of child-labor laws, provi- 
sions for playgrounds, sports and 
games, strict inspection of commercial 
amusement centers; in short, by seeing 
that the community atmosphere is 
healthy and not permeated by dishon- 
esty, would be playing their proper part 
in the guarding and guiding of youth. 
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ATER and oil storage tanks con- 
W tinue to take their toll of hu- 

man lives in this State. It was 
but a few months ago that an explosion 
of gases in a cargo tank of an oil tanker 
awakened safety workers to this haz- 
ard. This was followed a few weeks 
ago by two men dying when they at- 
tempted to enter an empty water ballast 
tank which had been closed for some 
time. 

Everyone who is at all familiar with 
the carrying, storage, or handling of 
oils and gasoline recognizes the dan- 
gers of explosive gases which may re- 
main in the tanks, even after tanks 
have been_ supposedly thoroughly 
cleaned, and no one is supposed to enter 


SS 


resents that part of the structure which 
they are, that they lose sight of the im- 
portance of the other two legs, while 
it is the task of the Commission or reg- 
ulatory body to give full thought, con- 
sideration and weight to each of the 
legs supporting the structure, with the 
full knowledge that one or two of the 
legs supporting the structure could not 
possibly exist, nor would the structure 
stand, without the cooperation and sup- 
port of the third. 


these until after they have been tested 
for these gages and tanks have been 
reported as safe. 

Very little, if any, attention has been 
paid to the other types of tanks, espe- 
cially those used for water storage or 
ballast purposes. These tanks are also 
dangerous, especially if they have been 
closed up for some time. It is doubtful 
if an explosive gas will ever be found 
in these, but carbon dioxide gas is very 
apt to exist. This gas may be caused 
by the rusting of the metal plates, 
braces and stays of the tank structure, 
which consumes the oxygen of the air 
which was in the tank at the time it 
was closed. 

One should not enter any tank, even 
if it has been empty for some time, until 
it has been tested for explosive and 
other gases. The few moments lost 
while making these tests are as noth- 
ing when compared to what may hap- 
pen if no tests are made. It would take 


but a few moments to rig a blower and. 


force clean, fresh air into a tank, ven- 
tilating it thoroughly before men en- 
tered it. This will not only eliminate 
the smothering or explosive hazard, but 
will provide a more comfortable work- 
ing condition for the men. 





